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JN 1910, a booklet -entitled "Notes on Gardening in Malta," 
compiled by E. N. P. (Captain F. N". Price, E.N.), was 
printed at the office of the Daily Malta Chronicle, Valletta. 
This small work consisted of 68 pages in email 8vo, and 
included a Calendar oi' Gardening Operations by me, reprinted 
from the Daily Malta Chronicle, as well as short articles on 
JJoses, Pelargoniums, Carnations, Chrysanthemums etc., by 
various local growers. This booklet, which at the time of its 
publication, was received with favour by gardeners and amateurs, 
has been long out of print, and another edition had become 
necessary. 

Some months ago, I was approached by Captain "R. TST. 
Price, with a view to revise the Calendar, and to add some 
further cultural hints which would improve the booklet which . 
it was proposed to reprint. The Calendar required only a 
slight revision, but it was obvious that in order to render the 
book more useful, it was necessary to recast it, and to extend 
its scope by including additional information on various items 
of gardening interest. However, it was also necessary for 
various reasons to keep the volume well within the limits of 
a small manual, and consequently the technical directions for 
such gardening operations as pruning, grafting, budding etc., 
which are amply described in most standard works on Horti- 
culture, had to be left out. 

Therefore the scope of this book is rather to furnish to 
gardeners, and particularly to amateurs newly arrived in these 
Islands, reliable cultural directions in harmony with the local 
conditions of so il and climate. The various items' are dealt; with 
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very briefly, but it is hoped with auffiGientcleaniGSSjinseiJarate 
chapters.. ' However, it is regretted that owing to the tyranny 
of 'spaeej such fascinating subjects as Landscape Xiardeniiig, 
Rock-gardens, Water and Bog- gardens, MoBaieulture, Forcing 
of flowers, fruits and vegetables, Orchid-growing etc.,. had to he 
omitted altogether. 

It is hoped that this small manual will go a long way to 
assist the beginners and the new-comers to these Islands, as 
far as possibles to avoid disappointment and discouragement, 
as a consequence of the. many -failures , to which, are liable all. 
tho se who 'have to learn in the hard school of their own experience : 

of, - ci^il&atioh ;and;(pr0sp;eiityiV ■ :But it : is femeMug Mol-e. ; : lri \ 
the short span of our pilgrimage on earth, it is the duty, of 
everybody to Strive to : leave the. world for his successors in a 
better eOndition thah: he found it, : and of. all the various callings 
there is perhaps none which is so conducive to this result aS; 
the gardener's art, broadly understood in all its branches. 
Moreover, we' pray God to give us our daily bread., but of his 
goodness he gives us a great deal more than that; and when 
we- see the beautiful flowers and luscious fruits in the garden 
or oh our table, it iB just that our hearts be filled with a sense 
of thanMulness towards our Bountiful Master, who gives to 
hisdabourers so much over and above the living wages. 



J, BOBGL 



:VaMelta, 21si Dweynher, 1925. 
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THE CLIMATE. 



TibtE^clim^te^^ofi vthe- M Tjie . 

summer temperature during the: months of Juner-rSep- 
temher usually ranges from 2 5°0. to 30°O. in the .shade. 
Occasionally there is a rise, to 3 2° or 34°C . for some. days : in 
July or later. Yery exceptionally the thermometer marks' 36°0. 
for a very few days in August or September. . ©wing to the . 
close : proximity. of the sea, the difference between the day and 
night temperatures usually amounts to about ■■■8°<3, and rarely 
exceeds 5°C, . The climate: is therefore very equable. In winter 
the. temperature is usually about 10 to 14-0. and rarely goes 
do.#ri to 3°G. or less for a few days in January and February,, 
the^irange ofj:ih:e ^day and anight temperatures : . being- often/ 
greater; ; than viii aumnusr. . SnoW never falls, but ■ sleet and : 
: : smali bits of, snow may fall on very cold days in January and 
February, when the temperature may fall to almost freezing 
point for a short. time: in the morning. But these occasions 
are rare. Heavy frosts : occur but seldom, but there are usually 
a few frosty mornings in January— March, which cause, injury 
to field crops arid to garden plants. Hail may fall during the 
rainy season, but is more frequent in. FebruaryT^Mareb., Very : 
rarely there are showers, of destructive hail of large size, which . 
ihay -happen- -;ati^ any tinie during the rainy- season . 

in October — December. The average rainfall is about 50 c.in. 
or may reach 8@c.m. The rainy season commences inSeptem^ 
ber, during which month there may be one or more good 
showers, but the heaviest rainfall usually takes place in October, 
November and December, January is often more or less dry, 
and February is ordinarily a wet month. Rain, becomes; less 
frequent in March and April, a good shower. towards : tb§ i close , 
of March or early in April being considered as very beneficial 
to the crops generally. After April rain becomes, rare > but 
there may be showery weather in May. It is exceptional to 
have rain in June, July and August. The first decade of 
October is considered the right time for the regular com- 
mencement of the autumnal rains, the year being considered 
as late when the rains an; delayed until the end of that month. 
With the commencement of the rainy season, after the pro- 












longed drought and heat of summer,., .vegetation starts into : 
active growth and the landscape: soon assumes, a green appear- 
ance which continues until "May, and alter;wardsthe,cbuntryside 
gradually acquires again the dreary and desert-lite appearance 
of summer, unrelieved except on irrigated lands, or where the 
dry-farming methods permit the growing ofsueh unWigated 
summer crops as cotton, tomatoes, melons and water melons, 
maize, sesame,. and dry-farmed cauliflowers and cabbages. Most 
wild spring annuals and perennials startgermination soon after 
. the. first autumnal rains, and certain perennial flowering plants 
such as- Leontodon Taraxacum, Ranunculus bullatus:, Colehicum 
Bertoloni, Crocus IiM.igifloru.s-, Scilla autumnalis, Narcissus seroti- 
nus;, Spiranthes spiralis etc., flower at the same time. With the 
advent of spriug,=that is in March-— April--— Slay, germinate the 
wild summer annualS'and perennials:, which with the exceptionbf ■ 
those sp^ies vdikli habitually live on irrigated land, are socon- 
stitutod as to thrive well during the prolonged summer drought. 

We find that the cultivated annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants are likewise divisible into two classes, viz : the Spring 
flowering plants which are natives of subtropical and temperate 
lands and must be sown in autumn and winter, to flower-in 
spring; and the summer flowering plants, which are mostly 
natives- of. intertropical or tropical .regions j and must be sown, in 
March— -May> to flower during the summer and early in autumn. 
Ourwinter, the period of rest for leaf -shedding trees and for most 
trees and shrubs, is also the period of; active growth f'or.many 
annuals and herbaceous perennials; on the other hand summer 
is the : period of activity for summer plants, but it is also a period 
of comparative rest for most, trees which are ripening their 
fruit, and a period of absolute rest for the spring-llowering 
annuals and perennial's. 

As l-egards the comparatively scanty rainfall and its 
distribution, the same characteristics of climate are noticeable 
throughout the entire subtropical zones in both hemispheres; 
the rainfall being- highest in the tropical zone and lowest in 
the desert zones which are intertropical, or next to the tropica.! 
in both hemispheres. The rainfall rises again in the subtropical 
zones and still more in .the temperate zones, being comparatively 
greater in the corresponding zones of the southern hemisphere, 
apparently owing to the greater area of the oceans. 
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t£e soil and i^ Water-supply. 



TKE soil of a garden, is necessarily in close dependence on 
thegeological formation of the place. The reader who 
C nlZ ? Wa com P^hensive knowledge of Maltese 

Geology may Jurnto the introductory notes on Geology in my 
Inscriptive Flora ■ of the Maltese Islands, now beingnrtofed 
,. a* the Government,Pres S . Here it is suffictent ^mentiS Sat 
: |^stiata of the. Maltese Islands belong to the Tertiary aSd the 
. Quaternary A.ge.ae.;lowermost layer is: the Lower Coralltoe 

; m^.a.hardcry s taflnae.or:semi-c^ with 

• poctets^d seams .of red soil of excellent quality. In those 

laXSa^^rf °f iim f^ outc^ps, tL flek'nd 
gamens nave a soil of a deep red or lively red -colour The 

; SlSS M^ ° f ^ Gb W™ formation? S^ing to . 
^^erMioeenepenod, and.coniains also; pockets and seams- 
:or fissure^ of, deep, red - or light red: soil, of good quality S 
, TO + p art s yvhere the uppermost layer of ^the Sobferina 
: .tomation . consists of a very friable, carbonate of limSlSel 

■ ; ^mMM of *?***? = ^^^erihe eastern tw.lthiri 
ll^JS- &■ V* ^ r^ ^ OBtofffi e,w es tern two-thirds 
or^ozo. l-he third layer belongs to the Middle. Miocene period 
and consists of beds of Marl and Clay, which plrty Spread 
Xart lv ^ 1 C,0 S^ rilia be,1 « ^d therefore df ten 

^ soil is ciavev f™ **? ^ *"* ^ ***** IoC * litie * 
wlrti r.layey,.deep and moist, difficult to work in wet 

S SSn. ^F ^ «Med in spring, becoming bakec 
and. deeply cracked m summer. Over the layer of Marls and 

n colour, but may he yellowish, reddish, or black. This layer 

Z?tL m S ' 1 f UC0, ; if « ^ (1 Phosphates, and is used occasionally 

P ant as C? ' ^ *^ H tee soil ™ required for such 
plants as Hydrangea etc. The uppermost layer is the Tipper 
Coralline Limestone, identical in^tructiu/and origin S 
the Lower Coralline Limestone, but 



origin 
usually much softer and. 
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x. -a Tf belong io the period of the 
often granular or ^cW It b J^.^ 

u s^r^-^^S; of ,ood r nt y , hut u^ 

o ? a %h^r colour and *orc loose or sandy. 

• .resented hy alluvial deposits 
The Quaternary age « r ep ^^ at Ghain Rihana 
f some extent, wh.eh form ^^ a Kddiftri etc, and 
Burmarrad, Mart*, Puale , Crtom lum , ^ ^ ( , har 

also hy ossiferous deposits m cave > an ^^ afe 

Dalam, Maghlak, J^ ^ ^ m ^ X soil of the alluvial | 
of no importance to the horticultu ^ ^ d f 

deposits varies according to the nat ^ ^ raiu . wal | 

which the debris ib earned ^^ with som0 red soil ; 
At Fiddien the soil is a mixtui - o jr 0ora jVmc around j 
Lived from th^layey ayers a> i It . TJ PP ^ . g ^ the , 

that baste. At Gham l*h ; ^^^ of the Upper 
locality being ^^HoTto Musta the soil is reddish 
Coralline. At ^\ ll ^ 1U ^ the neighbouring heights ol 
having been brought down fi on, the ne g ^ ^^ 

tl Lower Coralline : lower down the o ^ ^ ^ 

white or clayish, ^**\™^£.„ of Ghiu Ednma and 
whitish soils brought ^ w "^f ieas on the, soil at Marsa is ol 
WiedKannotta For the same i ^ GhHill Znuber is red, 

= ' Ex eept where there - ^^^^ 

Say be a depth of 2 metres or more. £^ ^ and u^ers, 
tion of fruit-trees, for ^ w ^ s , an<Hor he ^ 
the depth of the soil is pe> nips ^ ^.^ +Mn 60 cm. in 
of the subsoil. A good ^;^ oTihe Upper Coralhne 
<Wth evenly roread od tho moifct iwm « • ^ more 

fo'rutatSr - « the GkjMgen* bed, o^Jx^ Q , 
tender and porous upper ay as o r ^ ugc rf h 

on which the roots cA planiB * >" «g resu]ts than land 

natural moisture ol the .rock ^ 1 ^ S u oh lands 

with similar soil on an f Xf g the rock has been levelled and 
^S^-SSS " h^Lpermeable crust co^g 
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the surf ace chipped off, if not wholly at least at regidar intervals, 
50 that the moisture can rise up by capillarity and spread over 
the surface of the rock. The pockets and depressions arc tilled 
up with stones over which is laid a layer of finely chipped 
stones or rubbish 15 to 30c.m. deep, which would afford adequate 
drainage and at the same time maintain a suitable degree of 
moisture for the roots. Over this layer, the soil is spread 
evenly to a depth of not less than 50 cm, but if sufficient earth 
is available, the thickness of the layer of soil may be increased 
to 1 metre or more. In these; Islands it is rare to find lands 
perfectly io\el, a,nd where they exist the subspi I is sufficiently 
porous to meet the. ordinary requirements of drainage ; but 
on clayey soils even if naturally slantiug and apparently drained, 
it is often necessary to make arrangements for drainage, par- 
ticularly if the land is irrigable, and this operation usually 
becomes unavoidable if it is intended to plant trees. The usual 
method of constructing open ditches 60 to 100 cm. deep which 
also do duty as storm-water channels, constructed in parallel 
lines from an upper to a lower level, at a distance of from 20 
to fiO metres apart, appears to give satisfactory results in the 
case of field crops on unirrigated land. Kut on irrigated land, 
and where trees are being planted, the distance between two 
parallel ditches should not be more than 8 or 10 metres. This 
arrangement would cause a wastage of surface and would 
impede the proper tillage of the soil, and therefore it is more 
advisable to construct ditches 1 to U metres deep, and only 5 
metres apart, with a loosely covered stone drain at the bottom, 
or with earthenware drainage pipes, loosely fitted, filling in 
again the ditches so that the land may have an even surface. 

Whenever the soil is too loose and sandy, or too clayey and 
stiff, or too whitish, friable and stony, it is often necessary to 
amend it in order to bring it to the required degree of physical 
and chemical composition for the cultivation which it is desired 
to undertake. Sometimes the soil becomes k>o sandy because 
■ the finer particles have been carried down on the subsoil by 
the action of irrigation water, or have been partly washed off 
the land. Tn that case it is necessary to trench the land vary 
deeply so as to bring up to the surface the lowermost and 
richer layer of the soil. Should ihe soil be uniformly of a loose 
and sandy nature, it can be amended by adding good' virgin 
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red-earth, or powdered clay, or both, in the proportion of one 
or two cubic.metres to every §0 square metres. A clayey soil can 
be amended, by the addition of sandy red soil, or road duet, in 
the proportion of one cubic metre to every 25 square metres ; 
a whitish stony, soil. can. be amended by the addition ..of one 
cubic metre of red soil and one cubic metre of powdered -clay 
to every 50 square metres of surface, Ilie. ■ addition ,of an 
abundant allowance of sea-wrack (aicaj, or other stiff material, 
to :: a clayey soil during the operation of trenching helps to keep 
the land in a loose and porous condition, and to present the 
cracks of the subsoil whifeh are . always dangerous, to the 
root-system of plants.- 

.Prom the .foregoing, remarks it is clear that our soils;. are 
all more or less calcareous, .and even the clayey soils and the 
stiff red soils contain much Imej In the whitish soils, 1 and 
also in the lighter red soils, the percentage of carbonate 1 of 
lime may amount to over .70 % , sometimes up to 90 % , or more. 
Hence many plants Which dislike lime (caleifugous), and : only 
thrive . in siliceous or acid soils;, cannot be expected to thrive 
well iii these Islands. All our spring water, and especially the 
deep level : spring water ; is more oir less heavily charged with 
lime. Sain Water, collected in. covered tanks or reservoirs,, also 
contains carbonate of lime derived from the . road dust, or 
brought down the rain conduits. Hence certain plants, which 
would hot object to our climate, are seriously handicapped even 
if cultivated in pots with leaf -mould or with siliceous soil, for 
the reason that each time they are watered a small quantity 
of lime is added to . their soil, which in a comparatively short 
time becomes dangerously charged, with lime, the plant ac- 
quires a sickly appearance arid succumbs sooner or later. In 
exceptional cases, where; : the : ■.■.■jsoil- is very. : well; ^ani|d, :and' 
Wherfe;the. lime Is mostly, in a c : rystallirie !'or> seinicry^llifeforith: 
and. : not' readily soluble/ .the: p>lant;; ^pr ;tree" \ .liiay -ffiriye:: f air0;' 
weil«and continue i in; a flourish^ 4or^uiaIiy ;:;yearj.;\ 

But if the lime has a saccharoid or cretaceous texture, flaky 
or friable and easily soluble, the plant will soon die off, parti-; 
cularly if the drainage . is at all in a faulty condition;. Many 
failures of imported plants and. seeds are .due entirely, to this 
cause; Which is too often. ignored.by our gardeners, with the, 
result that the same plant is imported again and again, and:of 
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SOIL ANALYSES 

'3. I^perOorallrle EL- 6 ^^^^^^igerina forma- : 
A; WiedKasabS; ^^ ^ ora11 ^ Melleba. [tion 



:^|ss;: ; ph:^ition. ■ 
Insoluble and Silica. 8.43 
Oxide of Iron & Alumina 3.64 



.1. 2. 
% of dry 

3.18 10v82 



Jjime, 
Magnesia. 
Potash. 

Sulphuric Acid. 
■ ;PhpsphoricA:cid 

; ^arb'pnie, Acid. : 
Chlorine. 
\:Mtrogeh. 

WW J Wm '■■ Mechanical Analysis. 

tf?bpnate,ofMme. 82.99 19 6 

sparse sand. ' ■ 3 Ti 

Bne sand and sift. {% 35 _ 

-3m& silt and clay. 15.6 39 V 



46.56 

.88 
.32 
.19 
.51 
36.50 

vtr.; 

0.137 



47.82 
16.72 
12.82 
.97 
.90 
.53 
.73 
8.60 
: to. 
.308 



.3... 

soil;:. 

4V39 
14.96' 
8,12 
' 39.65 
.35 
.63 
.09 
,28 
31.20 
tr.. 
1.129 



; 4.; 

■ 4.49 
25.02 
12;02^ 
30.95 
.78 
.22 
.-80- : 
.19 
24.86 
tr. ; 
.089 



■5.. 

3:68 
12.62 
5,59 
42.41 
. .76 
.11 
.32 
.15 
34.01 
tr. 
.115 



:6; ; 82, 

53.31 

16.10 

11.07 

;67 

.30 

.35 

.17 

9.14 

■tr. 



^0.9 55.2 75.7 19 8 

•3 3.5 .1 2 . - 

4.8 S.S 4.~ 28. -6 

-^■- : 38,- 20.2 : 49; : 6 : 
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The percentages of phosphoric acid and nitrogen are 
variable, and the above samples' do not represent virgin soils, 
but soils which have undergone cultivation. The percentage 
of lime is always high, and. it is generally supposed that there 
is no deficiency of phosphoric acid. 

No gardening is , possible without an adequate ■ 
. provision for . watering, at least during the dry season 
on from April to Septembei\ After the. first autumnal 
rains, and until the close of March, it is often possible to 
rely entirely or almost entirely on the rain, with its occasional 
showers in. autumn and. in March, as during the winter proper 
there is little evaporation, and a slight shower goes, along 
way towards satisfying the needs of growing plants. : But 
with the longer days of March, the: warmer sun and dryer 
atmosphere, watering becomes often an absolute necessity.. 
■Wherever it is possible to lay a, water-service, this of course 
should be done, as it affords a ready and effective method of 
Watering. Moroevei", by means of hydrants and a garden-hose 
it is possible not only to irrigate, but also to. spray regularly 
the growing plants, which will thrive all the better for this 
treatment. Where it is not. possible to have a water-service 
laid to all parte' of the garden, it is necessary to. construct , 
reservoirs or covered . tanks, in which water could be stored 
during winter for summer use. These reservoirs, should be of 
sufficient capacity to store and hold, all the water required 
during the dry season. As a rule, a storage capacity of one 
cubic metre. for every 10 square metres of surface, will be. found 
sufficient, but of course everything depends on the nature of 
the cultivation which it is proposed to start. For a kitchen- 
garden, or for a banana plantation, about twice the quantity of 
water will be required ; but for an orange-grove, or part-irrigated 
vegetables which mature early in summer or are planted late in 
summer and mature in autumn or winter, the above mentioned 
storage capacity, will be enough. The water .requirements of a 
flower-garden are very variable^ some flowers requiring more 
frequent irrigation over a prolonged period ; but on the whole 
a storage capacity of one cubic metre for ten square metres of : 
surf ace will meet ordinary requirements. 
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TILLAGE. MANURES. MOULDS. 

' T K W^?W* P re P ar e.the land for the reception of annuals 

1 or herba^ous.perenmals, as wellas preparatory to laving 

, . out as kitchen-garden, is to perform the -, operation^ of 

I ..&& daggmg. ^trenching, and.at the same tim^manSnf 

'^TSSfi 1 ^ - a laborious one, but is th, bl 
,, toim. pt , tillage for ordmary purposes. The operation is com - 

'-WSS. 60 te Sf P6r ^ ^ fi6ld ° r ^ V excavating 

.a trench 60_ to 80 cm wade, and about 25 cm, deep ■ a W 

vl l^pnure ^ laid, at the: bottom of the- trench which s d£5 

^LT °Thr r T h °X 6ithe r bGf ° re OT a£ter ^eateg 8 fhe. 
, manore. The SO i is then returned to the trench%th abroad 

te, ni regular heaps close. to each other. The next trench 
gnuldbe parallel to and contiguous with the first ami Sis : 
turn after daggang the bottom and manuring, the soill Sled 
Se^iST^^r' 11 ™ liea P 8 ^ Abroad ho S 
, ^ eof fe vegetable soil, and adequate arid uniform manur- ■ 

Sloulat unS JT*? ° f ^ l0 ™ r ***■«*# ^ Sh 
... is fought up to the surface. Trenching in the kitchen surd™ 

oh: m the flower-garden should be Jerformefl in SaS 
ye,rs or every third year, and is supplemented with: surface 
,:;|| S mg s of manure, when required. T* the case of field crops 
1 2 Tfi 7 perforffied e ^y third or fourth year, and in fe 
caseoHhe orange-grove or the orchard it is done every fourth : 
g^yeavaccording to circumstances, the orange grove 

^^f £ aUtUmn "IP**,**** orchard inSufumn 
: or winter In these cases the deep digging serves also Sa 
i purpose of. superficial root pruning ^ 

;. -.■ Weeding is necessarily associated with light dWW or 

• JFTE* *? the «" offfie flower-beds or beds oi vSbles 

%s hght workcan be done with a garden rake of 3 to sSnls 

|n;the case of the .orchard and- grove, the diS l P Z5d 

hoemg ls necessary in the grove and orchard at lea t oZ 

nSTrj? 1 ^^?^ ^e object of this deeply 
.Vi May a, to loosen and break up the surface soil, so as to 
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prevent eracks. and preserve, the moisture. So also Wiethe 
Ia£e ob^t drvview.i soil Should ..broken ^and^e^d, 
SafiJtilth by mea^ of .« llgit ho| or *ake, after jg ,; 
watering, before it Becoiries.toovdry and cracked, A surface 
j£|o£ manure- should be always followed by some hoewg, 

: Except in the Case of sandy or wry loose soils, no |jage 
whatever should be donewhen the soil is in a wet. conditions 
loas to stick or clod on the hoe. Bed soil s and clayey soil, 
are particularly liable to suffer from .this cause, and if worked 
£1 wet condign will clod; and harden in a manner ^reuder 

-'Si. unfit: -for the proper ..development of plant growtb,throu|h- 
Shfe winter season? and ;this objectionable .statejf the sod 
wBl not improve until: the .soil has been .^roughly soaked. 
Sin by the autumnal rains, after .going, through the long 
Snmer drought. This rule hasthesame importance m the 
caS of plants in pots, and for obvious reasons it is more 

■ 3LS ':*o correct this bad condition of; the sod m the case of 
pot plants than in Open ground cultivation. 

In trenching and manuring the orchard or the -orange^ 

furious extent,..^ It frequently;; happens ^niexpe^nced 
gardeners who in their anxiety to perform thw wprk^we^: 
Ire apt to forget that rodt.pr.umng is a delicate operation to 
fepSformedlith the greatest care. The, tree feeds *ad gro^ 
hy means of the deep roots, but the, function of devetopmg.and 
^teing the ffurt is usually, assumed by th^ 

:S that the tree . wiMe^tep great. vigour of foliage, but will 

Slrficlal ro6ts have'grown again Xtfe *** ore; " «^J 
particularly in shallow. soils; which are; hable to dry ^too much 
and therefore -must be frequently watered dur :I ng ™^^§ 
the consequent : development of a .powerful yrficial root- 
system, ' riot to deepen the trench beyond 15 or 20 ;c m and the 
Stem of the trench need not be. too much disturbed oi 
deeply digged. ' 

'.-■ 'The expense of trenching and manuring is #ii«£* 
lieavy one, mdm. the ■&&> of . orchards *nd groves^ compromise 



1$ 



is finpiin+b )« .< hed to save expense. A circular trench is 
constructed around the tree, coirnnencing at a distance of about 
50 c;rii. from the trunk of the tree and made sufficiently wide to 
reach an la 1- as the outer blanches of the tree all round. In 
this-* ease the i.iench should be 20 to 30 cm. deep, according to 
the nature uf the soil, and a liberal supply of old and well- 
rotted manure spread evenly along the bottom, of the trench 
&hd lightly digged in. This method of manuring' is best done 
,iai autumnj :and. usually gives satisfactory results, although of 
"course it cannot: compare in thoroughness with the whole 
surface method. 



Our gardeners have to deal mostly with organic manures, 
psing the dieioieal manures or chemical fertilizers usually when 
they have to push on the growth of certain plants. The 
advantages of chemical fertilisers are-too well known to require 
here more than a passing . reference. By their means the 
fardener. is enabled to give to his land exactly what it. requires 
and no more, and is able to apportion the requirements to each 
successive crop. On the other hand organic manures, besides 
the eleaients and salts required for plant life, contain also a 
large peiLentat'e of organic, matter or humus, which imparts 
very Saleable physical and. chemical properties to" the soil, and 
tier -fore doea not represent a useless dead weight, as 'is too 
often represented. The presence of decaying vegetable or 
animal matter in the soil stimulates the action of nitrifying 
Ixieteria, and therefore is an additional source of fertility, 
Lt should be also pointed out that soils .rich in humuS are 
oapabJp of ai'iorbing and condensing considerable quantities 
of atFie^phciii' moisture, .and the poro'sity imparted to them by 
organic in,riTpr give them greater power to absorb the rain and 
the dew, ami to retain the moisture thus absorbed. This 
property of humus, and especially of decaying vegetable matter 
1 aoeiimulated in the soil, explains the important function: of 
forests to absorb the rain water, to present the formation of 
disastrous torrents and to foster the continuance of a moist 
iSottand-a moist atmosphere, favourable to the development of 
vegetation. Except when intended for trenching' for. field crops 
gciifti ally, and for^many. kitchen vegetables, the organic manure 
pi'rtst be applied in a well-rotted and fermented condition, a s 
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otherwise it will ferment in the soil in -(«>ntac&'wifch-^e'gr©w-. 

ing: roots of plan^^ 

or even disastrous in the case, of trees'. 

The principal organic manures in use by our gardeners, 
aro the following : 

a). Cow-manure. By this is meant chiefly not the manure 
from the cow-house at the. farmstead, which is. generally too. 
much mixed with vegetable matter, straw etc. from the bedding 
material of the shed or stable, but rather the manure obtained 
f rom the fattening sheds where store cattle are being fattened 
for slaughter^ and in this ; case the cattle being fed on rich food, 
the manure, "obtained- ; is of ihuch - : ■ridl^r : ;.qU^h%.-:-^i , c^niaiii8';. 
little admixture of bedding material. Cow manure is suitable 
for.all soils,., butchiefly for. red soils, and is not liable to ferment' 
too: "nltuch in the soil,- even '■ if' used when not yet completely ■ 
■rotted, : ?'■#6T;.'■■Mi^^:,te'^tli,■■^■i^b■■: is especially recommehdable; 
0ien . the -object chfefly: ■ >in View isnot/v a rapid- actighjv sbutv 
rather: a -slow, pne^prblohgedover a,c0nsider^ble perioi&^ : 

b) Horse manure, including the manure of other equine s. 
This manure is rich in quality, buL is us uilly miiiih iiivin 1 with 
bedding mate rial. It is apt to ferment with gr eataetivi by, and is- 
preferable where a rapid action is required, particularly on 

clayey or stiff soils, but should not be used for flower-beds, 
beds of vegetables, and plants in pots, unless thoroughly. rotfced> 

c) Pig-manUre. The manure from the pig-sty is most 
rich in nourishing material for the plants, and its action is 
at the same time, strong and prolonged. It ig:. little liable to 
fermentation, and is suitable for all sorts of soil. It. is .rightly , 
preferred for the cultivation of flowers and vegetabteSj and' 
for plants in pots;, most plants answering quickly to its action, 
and the growth soon becomes wonderfully vigorous. It can be 
applied even in excess without much fear of danger, provided 
that. the plants are kept well watered. Unfortunately it has 
two drawbacks ; it has a very evil odour, : and being rather 
scaree,. : , its price is often as much as; 50 per °/ more than that 
of ;gQod i ;Cowrmanui'e. 

: d) Town refuse-manure. The refuse and sweepings from;: 
towns and villages are usually carted inw a farmsUvid and 
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mnj fc, nolli^J^h J S ^ pi " s md ^ which 

kA eapLl L t try I LTr 1 T^y^mt quality, 
Boon subLes It is Used chtfl ^f 1 ^^ **«*, However 
m the iirst crop r tjf^^^f »*^- Av 

prolonged acti'r.n T+™ u , •* none ■■At alJ, and has V 

materia] So, Tuid rn^L T™ *«^ ^e best 
water, snowed to 8 S f ?' I ^ tUmre **** *&**»* « 

f W,pHat™. 'it i» 1 orSe v»t "Sor ^°f ^* M 

to il* hvfv™ ;+ • , " powerful, and is dauserous 

».lBofeSSfuTa S ^1 P ^ y Md m r ^ m&A doses.. It 
^Si--"ddloliri ^- lasall <l^ : manure, butshould be used 

^rapplied its HonidTZuVrtfltwtw^SSb^^ 
-der to to improve the sise and app^S S o^mflo^' ^ 

also ? l^LiS^^ ™-,tat : contain s . 
valuable mad^owerfufma^u e ltl ^T° aS Ranees., it : 1S :. a 
the preceding. ^ to ^ USed U1 fee s ™e way as 

'-^^^ ^ 

»^i b i owera of flowers, vegetables and fruits, fov the , 
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exhibition table . Bones chipped "or broken roughly foriri 
excellent material as. crocks, for Cacti and Succulents grown in 
pots; and fermented blood, with or -without bone-meal,: is a 
very stimulating manure for strawberries, cucumbers* melons 
etc. as well as for foliage plants. 

The chemical fertilisers mostly used are ; Nitrate of Soitfii, _ 
which is best distributed in small doses at a time, to be followed^ 
by a watering. The action of this nitrogenous fertiliser is very : : 
rapid. In the case of flowering plants, if given too early is 
apt to provoke a luxuriant growth with much development of 
foliage, and comparatively poor flowers, and therefore it' large. : 
and fine flowers are desired it is better to give it sparingly at 
firsts increasing the dose as soon as the flower-buds begin to 
form. Stiff soils are liable to become. more stiff and caked, by 
a too frequent use of this fertiliser. 

Sulphate 6f Ammonia ; requires to be acted : upon by the 
nitrifying bacteria of the soil, and its nitrogen transformed 
into nitrates., before it can . be utilised by the plant. It is 
therefore best distributed at air early stage* some time ■ "before 
sowing, and must be always applied in crystals or rough powder. 
It is the chief ingredient in "weed-killers", and therefore if 
applied in a rather strong solution it is apt. to burn the foliage 
and may kill the plants. > 

Superphosphates, Thomas's Slag, Powdered Apatite w Jter 
photic rock. These are the chief phosphatie fertilisers of varying 
strength and activity. The superphosphates are more soluble 
and act more: readily, the action of others being slower arid \ 
more prolonged. Phosphorus, is very necessary for the life: of the : 
plant, apd expecially for the development oithe fruit Mrid of the,; 
seed. 'The phosphatie fertilisers have another imperial) b n't'e, 
namely, to liberate the potassium salts., give them a soluble 
form, and make them available for the roots. They impart, a 
vigorous habitof growth,, and are not liable to. cause much injury 
to the plantj-even if applied in: excess. Bone-meal, fish-manure, 
guano: etc. are organic equivalents: of phosphatie fertilisers, and 
have also the additional advantage of a high percentage of : 
nitrogenous substances, but are comparatively much more costly. 

Potask-saUs ; Clayey soils usually contain sufficient potash 
for -the use: 6f v ^hepIaptSj^;but there vis. , Gf^exi'':'S::ieScienfey^i& : - : ' 
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jaii.lr and kn>se soils, from which the soluble potash salts have 
'tS^™X?^ ed ° lb ? ™n. v The best known p0 £Jh 
a c eljlui ties of potash obtained from the rich deposits of 
tSZS o7l« S - -ft* **>> **■» *> obtained \f. 
^M^&S^W^i^^ 1 ^ The P° tash salts are P^tieu- 
2d It: T 1J ^' lt5 ™ tlonof a11 ^ot-cropssuchas potatoes 

c»,esg 0l t*n ijiorob- a more or less stunted growth of the stem 

fn ka n MV T ■? T^ als °' that the chWe contained 
,. m .ka nit and. sy Ivimte (chlorides of potash), by too frequent 
an.1 liberal applications, may accumulate in the soil to a 
dangerous extent Wood-ashes, ashes from leaves, straw etc 

£X™t F: f' J f S S H- th6 f ° rm of donate, anil VS 
....pne^etore a valuable potash fertiliser. "Wood-ashes if anolied fn 

onti eTinlhe? 86 ^ 
' ■ bv cSniL w-S S ^ "^ ** tT-fmsf <™ d "^ carbonate, 
■tL?Z S g T ! atmos P he ™ carbonic acid. Wood^shes- 

d II ' ° ] T lm f S and , m0St ^plants in pots, in spoonful 
t lh. X onJrJt™* dU r g S P™S- and summeivto: in/ 
tt^'l } f' owtli They are also valuable adjuncts to fruiting 
■..grape-vines, to most fruit trees, and to the kitchen garden ' 

vantSt^ ?n W u g a Mef reference ma J ■ be made to the ■ 
flPlllf^ ^W*> or leaf-moulds used by, our gardeners! 
Sf £u, IT 1 ? anted hl 3eaf - mouM "lordelto thrive 
To nlan 11 'It? gTOW at a11 and wil1 SOon Perish unless 

leai 1 ^ ]] ' ^. 0& ?™ are greatly benefited by sowing in . 
WmS&M m ff ?■ l6a£ ^ ou M ^ring their early period, 
^«fel|Pp } V tobe ^ ord inary garden soil. The. piicipa ' 
£ a 8 n e ^ 6 be f a PP^g a bberal supply f old rotted manure to 

necessary tor the seedlings, m their early stages. ' 
elmir^l °S ^ , main . °^ ect 0t bating plahte ex- 
:£il&hS ! ^ llrae ' ratiiw than for the mould itself, 
■Dearth on the fe uccess or otherwise of the plants grown in it, " 
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The best leaf -mould is Jieather-mould {terre de b?Uf ere?, terra, 
di erica,), which is occasionally imported f rom France, . Sorne . 
heather>mould is collected from such places as W ar.dia etc, in . 
Malta, : but. it is always more or less mixed with limestone 
dust and debris, so that it is far. from being so satisfactory .as, 
the. mould collected fronrthe mountainous. regions of granitic 
or siliceous formations.' 

The,:ne:±t; in qtutlity ^a^^ 
nti/iM. : :The;:&Bt ie .^obtained ■frpm;:tle;;fbr : etts^ of^oi^oi^^;.- : 
(QhercUs Eobur)' in England, France, Italy etc., and the second 
is impoHed mostly from "the Calabrlau and Sicilian forests of ;; 
Chestnuts growing in -granitic or schistous hills. It is aliio , 
obtained hi -quantities, frpm Corsica, Sardegna and Spain. 
OhestLiut-leal mould is that commonly id : use here, being ■ 
obtainable easily and cheaply from Sicily. When fresh, it. is 
of excellent quality, but sooner or later it becomes eulbued 
with lime and therefore as objectionable as the mould usually . 
prepared by our gardeners. Calceolarias,., the more delicate 
Ferns, many Selaginellas, Azaleas, Bhododendrons, Camellias, 
Gardenia florid a, Caladiums, Crotons,. Dieifenbaehias,- Alocasia,, 
Anthurihm, Marantha etc. should be; grown in fresh Ghestnut- 
leaf mould, to: grow properly. ChestnUt4eaf mould which has 
been used once for these- plants may be used for species of 
Begonia, Ferns, Peperomia, Gloxinia etc.,, and also . afford an 
excellent compost for seed-pans. , . . 

ffiost moulds are liable, to breed earth worms', which are 
very disturbing and dangerous to the roots of plants and to 
seedlings. For this reason it is advisable not to use again the 
mould shaken, off from other pot-plants in the process of 
shifting ;Or changing the soil before it is. thoroughly' sterilised;; 
This -cab rbe ; -;dp;ne ,hy- jmeking: the old. iripehl .in; a-me&l^bes:: ■#?;,; 
d ; rumj - ^d;;:sub|ectiug itlo :the beat of la slow: ; ;oven. : ;ipr ^about- 
haif , ah^hotn- at-- the;fempe;ratu |100°0.)f v w; .. 
for: adonger -period ;afc a . temperature, of net less :.;than; : 60 ,C;;: 
With the; object to prevent the development , of earths 
worms, and also in order to have .a heavier but porous- soil, it 
is Often useful to inik with the leaf ^mouhi one^-third to^ one^ 
half of its volume of silver sand, that is fine-, siliceqiis 
sand, which is more or less angular, with cutting edges like 
powdered glass. This is eaten along with the mould by the 



■ 'earthworms, and soon destroys. their intestine and kills them. , 

|IiiS'fead'pf - silver .sand, which is very heavy andean be imported 

j'fr'om 1 ' the. "valleys to the south-east of Naples or from, the 

neighbourhood of Messina, our gardeners very often make use 

of 'the so-called terra di bosco, a mixture of siliceous sandy 

■ferric pyrites, mica dust, and old mould, collected from the 

"'•jrayihes .and hills of the province of Messina. This terra di bosco 

sli-puld: be.used mixed with chestnut-leaf mould in the pro- 

fe^Qr^io^-,^. 1- part to 1 or 2 parts of mould, according to. the 

k -degree of lightness which it is proposed to impart to the soil, 

fe^^iiequifeed by the plant for which it is meant. Used alone, 

\i the terra di bosco is too stiff and heavy for the. roots of most 

■VJ.-'plahts/but it is sometimes used also in making composts for 

eeffen'.pot-plahtSj, Cactaceae, Balsamina, Palms, Aspidistra 1 

• ; :;:;e|c..; : by :.mixing '. it with -garden soil in about equal proportions. 

?->Lf; : is'> indeed- remarkable that . many variegated plants will 

/preserve. ; L the beauty of their variegated foliage much better. 

: - *ln sueh composts- of silver sand or terra di bosco, than in pure- 

|-. : l : ea.f-iiiouid or in common garden soil. 

■; liOcai leaf-moulds made from Loquat-leaves and Carob 1 - 
;-leaves are-tofteii used, and if; properly prepared and rotted, give 

fairly good results for such plants as will stand a : certain :; 
■amount' of -lime in the soil. The saw-dust obtained from local 
,'fa'ctp'ries of mahogany and walnut furniture is also rotted and 

used as mould; and tlie rotted heart-wood of the carob-tree,' 

broken up and powdered, has been long in use as a good' substi- 
..tufe of leaf -mould. This rotted heartwood, chipped into larger 

pieces makes excellent crock-material for greenhouse plants 
.'■geiierally,- . as well as for plants in the open air grown in 

leaf -mould. 

_$;;; . ;t :■;.;■ 'The dry.foliage and refuse of the garden is.utilised by 
^Maying- it fermented and properlyrotted in some out-of-the-way. 
■eplher.jor ericlosure, and supplies an inferior sort of. mould, 
g-fehjeh ...though too poOr for delicate plants, is very useful for 
;f'i : mij£i : ng: - with garden • soil for certain bedding plants such as 
^.■'■■Ciiie.rariaj Antirrhinum, Paiisies etc. This fermented refuse 
^nianis-.all':. the- nourishing substances of the foliage from. , 
:/^hibh : . it' has-'originated, and besides imparting great lightness, 
«;^bl|-„pbrosity-- : to the soil, it also enriches it by an ample supply. 
- f'.'i)^ plant food which is easily assimilated by the growing plants* 

;PiiSi5S : 'rM?~'ft'-': ; 'K'-^ ; .''.-' ■' ■' ■'■."- 

(ffiS?iS::::i , >:.'':;;.:'"v-.'i ■■■■■'-. 
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THE operation of sowing is always a delicate one, and often,: 
requires a a great 'deal of attention to be ..successful. The; 
longevity or vitality of seeds varies considerably according'' 
to the species. Gel-tain seeds, such as those of the Loquatj 
the Oaks, Sapindus etc. loose their germinating power iu : a. f e% J 
days on drying; others such, as the seeds of Livistonaehinensijr 
germinate well even before they are perfectly ...ripej but loose 
their germinating power within one year; others such as- : 
Parsley, Celery, Cumin, Onion. etc,, germinate well during one 
year, but rapidly deteriorate and die-off if kept longer;; others:!; 
such as Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatoes etc. keep in good 
■condition for four years or more. The Common Stock improves 
in quality and yields a larger number of double flowers if kept 
for more than one year. The longevity of seeds has no relation 
to their size. Certain seeds such as. those of Howea or XentiaV, 
Juhaea etc. often take along time to germinate, .sometime^ 
germinating one year or eighteen months after sowing. Others, 
such as the Radish, the Rocket, the Mustard fete, germinate;. 
. within 48 hours.; Most; vegetable- :and : fi^ 
within eight Idays-; ; the : Otiiob;takes"9;or;10' : u^ysj;;&ev^c1am:ehsi: 
from 10 to 18 days or more ; mostPalms take from 1 to; ^months;; 

As. regards ^the time : *Or sfias^ 
; general rules will. be^otihdj useful- ::.. 

1). All spring flowering plants, whether annuals, biennials': 
or herbaceous perennials,, are sown in September-October. 
CiheraTias *, C&loeolarias^ PrinniMs^ 
in : a cool-ahd' propeMy : - s%^ 
.plants; ".■:;.'} 

%). '■..■ Certain biehhials v'and .p^renhialSi -^sncbva-s^uWaria,' 
Hollyhocks, Cyclamen, : Cainpaiiu 1&; Zbn al, Pel a^igbniums, : Digi- 
talis,; Stieptocarpus, may be sown also in February-March;,' and 
with proper cafe will flower in the following: spring or even.iii 
the same year,, as in the case of Streptocarpus, thus : saving 
about 6 months of -trouble with Ifas young seedlings. Stoekfe 
.are best sown in June-Jiuly, in order that the seedlings may be 
quite -strong before planting out ih.September-October.. 



pl^^'-i'^) './ : .' ; ;A11 .summer annuals and perennials, which start active 
lf^t§e^t$6# : &^^ and flower in summer or autumn, 

^^.''fefl^jbi-IifeiSjfe^ril. Such are: "Dahlias, Chinese A &ters,, 
,^' : 1^pii : asi-Aina'raritus, Gomphrena, Tagetes, Cosmos, HeKchrysum, 
^' : '^pnthus, 'Chrysanthemum indicum, Mina lobata, MomOrdica, 
#' : ^fcauia£Ecc : remocarpu8, Cobaea, Nicotiana, Gloxinia. Begonia,. 
''''i.ll^a'bilis'Jalapa, ornamental gourds, and such vegetables as 
tdmatoes, egg-plant, basil, chevril, Jerusalem- Artichoke, JVench- 
g -.V-';b:eahs, ''Asparagus etc. . Many of these summer plants can be 
p&'^o^^nilfe'oriess throughout the summer, for a supply of 
||&^^e$din£ ,; cr6p8' of flowers or vegetables, but in that case it is 
I'" better to'make use of seeds from the preceding year or years. 
l^f^tuij^'W-Uftofl-piaaoh, Carrots, Radi-h, Celery and a few 
|$- ; ^fiSr.9egetab]es can be' sown .all the year, but during the hottest 
months the seed will germinate with difficulty, unless it is 
■ pr^'feusiy;' well moistened with water and kept in a dark 
'.'■'pla'c'e' for .'ibo'ut 24 hours. Onions can be sown in March-April 
p^fctfMtafo-a supply of small onions for pickling, or of. sets for 
i||^i^ i : ^tife : --.riekt'. autumn, which having a good start will 
-;pV0duC ; ie : ' enormous bulbs in the following May. . 
^ ; v:i : ii :: ./.^aCw^'.'™le8 apply in the case of trees. The seeds of 
|^j^f--^e6fi: : --ijs(in be sown in March-April, or even a little later. 
1|;}|& rdil^is'.mlavoidable. .The Almond, which flowers as 
d% a?s January, should be sown in November-December, so 
Iftgel^ipation may follow in January-February. The seed 

,iMil Ii^llalmust be sown as soon as it; is removed from the 

P4^l5l : 'as;ffi#rlidie' off if kept for a few days.; So also, the ■. 

|#?>af6^Bio£'0;as must be sown in autumn or winter to germinate 

I' 1 '. in spring, or else must bo bhratitied, otherwise they will lose 

their vitality, if kept dry to wait the proper time for sowing. 

^I^jl^'lii^'^ig-iiieuai'- to stratify the seeds, that is to, store 

,; the^i packed with alternate layers of sand or soil; somewhat 

, ' ;niof3t, in order to prevent them from drying too much. 

*.■■ " The depth at which the seeds should be sown maj be 

fllii^aiSSo^e'lni^roportionto the diameter, of the; seed ; that is 

'>a :: stav:rure the seed should be covered with a layer of soil equal 

v^Vi&SfiiicknesBb'tke greater diameter of the seed. This mle_ is 

*i"5: ^no-anean^'absolute. In fact, given the necessary favourable: 

::v " ' : '^^^^rig :: !oi :; £aequatB temperature and moisture, and a suitable. 

^soi^ittiost' seeds -will germinate if sown at a much greater depth* 
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Others. . will. germinate .quite at- tte surf acts :. of '.:tf le ■■': ■soil, : wifclv 
hardly ;any cojeriiig, .' M6;st;£Alto^;#iii Q^&rMixi0s ■ '^«M^ #ltfen ■ 
; sowh;at a : depth of :5; : te>; :1Q : titocs;;.'t^ 
seecL On the ; other vhan[d^ ; manyv ; seeds if ; aowiny;Mta;H •tooi'deeply 
will faihto germihatey/^ 

ture and moisture., and: may either die off, or preserve their 
vitality unimpaired for a long time, until with the ordinary 
tillage of the soil,: they are ■ brought up again to the surface; 
Even minute seeds,; like those of Antirrhinum, Campanula etc, 
will germinate at a depth of nearly 2 cm, in fairly loose soils j 
hut other minute seeds, such as the seed of Calcolaria hybrida, 
Gloxinia, Begonia etc. must he sown superficially, without any 
covering. These last belong to a class of seeds which should he. 
sown in leaf-mould, in pans, and their watering must. be 
done not by sprinkling on the surface, but by placing the, 
pan for some time in water, and allowing the water to soak or 
rise up by capillarity through the drainage hole of the pan. 
Other small seed's, whether sown in pans or in beds, should 
be watered lightly once : or twice a day by spraying through a 
very fine rose, and the dewlike drops should fall on the soil 
without any pressure in order not to' disturb the soil or cause 
the seed to be driven off to one side of the pan or bed, and 
the spraying should be so done that the Water is absorbed by the. 
soil without running or accumulating, that is without •fiooding. 

The pans should be well drained at the bottom, and the 
shelter ; of a glass frame is very useful to prevent the havoc 
which is often caused by heavy showers of rain. The seed-beds, 
particularly: those prepared in September for the early spring* 
Iflowelrtog pitentsy ^.asweil ; as for vegetables, : should bo;Jtod' ; ©'ut. 
so as: to be slightly above the level of the surreuhding ground, 
in order that any excess of rain water and moisture. may .easily 
drain oil' as it may provoke v. an unhealthy condition of .&« 
: b#i;^|%idis^rous ' Wsults *0r :the"you|ig ; ; ^edlihg.s^:^^rhe; :: fedjs^ 
; should: be hiade easily accessible ■ on vail sides: to 'facilitate the 
weeding and tending of seedlings, and should not be larger 
than just sufficient to be watered by one watering can, 
Watering should be done at least once a day, preferably in the 
afternoon,, when the sun , has gone off the bed, and the soil 
has somewhat cooled, but an additional light spraying in the 
morriing willbe found very beneficial. 
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_, ..-rThe beds 'should be prepared a 'few days before sowing, 

KM;;should- be 'heavily manured with * ell-rotted and old manure, 
lMie ; 'r : ed'''Once: or : twice at a few days interval, and left alone for 
I" ' about six days in order to allow the seeds of weeds to germinate, 
^%iatf :: t3 : 'get : 'rid of them before sowing. The sowing is best 
J^'done* in "'the' afternoon, so that the seed may have time to 
If ':M6iste&. properly and to start fermentation as a prelude to ger- 
fe '-:^atiOnVacl ivity, before it is subjected to the heat of the sun. 
l?#b'% also always advisable to shade off the. beds or the pan by 
' -sbme -shading of drv twigs or ordinary cane blinds which may 
e ^fe'r'em|ved ;: : by night, and' should be removed altogether as 
|:rgoWia%%e : - germination has been completed,. in order that the. 
^■sepling^ 

''Seefflm^s of tender flowering plants-;, such as Calceolaria, 
primula,. Cineraria, Gloxinia, Begonia, Streptoearpus etc. may 
.'be pricked off with a penknife as soon as they are strong 
ifiiimigh 'to handle, and potted off singly in small pots, which 
.should be. lightly sprinkled with water twice a day and placed 
, in a shaded ". glass frame or other shelter to harden off for a 
/ few days. Other scerll ings may be allowed to remain in the bed 
fcuntil strohg eiiough to be planted in pots or in the flower-bed. 
f^Tter ieldiifigs if allowed to remain too long in the seed-bed 
l^iii-'be'Coine- drawn up or weakly, or their growth may become. 
fe|owadVaiite'd' to- permit their being planted out with success ; 
llilgsides,- .ihe surplus time passed in the seed bed is so much 
lltimeflost from' the period normally required by the plants to 
ll'iVeach full development before flowering; 

Here brief reference may be made to the use of garden- 

'h iYauios w luch are an indispensable adjunct to the kitchen-garden 

fi^I :: '^ell-as-'. ; to'-the flower-garden. The frames are usually made 

f?' of pitch-pine, l£ metres long by 1 metre broad, raised about 

•■V.SS.'Q.in. in front, and about 60 cm. at the back, with a cover 

m^^^s-'S'^hiBS, which may be made hinged .or altogether 

"removable. Sowover, frames can be constructed of any practical 

. ! s^e : te : suit the various requirements of the ■■grower. Permanent 

; ;i|ra;nies, -with .the sides made of stone or other permanent 

,? material aresometimes made, the cover of course being always 

? easily 'moveable, wrl h its frame made of wood or iron. Sometimes 

';n|rames',>are made large enough to require two men to move off 

'' ; '' : ''"'" : '3'^o.terV : bui' these of course are not recommendable where 
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there is only one gardener. The site selected ■ . for the garden 
frames must vary, with the requirements of the grower, II hep 
wishes to raise: early Beealtnp :«f tomaioe^apsieniimv- #UFdsf 
anferginesj incumbers/ m : .; othernvege tables; or if Mfebbjeetll 
to: raise early . seedlings of BaWias, GkiimAgte^sj ;Beg'6nias etG% 
the frames should be placed in a sheltered and sunny situation! 
.full j exposed to the sun, with the glass panes hardly shaded- bi-f 
not at all. If his object is the early propagation of cuttings * 
etc, of summer flowering or foliage plants, the same situation]* 
is adyisable,.but:the;-glass: panes must be well shaded. For : ^|| 
offier purposes. it is better to; place Hie frames in .a warm, antf 
Sheltered locality, but protected from the direct rays of the 
sun by trees, or a trellis, or awning, and the panes should Be ^ 
be also more. or. less shaded. The-frames should be' made almost! 
air-tight hj raising up the earth all round the sides, the neces- 
sary ventilation being given when required by slightly raising 
the cover. For seedlings raised in the cold season,, the soif 
covered by the frame . may be removed to a depth of: .. at least 

^•"t* 1 '-' and *^ e pit tlius formed filled -up with coarse manure 
which is; firmly 'pressed, down and covered with about 2 cm, of 
soilj spas to constitute a true hot bed, upon which the seed-pahs 
or rooting pots are. placed ; and in all cases thesoil as well as, 
: the pans or : po.ts : are frequently Sprayed . or watered : to Ice&p : 
up the required degree of humidity, 
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ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS. 



XDEE this heading are included the ordinary garden 

*''■"'■' an^'a;lsy : biennials and herbaceous perennials. The sowing 

,;.,, , .,,,- ,^a$bn:' iB : - Stated in the rules already given, and watering . 

|'-i$ : ,: :$f /"-course ■ regulated by the period of. active growth and of 

^flowering.' 'Annuals which flower in spring, being planted out ; in 

**:ffet&ber ■S^ffeinber,- usually require to be watered only in the r 

d'ry. periods which may intervene between one 'shower and 

; an;<i>fcher-, ■tHe"-'pi"dinary rainf al 1 being sufficient for them, and of 

'V^ifrsef ' rehire.'' more' frequent attention as regards watering 

^$i|ri&j£^ when they are in' flower or 

'Ja'b^hl^b^oVeri • in order to improve the beauty of the flowers^ 

h * to 'prolong their life, and to ensure abetter supply of good 

l(;:s'e;ed.' • :■ Bummer, and autumn flowering annuals, which are. sown 

fenfetoirefc Aprib and flower in May-October,' and therefore their 

■cyM„e-'6f life 1 '.coincides with our summer period oi drought and 

Ifli'eat^haTfe-' to be watered regularly throughout their life, from 

|| : |f^J.mt5ineh : t;:>,th&t they are sown, until they have matured the 

iri : ;'.the'-ca'sV 'of- herbaceous perennials" their treatment 

^vaTies-in the* same manner according to their vegetative period 

'and their flowering period. Those which vegetate in Winter 

^and flower in spring, but lose the foliage in summer, such as 

pile; v^cahthus,. 'the . terrestrial Orchids etc., need very little 

Ja^em-tien: asf --regards watering during the summer months. 

pS^tjfeerv ;V^hi61^' ; ' like the Violet, the Pentstemon etc., flower in 

K spring, but have a period of active growth after flowering and 

^'i continue in leaf throughout the summer and autumn, must ho 



be 



|^^gd,s^ffi'6i|htly : to keep up their growth, at regular intervals 
feifeou-g.h'Q^ Others, which flower in summer 

V.nr auWinn^('a^ch'; as^Heuchera sanguinea, Eussellia juncea,- 

''''^arnVsiiiiiila' fragilis, Sedum maximum, Helenium autumnale, 



': Agapantlius u'm-ljellatiisi, Heinon>ca]lis fulva, Eudbeckia lafi- 
^'jiiflta,' the Dahlias etc., must be watered regularly throughout 



II 



1 the" whole summer and until they have ceased flowering. 

Certain spring and late spring annuals, such as Antir- 
"''"rhiuum, Gaillardia, Cineraria, Primula chinensis etc., are really 
' perennials, b Lit are best treated as annuals, not only because 
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they produce finer flowers in the first year, and later on acquirel 
a straggling, oi irregular habit of growth, but .also becaiisM 
most of them, even with .all due attention, do not survive 1I-- 
summer. Stocks may he classed. along with them, but certain I 
types such as the green-leaved sorts will do well for two 'ye'arll 
at least, if planted in a dry border, and kept comparatively dry! 
throughout the summer. 7 1 

Such herbaceous perennials, like Leontopodimn alpinum 
(the pretty Edelweis), Primula auricula and other gems of the 
Alpine Flora, cannot be expected to do well here, for reasons of 
climate. They can he kept for some time in a more, orlessi 
precarious condition, by growing in pots with vegetable-mbulil 
along a northern wall and frequently Sprayed to keep up a codll 
atmosphere around them. Others, like the charming Salviaf 
patens, Gentiana acaulis, G. purpurea etc., besides requiring aj 
colder climatej dislike a calcareous soil, and therefore their: 
cultivation is doubly difficult. 

Most herbaceous perennials do better in the half -shade,; 
created by the presence of tall trees, or along a wall with; a ; 
northern aspeet; but there are also those which require a sunny 
and open situation in order to grow and flower at their best.- 
The more commonly grown of these last, are: RuseeHia junceay 
Heliehrysum orientale, Salvia splendens, S. aisurea, k erib4 
calyx, S. argentea, Hollyhocks, Stocks, Gerbera Jamesoni an'dl 
its /hybrids, Carnations, Sweet William, Pinks, Poteiitillas,? 
Lychnis chalcedonica, Geum urbanum, Alyssum saxatile, Av 
Behthami, Anemone, Ranunculus, Dahlias, Agapanthus unbel- 
latus and most bulbs. 

Many spring annuals thrive: well in the shade of trees, and;! 
indeed some of them, like Cineraria, Nemophila, Saponar'ay 
Calceolaria pin riata, Pansies etc., must be grown iu rather; 
shaded localities to develop, the beauty of their howefs.^b ; t;he;i 
f Me'stMteiiti .0tMr;s;;roqui^ ;: ApbltehfeL 

ma,.Chinese Pinks^ Salpiglossis, Othphalodes; Linum, :Seabiosa, I 
Antirrhinum,, Llnaria, Sidene, Leptosyne, Chrysanthemum? 
carihatum, the Poppies, the Grasses etc; This rule is reversed- 
in the ease of most summer and autumn annuals, whiehf;; 
without exception must be planted in full sunshine in order io 
give' satisfactory results. Even such species, as Amaranths; 
tricolor, A. salicifoliusj Tagetes erecta, T. patula and others^ 



I. it t;-.rr. e fiiirly i-; i ;i hi the shade, give better results when 

I planted in full 5an->hino Iiideod, spraying which is so 

, b'crieiic ii :>» most plan is it i roperly done, is apt to bring on a 

5 ,serere attack ct mildew on such plants as the Zinnias, the 

ilosias, "\<> Sunflowers, Helichrysum bracteatum etc., but 

•fiat-face dressings of old manure repeated once or twice through- 

, uat the summer nre as useful for summer annuals as they are 

'for spriug annual =i, and indeed such dressings are frequently a 

I' necessity owing to the rapid decomposition of manures under 

I the iiifliiencfa ot froqaent watering in soils heavily. charged with 

i % '- Tn planting beds of annuals it is very desirable that~ ; the 

seedlings- be. of the same ^rength and age, in order to have 

ftrennoss of growth and simultaneous blooming: .periods. There- 

■fore' sny failures should be attended to and replaced at once, 

otlio wise tbc dosiEfid uniformity of growth cannot be attained; 

, aud it ; fi necessary that the seedlings be transplanted with all 
>la^ o-iw- , so as to disturb their roots as little as possible. If the 
N,«i!«- bed k x. •■ant to show only one. colour, it is necessary to 
plant just a littie more thickly in order that any plants 
jhowiitc a different cniour may be pulled out at once, without 
leaving appreciable gaps. 

; ' Many plants with a taJl branching habit of growth, such- as 

■ 'C^rysauth'einum corcnaxjum, C. carinatum, Zinnia elegans, 
;' iE eln-hrypn m bracteatum, Tagetes erecta and a few others, 
% should be trimmed back to about 3c. m. above ground, as soon 

-si- i:.'.v are established in their beds, in order to induce them 

^ to, throw out elide branches and acquire a bushy habit, which 

will iin] »irt greater regularity to .the. bed- and prevent the plants 

"{- ;fro'n Incoming top-heaiy at about the flowering period, when 

^of'jOLirBc it will be looeh too late to think, of trimming them. 

] "" „ 'Certain sumnier plants, ^ueh as Zhmia, Dahlia, the double- 
no^e't'ed Helianihue, Tagctes etc., having a prolonged flowering 
.period, may be trimmed here and there, with all due care, in 
•o s ier to remdv^ straggling branches, withered flowers etc., 

■ bu£ tHs^tiioiraing' must be done at a sufficiently early, period to 
allow time for the plants to make new growth, and should 
never be =■-> severe ti-s to deform the plant or to check too much 

•' The course of ite derelopnieiit, ..:■ , "= 
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■ VI, 
SHRUBS. 



SHRUBS* like other plants, from the gardener's point of " 
view may be grouped into various classes; viz: Evergreen^ 
and leaf-shedding shrubs, eh cubby or woody climbers;,- 
and each group may be subdivided into flowering or foliage^ 
plants. Climbers, and also the Rose, will 'be considered uridei^ 
separate headings, and shrubs requiring, a soil of leaf-mo dlety 
such as the Camellia, the Gardenia etc will be likewise dealt''; 
with separately. Even thus restricted, shrubs, both noweWhgi 
and foliage, offer to the. gardener a very . wide field fdf j 
selection to suit all requirements. Indeed no garden can do a% 
all without shrubs., many of which are of easy culture -and of' 
high ornamental value. . Certain shrubs may in time reach the''; 
size of a fairly large tree, but they never lose their ■inherent:; 
shrubby character, by branching at the base . or continually 
throwing up suckers around the main stem. Thus' Laurus ■ 
nobilis : (the Bay-tree) and Nerium Oleander (the Rose-bay)/;: 
are often reared as standards for planting along avenues, ■and/ 
with persistent, treatment can be made 4^0 assume -a :tifee>Oike : , 
habit arid a height of 8 metres, or more, but if neglected tctf!; 
. soine^tirney: .': will thro* ; up/^a ; darge : number;, M: ;eid'e^tench:es| 
arid suckers from the' baseband lose dieii* !#ec^ike ; :4s : pect;: ■;; : ' rSg 

The Bay-tree or Noble Laurel is justly prized for its ; ' 
highly ornamental cjUalHes, and may be taken as a type of 7! 
a foliage shrub; It is propagated, chiefly by seed, and sometimes : 
by rooted suckers. Other evergreen foliage shrubs of the same ] 
type are the following : Myoporum v serratum or M, irisulare' ■ 
M. pietnm, M. Sandwichensc;, M. ■angustifoliutn usually pro-.; 
pagatedby sefl.ds or cuttings, Pittosporum undulatum, P. Tobira 
andP. crassifolium, which are also valuable as flowering. shrubs, -., 
and, are- propagated principally by seed, Coprosma..'' , fucida,: 
propagated by cuttings, Euonymus japonicus, Xdgustrum.':; 
europaeum, L, lucidutn, Sciadophyllum digitatum, S. pulcrum^ ; 
Oassine Mauricenia, Crataegus Pyracantha, Oorynoearpus levi- ■': 
gata, Melaleuea diosmaefolia; Phyllirea angustifolia, Ph. lati- 
folia, Coceulus laurifolius, etc. whieh are propagated by cut-.. 
tings; Ligustrum nepalense, Rhamnus Alaternus, Caesalpiniav; 
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^■iC.:Bon'dic"elia, Eugenia, uniflora or E. Micheli, E.Ugni, 
um^Cattleyanum, Raphiolepis ovata etc. which are propa- 
■r.'s$.eds;; i)uranta Plumieri, ParkiiTsonia aculeata etc 
t;'Sre , --,a ; lso.:.Hig - hly ornamental ou account ; of their flowers: . 

The Rose-bay or Oleander' is also highly prized for its 

ornamental qualities, Here it supplies, and not unworthily, the 

ice ;,0'f ' the Rhododendrons in more northern latitudes. It 

J*$£'-M' flower ■practically all the summer, and for elegance of 

IV^al'mg^.-.aS' well as . for the vivid or delicate colours of its 

; 'flowers it is hard to beat. It has only one. drawback, the leaves 

L be^irig somewhat rough and viscid, are- apt to retain much road 

|^l|^ ! \-'^je!;-"ti , eer"iH-alI its parts is also very poisonous, and the 

|j'|L;B^e ; rsvsJi^.uld';rio't be inade- use of for decorating closed rooiris. 

IfJ'It'ii'.' ptfo'pagate.d by cuttings, layers, or suckers, rarely by seed'! 

irives in all soils, and does not object to stagnant moisture; 

f|J:'in ttioist soils and sheltered situations it often reaches the size 

] of; a; fine- 'tree up to 7 or S metres high. Nerium odorum, or 

•N.' flavescens, the Yellow Oleander is a smaller shrub very 

pretty and ornamental. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis and its various 

;f6i^8j'siii'gleor;double ? are very recommendable for the more 

.sheltered ' gardens. They are very ornamental and. showy 

' throughout the summer and autumn, and are ehiefly grown from 

cuttings and layers, but H. schizopetalus is usually multiplied 

by' ^n'iirft|n§/;;oi' f :Jt. rbsa-siiiensis. The pretty Bauhinia purpurea 

\ is almost an evergreen, losing its foliage in spring, ait the 

R>%toevtime ; ;Mat.it is covering itself with its Cattfeya-like flowers, 

^■■"^'^|*^clViB r.pjMj^qgaLtfed. by seed: Photinia serrulata or Crataegus 

¥r'*g|a^l , ai 'and;. Raphiolepis indica have shining green foliage and 

gfe&tiicles':6£ white '01* pinkish flowers ; they are best propagated 

, ^%; grafting.;' on quince stock in winter. Albizzia Julibrissim 

) With its large heads of fine caper-like flowers is very ornamental, 

»§j^di?'.14ke' "thje : ; : Mimosas and Acacias is propagated- by seed. 

K.^m'6ng : . : .tte.; , .Acaeias the following . are, the best known, in our 

l^nsvs- '■Ajcacia ■ Farnesiana ' (the : Sponge-tree Acacia), A. 

f'o'lfliigifoliay A. cyanophylla, A. semperflorens, A. suaveolens,. 

pfji^saligoa, A., moluccana, A. linifolia, A. Baileyana,. A. cultri- . 

■ formis etc. Abutilon Thompsoni and other sorts usually grown 

from cuttings, are valuable both as foliage plants and for 

$ejr bell-shaped flowers. Abutilon vexillarius has larger leaves 

.smaller^: dark-red flowers produced- in- bunches. Cassia 
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^piibpagaitied by layers, but for some unaccountable reason it is 

' little grown, although its cultivation presents no difficulties. 

'-■'So'/Eiisoi Templetonia retuea, a Leguminose shrub, with its 

elegant tiny linear emarginate leaves of a dark glaucous green, 

produces a profusion of large dark-red pea-lite flowers in 

■spring. It is : propagated by seed,, and its growth is rather 

I'low, but it resists the drought admirably and adapts itself 

to ■any soil. ■ Viburnum Tinus is a winter-flowering shrub 

usually propagated by seeds or cuttings, and is deservedly popular. 

■l^'^ihV.number of leaf-shedding flowering shrubs which grow 

^#e!l/4h. these Islands is as large as that, of the evergreen 

||M*nS, : -aiid- includes quite a number of very desirable species, 

' provided that there is room enough for them in the garden. 

; ' WeT" ■ well-known Erangipani (Plumeria alba and its congeners 

■fe: acutifolia, P. bieolor, P. rubra, etc.) have been long grown 

iii our gardens, and sometimes, reach the size of small trees. 

The first named is preferable to the others, producing larger 

,.■ -heads and larger flowers, which as in all species have a delicate 

""''"'""ime. It is. easily propagated by cuttings taken towards 

We end of May or early in June, just when the new leaves 

y^a-re- forming. The cuttings should be dried in the shade, for 2 

|^3 : ; dais -before planting, and should be sparingly watered 

Vutitii .they are well rooted and are making fine growth. Water 

should be withheld in winter. The double-flowered pomegranate 

I'wphT its dark green foliage and double scarlet flowers striped 

■Tvliife is'very showy, and requires very little attention. The ubi- 



fioribunda, G. corymbosa and other species, are met: with here); 
and there and are always' grown from seed. .Joehroitia tubulosumi| 
or Oestrum cyaneum, Jochroma' coccineum or Oestrum coc- 
cineum, Oestrum fastigiatum, 0. nocturnum, C. aurantiacum, f 
0. porphyreum or Habrothamnus elegans, and other shrubs of 
the Solanaceous family are always ornamental and rich-flower- 
ing." Iliey are mostly grown from cuttings, but Jochroma 
coccineum is better grown from seed. Datura arborea, D. 
sanguinea and Bruginansia Candida, especially this last which;! 
is much admired 'in the public gardens and is often confused 
with the less recommendable Datura arborea, are propagated 
by cuttings. Caesalpinia (Poinciana) Gillesii, theV;PaTa;dii*; 
flower, propagated by seed, is another useful flowering ehrufe-i 
practically evergreen, and Akaoia Malvavisous or Malvavisctis" 
arboreus with its dark green foliage and scarlet' flowers is; 
always attractive. Acocanthera spectabilis is. a pretty evergreeh|| 
shrub with glossy foliage and bunches of sweet-scented jasmine-; 
like flowers, produced in the axils of the leaves, and does : well ini 
dry sunny ■situations. The. well-known Wigandia cariatcasana; 
and its. congener W. ur ens, propagafed. by seed or suckers^ 
with their, ample foliage give a tropical aspect to the shrubbery.: 
Tecoma capensis with dark shining green foliage and bunches 
of\ lively scarlet flowers; produced profusely in summer an® 
autumn, . is in reality a climber but is often trained as: bush; 
or standard. It is propagated easily by layers ; so also Tecoma 

stans with its golden yellow flowers and Tecoma Smithii with*- w hiteis verv showy, and requires very lime attention, 
large terminal heads of deep golden flowers are now muchEq^ito ys gi ea g nus an g u stifolia, popularly known as Olivaspecios a, 
grown, They are easily propagated by seed or layers and do _$* i.^ appreciated on account of its agreably though strongly per- 
well anywhere, provided that they are well sheltered to develop ¥ j .;f ume( j lowers produced in spring. The'mock-OmuuefPhiladel- 
their great wealth of flowers in autumn. Spannamiia africana»i*v^; U g' ooronar i ll s) in its many varieties,, and the graceful Spiraea 
and its double-flowered variety are in flower' practically airtheigg^^ e -)ia and its double-flowered form, which flower profusely 
year and are easily grown from cuttings or suckers, thriving^.i^'g^j^g are universally appreciated and thrive well in a deep 



well in dry situations.: 

Gertain evergreen flowering shrubs would be much morel 
cultivated and appreciated if they were better known, Two : 
examples maybe quoted here. Eondeletia speciosa or E> odoratjt, 
a EiibiaceOus plant,: with its pretty small oval coriaceous dark 
green leaves is' covered all over' throughout the summer" with 
very ornamental orange-coloured flowers. It is an old acquaint 
tauce in our gardens^. . and is perfectly hardy, It.is. easily | 



.. 



soil' moderately moist. Hibiscus mutabilis with its large double 

white flowers produced in. autumn, turning red within 2 1- 

hours, and the many single and double-flowered varieties of 

hibiscus Altea are also popular. All these and other leaf- 

i, sliedding shrubs are propagated by cuttings or suckers, during 

" Winter. The pretty and very popular White Broom (Genista 

and the yellow-flowered Spanish . bi-oom (Spartium 

!\ juiie'eum) thrive ...well in dry soils and are propagated by seed. 
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Erythrina Crieta-galli is a very showy shrub in Hay-Juno j with-P 
its large velvety-red pea-like Hewers. It is propagated rbyf 
seed, and thrives well in a krgc pot.. It should be planted in" 
a dry- sheltered situation, where with due care it may reach;* 
height of 4 or 5 metres, bat is apt to lost* many of its' branches, 
in winter, being often reduced to a mere stump. The beautiful 
Lilacs do well in a deep soil, and. a cool situation. They should* 
be more popular with our gardeners. They are best propagated 
by grafting on seedlings or suffers of the -wild or typical? 
Lilac. Euphorbia or Poinsettia . pulcherrima is a gorgeous; 
autumn-flowering shrub much cultivated, and is < propagated; 
by ripened cuttings during winter, or early spring. Another: 
old denizen of our gardens is the sweet Verbena 
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is pronaeated bv'^ipse-.; 'much of their beauty and ornamental character. Shrubs, 
especially the larger specie's, should be planted by them- 
l selves, properly spaced, so that they may attain their proper 
'development, trimming them just enough to keep them in shape, 
to remove dead or sicMy branches. It . is important to 
Ffeelect .^the site for each species. according" to its requirements, 
shelter, the quality and depth of soil, and local 
'conditions of moisture. Bushes ■May be planted in front of 
> shrubs, and many of them will do well in the shade of trees or 
'.even of tall shrubs, thus making good. use of the space. beneath 
.the trees which otherwise would often remain bare. Certain 
k bushes will 'stand the drought' as well as the trees themselves, 
citriodora), which is commonly met with in country-yards "andil.and ■ their' presence is rarely prejudicial to the continued well 
gardens. It is propagated by cuttings in winter, and its highly 
aromatic leaves and flowers are the principal ingredient of the 
pot-powri. There are of course many other shrubs,' both: 
evergreen and leaf-shedding;, which for the sake of brevity! 
are being left out, from '. this enumeration. It may be pointed * 
out, however, that lie distinction. between ; shrubs; and bushes! 
is not always clear, the term bush being generally applied, to, 
the smaller shrubs with or without stems or suckeiWarising froml 
the base. Such plants as Melianthus major, M. minor, Clero- * 
dendron frajrans, Echium fastuosum, Psiadia : glutinosa, Bubusi 
sp., Justicia carnea, J. coccinea, Aphelandra sp. Solanum DonH 
beyanum, Murraya exotica, Strobylanthes DyerianuSy ^etonicEii; 
Hendersonii, Yiburnum Opulus, :Diosmaericoides, Hypericum; 
aureumj Galliandra pulcherrima, Buxus sempervireus,;.B; balea.- 
rica, Rosmarinus officinalis etc* are rather bushes than .shrubsyj 
but for ail that their ornamental value cannot be questioned;;; 



bipig of the trees. 

:. ; .In many caseSy if the place is sufficiently moist, or if there 

Jijwe- " arrangements for periodical irrigation, the whole space 

between the trees can be covered with bushes and herbaceous 

^peteiuiials, and such an association of trees, bushes and peren- 

'!nials is particularly adyisable along the boundaries of the 



igarden, in order to hide unsightly walls and provide 
llfvipE away ;from the flower-beds, without an excessive 
t'Ot colour. 



a quiet 
display 



The use of Shrubs and Bushes in the garden is not bften ; 
rightly understood. Iii ..small gardens, shrubs like Plumeriay 
Duranta, Hibiscus etc. are made use of instead. of trees, and" 
such use is of course commendable. They can be also planted 
as isolated specimens in large flower-beds, where they improve, 
the general appearance of the bed, and serve to break up the 
monotony of colour and the uniformity of the bed, which: 
would, otherwise be too strikingly artificial.. However, shrubs^ 
are too often huddled together between large trees, where they : 
have a hard struggle for existence, become deformed, tod: 



'■Shrubs and bushes requiring frequent watering should not 
J;be planted close to trees which are not frequentely watered. 
^They will do well, of. course, for the first season, but too soon 

■the roots of the trees will crowd around them in such a 
Manil^r. .that; the further growth x>f the shrubs and bushes 
^0c$mes''iinpossible. Dressings of manure for shrubs and- bushes 
^are'.'.b^est given in autumn ; but where there is periodical 

^afeingyin summei'j manure may be applied again in spring, 
id'" indeed a dressing of old manure, given early in spring 

-immediately before commencing irrigation will greatly improve 
"3|ie .activity of the roots. 
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VII. 

CUMBERS. 



THE annual climbers are many, and are often very oniamenta|| 
or interesting. The Sweet Pea is of course an annual-^ 
climber, and on account of its popularity, the beautiful! 
shades of colour and the various strains would deserve to b^; 
dealt with under a separate heading, if more space were avaib 
able. The Sweet-Pea is a native of Sicily and the Hast, theH 
original species Lathyrus odoratus being found wild in those! 
sunny lands. In our gardens the wild species has given placef 
to numberless varieties, which are now more or less groupe'dj 
in strains. The large-flowered strain bears very large flowers^ 
mostly four oa the same truss*, and the shades of. the colour are 
perfectly lovely. The standard or large upper petal is -usually! 
of: good sub tanee and more or less waved. The early-flowering 1 
Or ^Christmas, Sweet-peas are much -smaller, and the range .^ 
colour is lass extensive, but as.they are sown in August ;igj 
flower in December, January and February, they are justly| 
appreciated. for supplying a graceful and deliciously scentedi 
flower when other flowers are scarce. The Sweet-pea must havgl 
a good red soil, deeply worked and: well-manured. The spring--! 
flowering strains are sown in October-November,, and are besi! 
sown at first . in small pots, 4 to 6 seeds in. each pot, and, are! 
transferred to the. open ground towards the close of Sovembe^l 
or early in December, in a sunny and sheltered situation which! 
has been properly tilled and heavily manured about one nioniiel 



before. 



The seedlings 



soon begin to make headway, and^ini 



February the fctems will have to be trailed- on sticks or otherl 
support prepared for them. They must not be allowed; toj 
suffer from want of water, and are benefited by a watering withl 
liquid manure in February or early in March. The .soil shouldf 
be very well drained naturally, as any excess of moisture is'! 
sure to induce a sickly condition from which the plants willf 
not recover in time to flower well. 

Stost annual climbers flower in summer and autumni 
and prefer to be sown directly in pluco, on a soil de< ply digged 
and manured some days before sowing. Indeed, there are i'<-v>- 
aiinual climbers which can be sown in a bed arid then tra-ns^ 
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I'with a baU of earth, without seriously checking their. 
imong these may be mentioned the various species 
jlind^arlotks of orn atnenfcil gourds belonging to the genera 
ffzhwurhiia, Cucumis, Coccinea, Lagenaria, Luffa, and Benmcasa, 
' J!5 well as the nf-arlv allW Momordica Charantia, Momordica 
Bi'samiteaod Biionupsir bciiiiosa; the pretty Thunbergia: 
*•, jLMa.the iutWestmg Bladder-vine Oardiosper mum Bahcacabum; 
j'ftV very elegant Cypress-vine Ipomoea Quamoolit, -and its 
& convener lpoflu>of> coccinea with their scarlet Jasmine bite 
I". flowers produced throughout the summer. These last: climbers. 
f-.are of course chierlj pot-plants with limited development. But 
I: other epfiies of annual Ipomcea* are better sown directly m 
|: place,, and with proper treatment will develop -enormously dur- 
1 inT the summpi, ti«w«ung in profusion until killed by the cold 
- y Among the Ipomceas the .first place ■■-. 

, " . species; from . S oudari introduced 
Si.yre m row; *.«> growth is quick and extensive, ■climbing .up to 
, ■ -it of -5 m^res or more; and the flowering period commen- 
Ivbeslii'SepteiTibei*, pmohming every morning a considerable num- 
btrof Ij-iye bloom", of a charming sky blue colour with a yel- 
S'lcwish throat. Ot-hei s-p. cies such as I. Gonvolvu, I, limbata etc., 
* a«'p ako grown. Tko seed may be sown in- clumps of: 5, and the 
"■^diiiigg Ihiuncd out to lor 2^ reseiwing the most vigorous. 
P'l; ' Miuft lobata and Bccremocarpus scaber are two summer. 
J;-olinib"ers often grown to cover bowers arid peigolas. They 
'%f ( in autumn usually very, prof usely but rather, late, : so 
a* the .blooming is not very prolonged. They require the 
I k,me treatment ad Epomoaa. The pretty Bryonopsis laciniosa 
1§ crythrocajpa ib ornamental both o.ri, account of its elegant 
I vine- 111 e foliage as well as for the : clusteis of small round 
$ • scferiet iruit - with longitudinally arranged silvery white blotches, 
i wiiich remans long after the plant has died off late m autumn. 
U This I'l-ocptr ^ used to cover the. stems of trees, and for culti- 
vation in pots, and has practically naturalised itself in several 
j g%v h us. Chtorin. Teiuatea. is another pretty creeper of limited 
I' growth suitable for pot culture, producing large sky-blue 
1 .fiowecs, morv or Iws resembling a huge Sweet-pea.; there is. also 
i s flhitevarif ly which is not so charming as the typical form. 
I': '■■'' "' Hamulus, japonious, with very ornamental foliage variegat- 
* " f4 white, is grown to cover pillars and. stems of trees. Canavalia 

IfefsHt- : '':■■:':''... 
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gladiata, the Sword-bean, is grown for the„interestmg;hage pods! 
containing .4 to 10 large oval red beans with a long white hiluim| 
The beans are sown singly, and the plant has a. limited develop: 1 ; 
ment, but may produce as many as twenty pods; .The Scarletijl 
Runner-bean {.Phaseolus.hispanicus) is likewise ou^tivatedMsli 
a curiosity, for its small racemes of scarlet flowers followed by '1 
pods with 2 toSyTiolet kidney-shaped beans mottled: whites; 
Maurandia Barclayana is grown for the sake of its larger purpleflj 
or pink .flowers. : 

All these summer annual climbers require more : ; or less JtheJ 
same . treatment, viz : ;a good soil well niaiiuredj ireguentif 
watering and a sunny situation. ■■;;■*;* 

The perennial climbers, as in the ease of shrubs, include 
both evergreen and leaf-shedding species, and each group:;; 
includes-both flowering and foliage plants. The true climbers 
are. those, which are naturally provided with some .means to} 
climb, either in the shape of tendrils as in Tecoma capreolata," 
and Ooccinea indica, or of hooks as in Tecorna Twe.ediaria, or of :;. 
fulcra as in Te coma radicans and the Common. Ivy, or of curvecl, 
thorns as in Bougamvilloa : ; or the stem may be voluble as in: 
Ipomceas, Stephanotis, . Miaudevilla, Cephalandra, Dolichos etc. 
Other, species, such as Bosea Yerva-Mora, Buddleyaamericana, ; 
Solandra grandiflora, Jasminum priinulinum, J. officinale etci, ; . 
are. simply sarmentose. 

The evergreen climbers include such species as Bougainvil^ 
lea ypectabilis, B. glabra, B. lateritia, Stephanotis fforibunda^.;; 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, Hoya carnosa,- Arauja: serlcife'ra?; 
Jasmimum primulinum, J. azoricum, J. luoidiiro, j. officinale, 
Ehynchospermum jaeminoides, Tecoma capensis, T. -rosea,; TV- 
jasminoides, T. Tweediana, Bignonia capreojata, B. Iiindleyanaj 
B. luelda, Ficus repcns, the common ivy (Hedera Helif) with" 
its numerous varieties, Dioclea glyciuoides, Buddleya amerieana. 
Plumbago capensis. Maudevilla suaveolens, liouice'ra australis,,. 
L. Hildebrantdi, L Capril'olium, Lapageria rosea, : Oelastrusjt 
angulata, 0. seandens, Aristolochia elegans, A., altissima, Jtv! : 
ornithooephala, A. granditlora, Cephalandra palmataj Ephedra; 
altissima, Muohlenbeckiaeomplexa, M. cymbaefolia, Passiflbriif 
coerulea, P. luuata, P. quadrant u la ris, P. princeps, P. edulis. 
Polygonum Baldschuanicuiu etc. The common Anredera seandens 
and Mikania seandens are two old denizens of our 'gardens. 



||,p,.^..; ; .:;-.. -,; ■. _:^.;_. 

Most of these climbers can be propagated by layers, or by . 
Singer by seed. A few, . such ;as Aristolochia, Scbubertia, 
S&yptostegia/.Arauja or Physianthus, are usually only grown 
im 'se$dv Keus repens and P. minima, Bbsea Yerva-Mora, 
h^'Paesifloras etc., are propagated only by layers or cuttings, 
lumbago, Diocleaetc, are propagated by .suckers which are 
ieW'-ko'duced around the stem. Calonyction emicloleucum, the 
femfioeirt Moon-flower, is deservedly popular and is very easily 
by -layers. 



i Buramta Plumieri, Bosea Yerva-Mora, Bignonia capreolata, 
%|&S^|i : :S#e;0iana,. :.RhyhC'hospennum jasminoides, Stephanotis 
|||^uiida|ja:shfihum azoricum, Lonicera and Aristolochia are 
pk||iulirly;vsurtable for . evergreen bowers or pergolas. 
&,.'.'•• The leaf -shedding climbers, although less numerous, ..are 
i**ratiy' , essWnamental. Some of them, such as Tecoma radicans, 
te^pKe|^8^iiiQ6a etc:, and Ampelopsis quinquefolia, reach 
^'-^realt height and are able to attach themselves' naturally to the 
• .wcffl; ie^dmng no assistance . Wistaria sinensis is another tall 
||.^ihg"'sp%'ci ( esv with voluble stems, and. Datura sarmentosa 
"i|t : 'S(lMd"i^vgrandifiora is sarmentose and usually leafless nr 
f'win'ter, and can be carried up to 12 metres or more.; Wistaria 
||s: ; ^4fly- propagated by seed, and the others by cuttings or 
^laferf^^'--©t , fe'-Ie:al-slieddmg climbers are the . following : 3as- 



nSuB ;, Wtfdltldrum, 



Tecoma granditlora, T. Kerere, Cardios 
"pormumhirstitum (a ftist growing species really evergreen, 
faiuft usuallyfeafl'ess in winter) , Ampelopsis Veitchii, A Henry ana, . 
!'• Clematis Vitalba, C. Flammula, C. montana, the Wichunana 
P^^--f felr^i-vo'IiibiliB, Akebia quinata ete.Sechium edule and 
llldfeymdifipra. two Cueurbitaeeous species, are really ever- 
green, but generally lose the foliage in winter. 
l&l%e|^al|iandiflora is a magnificent:; species of rather low 
lliia^^i^i^/' : oflen more or less shrubby; so valso is 
fe#^;;^U,fiigd'ica a rare species *ith .scarlet Jasmine-like 
:gaiMm' Dulcamara, S. jasminoidas, S. Seafdrth- 



$|sj 

^i^'t^^il!(>-6T6rgreen; and Dioscorea Batatas and D. 
■,-diacoior throw up new stems, every year, from their underground 
tubers. 

'■■•Ahtigonon leptopus la a truly elegant climber producing. 
fefege/;pa^ide:a ; ,. of very, pretty, rose .or pink -flowers thi-oughout . 
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tKe summer and autumn. A. loncaiithwm^ species or variety 
with pure white flower's in smaller panicles,. is;still rare iii 
our gardens;, but it has not. the vigour: and the charming 
contrast of colour of A. leptopus. Both are grown from seed. 
The splendid Solanum Wendlandi, which is practically leafless 
in winter j produces large heads of bluish-mauve flowers through* 
out the summer, and is also an excellent creeper for pergolas 
It. is propagated by cuttings or .layers in March- May. Passi- 
flora alata (var. Constance Elliott), and the remarkable 
Phaseolus Caracalla (the Snail-flower) are also mostly leafless 
in winter. . This last is' propagated: by' seed 1 ; the first bolih by 
seeds and suckers. 

Apart from the suppm-t and space whioh they require^ the;: 
climbers should have the same treatment as shrubs and 
bushes. Such species as Lapageria rosea and its variety alba, 
Asparagus plumosus and perhaps also Eignonia 3Jindleyana> 
should be;grown in leaf -mould mixed, with silver sand. Piper 
porphyrophyllus a .most, beautiful. . gree ah ©use foliage creeper, 
requires the same soil, : may be propagated ;% puttings hi e;arly? : 
summer, and must have the shelter of tlve ; glass hoiiBcitJr'rough-; 
out the year* The more tender ^climbers,; '.' isiach as oStepbanbiiis^ 
floribunda;, Aristolbchia: gig^s-j^raradiflO^ ■ 

bertia grandifloraj Standevillea suaveolens, Passiflora quadran- ' 
gularis. P. prineeps etc., require: a>sheItereoV ; situation, a good 
eoiJji and proper attention in watering; .All vthe qthars 'are more.^ 
or less; hardy and if properly estabiished^iyiltreqviire little 
attention beyond an oceasional dressing of manure and per- 
iodical watering, and of course periodical trimming and trailing; 

The layering of- climbers is ;60mmonly.jdone inrspring^when 
the :YegetatiTe>proceSs -starts into: fresh ;act;|$ty :a r f^erili^MsfeQ!i:.L 
winter, and "in most case*: the ' formation 'off rbots; : Ja^ef -place ■ 
within one: month to -six weeks, ;but : the dayers:: sh^ldnpjb be..- 
severedv from the v'motJi«rrpl^t;\b> Jo^liiiiy ,; are;' : ^fOTJt^i^'-w^ii.V 
rooted to be abl ■ to bear ari independent existence. : ^ery often; ;: 
the rooting process is facilitated by ringing the bark, 'by - : 
bruising or iomgue-spUtting of the stem, or even by partly break- 
ing it off, to- hasten the formation of a -rooting callus. TheJ 
layers, of eertauvereepers will take a long time to root j others- 
such as Bongamvillea, Jasminum, Stephaiiotis w^ill not root 
before June or July, There are also creepers, which root in a 
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t-lhort time, : and any branch touching the soil will root at once. 

H^is' is: the case with the Wiehuriana roses, Jasminum prim u- 

'linum, J. nudifloruni, many species of Pubns, Ipomcca purpurea, 

' ! Sal0iiyction emicloleucuffi etc. The branch selected for layering 

'.should be preferably, though not necessarily, that formed in 

the preceding year, but in a few cases such as Jasminum 

primulinum, J, nudifiorum. Pubus etc; as well as the rich 

flowering bushy perennial Eussellia juncea, the tips of growing 

branches make excellent layers, and root at once if dipped for 

1 Iq 3 cm. in the soil kept moderately moist. The new vigorous 

items of creepers make better layers than the weaker wood. 

bulb in all cases it is necessary that the stems be properly wooded 

or lignified, that is at least 6 months old. Many climbers, 

particularly the leaf-shedding species, are easily; propagated by 

ibasoiied cuttings planted in winter or early spring, before the 

/start of active vegetation. Evergreen creepers are also often 

■pl^opagated by cuttings taken during spring or summer, and 

planted under glass or in a warm and shaded situation, but such 

,: cuttings usually take a longer time to grow into fine plants, 

;thaiiit is tho case with layers. In some instances, such as 

^bsea, Solahdra, Gelastrus, cuttings can be planted practically 

sa'l4the:yeari : "; 

'■';■■''■■; . The trimming of creepers is a very important consideration, ■' 
;p|fen requiring much skill ' on the part of the gardener. In a /.■ 
.-fe,w: cases, such as Stephahotis floribunday; Hoya; carnosa,^ 
physianthus albens etc., the trimming should be limited to;i( 
^■thts removal of dead and sickly branches, and to the extricating^ \ 
Varid spreading out those branches, which have got twisted to- 
gether during last year's growth. Such trimming should be 
'dohe at the commencement of the growing period: in spring, 
^tahd-agaihonce or twice in the course of summer. The gardener 
i;:iioeS : ndt be particularly attentive as regards the position of the 
iiifeayesj as :in a/shorttime, somotimeB witliin 24 hours, they will 
fiturnround arid take up their normal position, with the upper 
liirJaoe facing the light, fleshy and coriaceous leaves, such as 
thoste of Hoya, Stephanotis etc., of course take a longer time to 
; tuto rounds but. tender leaves such as those Mikania, Dolicbos, 
JMaurandia^ etc." usually tura round in the night, and 

are found in the mornhig facing upwards. Ivy-Geraniums are 
best trimmed early in winter, Jasminum officinale must be 
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trimmed or rather pruned somewhat hard, in winter, and 
such climbers as Clematis Vitalba, Teco.ma radieans, T. grand!- 
flora, the showy Lantanas etc., are treated in the same manner. 
Other creepers, such as Bougainvillea, Lonicera arid the Rambler 
Wichuriana Roses, must be trimmed rather hard soon, after 
they have done flowering, in order to .induce them to form good 
fresh wood for next year's flowering' season. The Bougainvillea 
is entitled to be called the Queen of Climbers, and covers our 
walls with magnificent tapestries for a prolonged .period. To 
preserve arid foster its flowering qualities the trimming should; 
be done ..as soon as the last fio vers have faded, in April or 
May. A second trimming just sufficient to shorten or top the 
hew growths maybe done early in September, upon :wh;ich the r 
flowering: shootB begin to develop as side-twigs :on the trimmed 
branches. In. the ease of the spring and summer-flowering Bou- 
gainvillea glabra Sanderiana the trimming and : trailing may be 
done in June-July, and a second light trimming is done in -winter. 
The common Ivy is best trimmed towards the close of summer, 
but the rule that climbers should be trimmed after they have 
done flowering is on the whole a very safe one to follow. The 
Wichuriana . or Rambler Roses must be trimmed i-ather hard 
after the flowering period, in order to induce them to throw up . 
a number of new shoots or stems in th@vsiimmer':and ; ' autumn- on 
which the flower-shoots will develop: in the following: spring. 

The common Ivy, the CapeRlumbagQjJasmiriumnudiflo rum, 
J. primulinum, J. azoricum, J. lueidum, Passiflora coerulea, the 
Virginian Creepers (Ampelopsis) and a few others will do well 
along a northern wall, but most other creepers require a sunny 
situation, along a wall, looking towards the -east or south. Some 
of them, such as Wistaria, Te coma radieans, T,: jasmihoi des, 
Bignoniia capensis, Buddleya americana, : Solandra etc,, will 
/tolerate a situation looking to the south-west or west. . 

■The. more ■ :tetider plitebers,, ;requ&ingj& 
usually glass house;treatinentj. & ucfc^a&djapag^^ ■ 

bicolor, Cissus amazonicu, C. discolor, Cj. Tjindeiii, Piper pro- 
. phyrophylium, P. liigrum^ Asparagus..i.;pjum^suSj S A; Bonplandi, 
Plumbago Keylanica, Clerodendrori Balfpuri, Pioscorea discolor 
etc., should.be trimmed as. little as possible,, or nothing at all, 
arid, they should bV traced. "^ 
.galvanized: wire or.-3reWer/.|t>aTO]3^-Gain.e^!j ii ■ 
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VIII. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 



T'QM cultivation, of annual flowering plants,; of bushes and 
of shrubs, is popular enough, and the .results obtained, as ; 
seen iir the Public Gardens . and in the Annual Shows, and 
as it can 1 be seen by a visit to the numerous small gardens and 
yards attached to country resi fences is quite satisfactory. 
However, the cultivation of ornamental trees is still in a very, 
backwaru condition, and except in a. few large' private villas, 
the planting of ornamental trees is hardly ever thought of, 
qfeperhaps limited to the occasional planting of a N.orf oik Island 
Pine (Araucaria excelsa) in .a country-yard or in the centre of 
a parterre, where it has. only a poor chance to grow; Of course 
-thorfi lire rather extensive plantations of ornamental trees in 
fee 1 'Public Gardens at Verdala Park, Boschetto, SanAntoriio, 
■the "Valletta and Ploriana Gardens etc., as well: as along the 
ioads and open spaces in Malta and Gozo. The number of 
ornamental trees in the Government Gardens and along roads 
hasincreased very considerably during the last 25 years, but 
unfortunately our Islands are still practically treeless, and 
ribtwithstaridiiig the many groves arid orchards existing in both 
Islands, the generally hare and uninviting aspect of oar hills 
arid countryside is greatly to be regretted, for aesthetic as well 
for economic reasons. 
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. The planting of ornamental trees along roads and in 

public spaces would have given more satisfactory results, arid 

wodld have been pushed on with greater energy and,' it may be 

-supposed, with a larger outlay of funds, but for . the many 

drawbacks which militate against the existence of public trees 

dri these Islarids. I am not referring to the natural drawbacks, 

however important they may be, such as the dry climate, the 

• ; long drought of summer, the abundance of lime in the soil, the 

■.rocky nature of the ground, etc. owing to which both the 

planting arid the maintenance of public trees are necessarily 

■dMicult and costly Undertakings. But anyone who is sufficiently 

conversant with: our- circumstances, will agree that the supera- 

'■bundant and ubiquitous goat is directly and indirectly the worst 

t;fejje;my with which our public planters have to contend. Of lato 
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years considerable plantations have been destroyed or irretrieva^ 
bly damaged by goats arid their goatmen, who often riot 
satisfied with the injury inflicted by their goats, break off the 
leafy twigs of young trees to feed their goats. There is: moreover 
a decidedly vandalic spirit m several districts in both p1arids> 

'where children, and also grown-up people who should knbvjr; 
bettor, take a- certain pleasure to pHel off the bark; of tr«»es pr!; 
to -lhaim their bran ches^ and generally speaking, against one; 
offender brought to justice and usually let off with alight 

•sentence, many others remain undetected. It appears that 
most people are not yet aware that the public trees are public 
property, and the expense of their planting and maintenance is 
defrayed by the people themselves. 

..._.. "With a view to foster a more reasonable and sympathetic 
attitude towards trees in general and public trees in particular, 
the writer had suggested many '..years- ago the holding of an 
Annual Arbor Day,, in Which with as little bureaucratic inter- 
ference as possible the people, including the children frequenting 
the Elementary Schools, would take part, under the auspices 
of the Horticultural Society or of the Agricultural Society, with 
the assistance of the staff of the Public Gardens. What number : 
of trees' should be planted on such occasions is Of course 

; immaterial, the object being ito;; ; impress: on the people find 
especially on the growing generation, the importance ■ wtueh ■ 
trees must have : on the moral andvphysical welfare of civiised 

'-communities; : 

Prom the gardener's standpoint, ornamental treesj like 
shrubs and climbers, may be grouped into two large classes, viz: 
the evergreen and the deciduous trees, with widely different 
cultural requirements. Many trees Which grow well in 
neighbouring countries, in approximately the same climatic 
conditions, cannot thrive here owing to the calcareous soil, and 
perhaps it is just as useful to speak of our failures as to point 
out our successes, so that those who wish to try again what 
Others have tried before them, may know beforehand what will 
be the probable result of their experiment. 

With the exception of the Larches and of the so-called 
©eciduous Cypress (Taxodium), which do not grow in these 
Islands^ all Conifers are evergreen, and are mostly very orna- 
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mental iu character. Unhappily most of them do not agree 
.' rl i a i j.'"f,reous soil, and many others require the cool climate 
jf hiomrtainous regions;, and hence their successful cultivation 
h ■ • u ■ gardens is out of the question. The only Conifers which 
f' thrive V8ij well with us, are : Cupressus sempervirens and : its, 
luii^ifes'^borizou talis, fastigiata, pyramidalis, truncata, etc., .0. 
. imbertiana, C funebris, Pinus "halopcnsis, P. Pinea and its 
"- vj*r :'fr,igilia, Callifcris artioulata, Juniperus virginiaua, Thuya 
' |'rien.talis Th. occideiitalis, Araucaria excelsa and its varieties 
gJauca, *:uninghami etc., A. Cookii, Thuyopsis borea% 
■ Cttpliaior.a,xus drupacea, and Taxus baccata (the common Tew). 
A few others succeed occasionally, but mostly die off after 
. 'a few years Of promising existence, when planted in the open 
■ • ground. These are Cupressus elegans, 0. lusitanica, Araucaria 
Bidsrilli, \ braziliensis, A. imhricata, Cedrus libanii C. Deodara, 
*, "•' atl-ntua, Cryptomeria elegans, Gephalotaxus Portunei^ 
Jumperns '8-?r, ; iudiana, Pinus austriaca,P. Strobus,P. sylvestris, 
*»":•''•¥. Guraidiana, P. canadensis, P. longifolia, Sequoia, gigan tea-, 
Tliuya 1 gigantea, Abies cephalonica, A. Nordmanniana etc. 

Most Conifers are propagated by seed, but gome of 
them such as Juniperus virginiana, Araucaria excelsa etc. can 
Be'grown from cuttings specially selected with, a leader, and 
f % w'oody at the base. The varieties and forms are often propagated 
r'^by grafting. Conifers, like all evergreens, must be transplan- 
ted with a ball of earth, and this oporation is best performed 
iu April — .June or in September-^Octoberi 

The Evergreen-Oak (Quercus Ilex) grows: well in. our soil, 
.iiiJ drives best when planted in a situation exposed to the 
wfe'st. This fine tree is a native of this Island, and there are 
; magnificient ancient specimens of-this species growing at Ballut 
(Wardia), at Imgiebah and at 'Boschetto, those at Wardia 
bfin? the finest and largest. These are the remnants of the 
ancient forestB of Evergreen Oaks which there is reason- to 
bfiieve iorajerly existed in several parts of the Island. 

*4«ercus coccif era is another beautiful evergreen oak, with 

, smaller foliage of a deeper green. There is a fine specimen of 

this^pecies (var: Calliprinos) about 50 years old, in the Argotti 

Botanic Gardens, but rarely seedsj the male catkins being 

produced here in autumn and the femaje flowers in spring; 
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v Quercus Suber, the Cork-Gait, is. -nearly allied to Q..,Ilex^ 
but dislikes lime; and cannot be grown here unless it is grafted t 
or budded at ground level on seedlings of . Q. Ilex. No. other 
evergreen oakhas so far given. a goodaccount of itself in these,* 
• Islands. 

The Carob (Ceratonia Siliqua) is another evergreen which: 
is a native of the Maltese Islands, and thrives well on red. soils) 
and broken roeky lands. It may be classed also as a fruit tree, ' 
its pods being a valuable nourishing food for certain animals. '} 
It is propagated chiefly by seed, but can be grown -.-•a-lsoi iwm. 
cuttings or layers. As an ornamental tree the Carob has"ohly : ; 
one drawback. It has a tendency to assume a low spreading ; 
habit, and to'lon-er down its branches, so thai it is not an ideal • 
tree for avenues. It requires a situation sheltered from strong^: 
winds, in order to develop a habit more or less erect, , with' a: 
tall straight stem. 

The genus Ficus includes several species which do well ■■ 
here, and develop into trees of large size, With very Ornamental 
foliage. The following tree-like species are in- cultivation, viz : 
Eicus elastica and its varieties, macrochilia, , and variisgata^ 
E. magnoliaefolia, i 1 .. dealbata, J 1 . Benjamina, E. retusa or JY 
citrifolia, J 1 , rubiginosa, F. Syoomorus, ■ JP. altissima and F. 
reticulata. They are propagated more or less easily by cuttings 
or layers, but ah hough they fruit abundantly, seed is never: > 
produced probably owing to the absence of pronubal insectsv 
The species of Eicus have a powerful root-system and are 
mainly surface feeders. They can be trimmed or clipped, to 
shape without much injury, and are fine avenue trees, usually 
producing numerous adventitious, roots from the stems and 
branches, which descend to the ground, and growing- quickly 
assist in fixing the tree more solidly and enable, it to bear Well 
the enormous weight of the foliage. 

The tail-growing Silk-tree of Australia (Crevillea robusta) 
is a very good subject for planting outjin sheltered, situations, 
with a deep soil moderately moist. It is very attractive on : .ac- : 
count of its finely cut silvery foliage, and of its bealitifaf bfeush- 
like bunches of reddish flowers produced in spring and early 
summer. Schinus Molle (the False Pepper) and its\congeijer: S. 
terebinthifolia are two trees commonly cultivated -.: for avenues.. 
They are specially suitable for dry soils) in rather sheltered 
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-^nations, and arc propagated by seed. They are "bal^ic. 
«g^;recommendable for the purifying influence of then-; 
j' escalations on the atmosphere around buildings.. 
'-, •' ' J Cibiarae^Ylon: quadrangulare (the,Mddle-wopd tree : ot 
f N. America) loses its foliage for about two months ^Apnl- 
'■'fflto but may be considered as an. evergreen. Itis propagated 
Ift&tmgs in spring. It forms large round dense heads of 
:#fcgeen foliage^ and catkins of -small sweet-scented white 
; .powers throughout the summer. ■■ 

:■$— 'The genus Eucalyptus is: rather difficult to dea] with, 
" . owing to the calcareous and dry nature ^f our sod but a tew 
gI»B^ufth 'as: Eucalyptus leueoxylon, E. ^ccideutahs, .4, . 
I»Ioq&£- E. macrorhyncha, E. calophylla, E. vimmalis and 

% maculate do fairly well here, if planted in deep soil and 
^«|fe^lse,together. They arc propagated by seed E.. ooJiqua, : 
' 'E.'sideroxvlon, E. marginr.tr,, E, globulus ■ are ■. other. . spetneB ■ 
\%Zh occasionally do fairly well, but cannot be relied upon. 
The Olive-tree, whether thewild form or the cultivated vane- 
^B. da Very well in our soil and climate.. „ It is not .particular *» 
; ;?;<ggards situation, but does not stand the sea-breeze, and is beat 

■ ctowu in a deep soil, moderately moist. It is propagated by seed, 
m budding on seedlings, by cuttings or by truncheons or knobs, 

'andbv suckers, with or without roots, takenfromthe base of the ■ 
■-*t»in winter or early spring. When transplanted, young .trees , 
'■'Should be severely pruned' back, and the transplanting is best 

•d-one in the winter months with or without a ball ot earth. 
: X#he foliage of the .Olive-tree lacks the attractive shining green 
v'lpidur-of -Other- trees, but has an elegant and picturesque aspect. 
V -V : - ' : * ; 'Sapindus indica is another fine ornamental tree, with a 

\ large dense head of. dark shining foliage. Itis propagated by 

.'seed and requires a deep -moist soil and a sheltered situation. 
' ',' La^unaria Patersonii grows to a large,; size, and produce s 
Van abundance of purplish or lilac flowers in sprmg^and^ early 
^niftier.' The tell pyramidal variety should, be preferred, and 
i^mes". ; true from seed. A deep soil and a sheltered situation 
^ii^necessary-for the proper development of this tree, its 
■■<fo.lia<*e is of a dull whitish green, .and the capsules contain 
;Vp$QSt briBtJe-iike hairs- which may be carried away by the wind- 
and are irritating to the -skin. 
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Ehus viminalis is a low tree with very elegant: drooping, 
foliage, and produces panicles of very small greenish i.fiowers 
in spring. It is quite ornamental, but has a straggling habit',, 
its branches becoming contorted and out of shape. It is propa- 
gated by cuttings in winter. 

The- species of Casuarina are very remarkable on account of 
their greenish leafless. twigs, like the well-known horsetails. 
The following species are grown here : Casuarina stricta, 0. 
Ouninghami and 0. elegantissima. They do not stand well the 
wind, but thrive even in dry and stony soils. They are grown 
from seed, ■ 

If our list of evergreen trees, is comparatively poor, we 
are fully compensated by the glorious family of Palms, many 
of which do very well in our soil and climate. The Palms are 
dealt with under a separate, heading. Here, it is sufficient <to 
say that the best Palms for avenues and groups are the follow- . 
ing : Phoenix daotylifera, Ph. canariensis, Ph. puinila, Phi 
tenuis, Pritchardia fllif era, Washingtonia robusta, W. Bonorae> 
Trachycarpua excels.ua, Livistona australis, L. chinensis, Sabal 
umbraculifera, and Ooeos campestris or 0. australis. 

. Deciduous : trees offer a wider range of selection, although ■; 
they do not often compare with evergreen trees either in 
beauty of habit or in adaptability. 

The common Oak (Quercus Robur) is planted: here and 
there in the public gardens as well as along roads. In deep and 
moderately moist soils it makes quick growth and becomes a 
fine shady tree in about ten years. There is a huge specirnen in 
Ban Antonio Gardens which must be about 150 years old, with 
a trunk over 3 metres in circumference at the base. i. variety 
with an erect pyramidal habit is also under cultivation. The 
Oak is propagated by sowing the acorns as soon as they are 
ripe, and like all deciduous trees, it is transplanted during win- 
ter. It is a majestic tree for avenues and should be morel planted'. 
in suitable localities with a deep soil, not too dry, /in., rather:' 
sheltered situations. Quercua Cerris, Q. rubra, Q. Aegilops, 
Q. pubescens, Q. macrocarpa, etc. have been tried several times, 
always with poor results. 

The Chestnut (Gastanea vesea) has repeatedly failed to 
establish, itself any where in our gardens^ ■' ." 
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The Walnut (Jiiglans regia), although ■■strictly speaking a 
fruit-tree, is also a fine ornamental tree for avenues, and should 
be more planted ..hi suitable localities. It is propagated, by 
sowing the walnuts late in winter. or. in early- spring; the finer 
sorts are usually propagated by grafting on ordinary seedlings. 
The Walnut grows very well in deep soils and in situations 
'rather sheltered from strong winds, but a cool situation facing 
? the I north or north-west is preferable. The tree attains a large 
size, reaching a height of 15 metres in good situations, and. the 
quality of its timber is as good . as any obtainable in Europe. 
The B la k American Walnut (Juglans nigra) has been intro- 
duced several times, : but has always failed to establish itself. 

The Horse-chestnut [Aesculus Hippoeastairura) is very 
ornamental on account of its large beautiful foliage, and the 
fine panicles of pink or pale rose flowers. Occasionally it does 
well in deep soils, .moist but well drained, .and in cool and 
shaded situations, developing a fine head of foliage and afford- 
ing a thick shado. Unfortunately its foliage . is apt to dry up 
anil burn rather extensively as early as June. With us its growth 
isveij slow, and 'the'reJCore although in other countries it is an 
ideal tree for avenues, in these Islands it must remain a rarity. 
■It'-fo propagated by. sowing, the "chestnuts" in winter. 

Jacaranda ovalifolia (J, mimosaefolia) is a magnificent 
tree, native, of Brazil, which grows very well in these Islands, 
provided it is planted in a deep moist soil, . and in sheltered 
situations. It is a comparitively recent introduction in Malta, 
having been first imported from Tunis in 1.900, and again, in 
1308. Its growth is very rapid, becoming quite a large tree 
in about 12 years. Its large finely cut foliage is very elegant, 
and only turns brown and drops in December. . In May— July 
the tree is covered with large panicles of lovely light bluish 
flowers. It is propagated by seed in March — April, thehara- 
shcllod seed capsules, like . oysters, remaining on the tree 
throughout the winter and maturing early. in spring, It is very 
r<-'jomrnondable for planting in gardens, and along roads in 
sunny and sheltered situations. 

■Gingko biloba . or Salisburya adiantifolia, native of China 
and Japan, is an old . survival from ancient geological times. 
Its grows well in our soil and climate;, but requires a red fairly 
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deep soil, without stagnant moisture, arid a cool situation;: 
It is propagated by seed, and in a few years grows into straight: 
sapling about 8 metres high ; reaching a height of 6 to lOj 
metres, with a fine pyramidal head of light green foliage, mi 
about 25 years, ''..':. 5 

Gymnocladus canadensis is another fine tree with large ; 
doubly pinnate leaves composed of maiiy leaf lets. It is propagated^ 
by seed, and its growth is rather slow, but adapts: itself to &M 
dry soil. Like Gringko biloba it does not afford much shade,; 
its foliage being too open in character, but it is very orna-:: 
mental on account of its picturesque habit. 

Erythrina Corallodendron is a large tree of rather : slow i 
growth, with trifoliate leaves like those of French-beans, arid- "'■' 
thick fleshy^ twigs slightly thorny. In spring the tree is covered';"; 
with large inflorescences of deep orange-red peaiike flowerWi 
It is propagated by seed or by cuttings in February—March. 
The small coral-fed hard; seeds should be steeped 1 in warm watfei^ 
for some hours before sowing. The tree requires a deep soil 
and a sheltered situation, and in time attains to gigantic dimen-s 
sions. A huge tree of thi s species, planted in 18' 1 4, exists in San ; 
Antonio Private Gardens. ? 

Ailanthus glandulosa, the False Shumach or Japanese;* 
Varnish-tree, is an excellient tree ; for avenues, -and, roads, 
thriving well in all soils of sufficient depth, arid: .is able '..to, stands 
the long summer drought. It grows well in alb situations,! 
but the sea-breeze is apt to damage the foliage in spring and ; 
early summer. It is propagated by seed or by suckers. Plants^ 
raised from seed grow into fine saplings about 3 metres high in 
3 or 4 years, and are less liable to throw up suckers. This! 
tree is an old acquaintance in our public plantations and is now: 
practically naturalised. Along with Melia. Azedarach arid:"? 
Phytolacca dioica it constituted the 3 types of trees which weref 
formerly predominant in our public plantations. Its stent isf 
rarely, if ever, damaged by goats. iDuring summer title large M 
panicles of reddish or crimson fruits are very ornamental. The'lf 
tree is late to put out the new leaves in spring, and sheds its 1 ! 
foliage in September, so that it is leafless for a considerable ! 
part of the year. Ailanthus flavescens has been tried, but| 
& altogether, much less robust, '5 
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Melia Azedarach, a native of India, is another good tree 
' ' for roads. It has large finely cut foliage, and large panicles of 
- vhirish. mauve or bluish flowers produced In April— May. The 

1 ' tfee hoi qaick growth and is easily propagated by seed, the 
- ' Jo ings growing into young trees suitable for planting out, m 
8 -• ', cnars. It grows in all soils and all situations:, but is 
1 -.A,'; lamaged by the sea breeze, and is killed by an excess of 
, salinity in the soil or by stagnant humidity, preferring dry and 
sfeonj situations. 

* '"■ ' Phytolacca dioica, native of South A merica, grows to a 
huge sizej with a thick unwieldly trunk of very soft wood. It 
gives, a dense shade, audits lanceolate foliage of a deep dull 
■; green, is prutty, but the flowers produced in catkins are greenish 
and insignificant, The female trees produce an abundance of 
greenish berries with small black.seeds, by which the tree is 

Sf ^propagated. It was formerly much more planted- a long roads, 
Ituthas given place to more desirable species. It resists well 

}' the drought and the wind, arid is not much affected by the 
sob breeze. 

The White Mulberry (Moras alba) is here planted along 
rwads, more as an ornamental tree than for its more utilitarian 
purposes, (vide : Cultivation and Diseases of Fruit-trees in the 
italtesu IbbnuB). Standard: trees growing along roads must 
have the foliage too often covered with dust, and not in a fit 
cond it i< n r c > feed to silkworms. The picking of leaves from tall 
trees is also difficult and expensive, arid there are other con- 
siderations to take -.into account. The- male mulberry, which 
■oi course produces no fruit, is not frequent, and as it is preferable 
for i+H vigour and: the beauty of its foliage, it may be propagated 
' by budding on ordinary seedlings. The Japanese variety. "Italia," 
WrJ; beautiful cut, dark shining green foliage, and the Weeping 

., ' Mulberry which produces little or no fruit, are very ornamental 
and a«e propagated also by buclding on common seedlings. 
The Mulberry thrives best in a deep soil, father moist, but a 
^he-tered situation is riot indispensable. 

The Elm-tree (TJ Imus cariipestris) , is native or naturalised 
in several valleys, and grown up suckers are frequently planted 
^"Iffkg roads in moist situations or valleys. The Elm-tree is 
here usually propagated by the suckers which are thrown up 
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abundantly) sometimes at considerable distance from the sterna 
The Mountain Elm (Ulmus montana) and particularly thjl 
American Elm (U. Americana) are still more ornamental and*' 
are reproduced by seed or by suckers or by grafting on the! 
common Elm. A fairly deep and moist soil is necessary for their- 
perfect development, bat will thrive also in dry and poor soils.'": 

The Poplars are all very ornamental. The White poplar? 
(Populus alba), is native or naturalised at Bahria etc.. and-in? 
moist valleys and cool situations as at Boschetto. attains teavi 
large size, becoming quite a conspicuous Ornament on accounts 
of its foliage) silvery white on the under, surface aiad shining-' 
green on the upper. The variety P. nivea, recently introduced,;; 
is cultivated in several public .gardens, and is becoming natural: : : 
Used at Boschetto, It is a smaller tree, with smaller foliage, 
more decide ly silvery on. the lower surface. The White Poplar:' 
is commonly reproduced by .suckers,, and requires a. moist and j. 
somewhat clayey soil along streams, andis.sooii hilled by , any- 
excess of salinity, or by too much, manure in the -soil. 

The Black Poplar (Populus nigra) with its elegant pyr'a-'; 
midal habit, and. small shining green leaves ever in movement 
at the least breeze, is very ornamental.. Thrives well along . 
streams or in deep soils, even if only moderately moist, and 
is reproduced by suckers or cuttings. Like the White Poplar., 
it is a splendid tree for avenues, but is rather short-lived; 

The Canadian Poplar (Populus angulata, or P. canadensis), 
now largely, planted in many countries for the supply, of Wood, 
pulp, is of very quick growth, becoming quite a fine tree hi 4 
or S years. It is a. recent introduction in this Island, requires 
a deep moist soil, and is chiefly propagated by -cuttings. Its 
large heart-shaped of triangular leaves on long stalks, areas 
easily moved by the. breeze as in other spesies.lt has a spreading 
pyramidal habit, but it is not so ornamental as the other species. 

The Willows are also moisture-lOving trees', and, ..thrive, 
best in moist cool valleys and along streams, .Salik-audta. Tar : 
pedicellata is a true native of these Islands, but S. alba and S. 
fragilis are probably naturalised. The Weeping Willow- (Saiix: 
babylonica) is a fine tree for planting close to the margin- of 
ponds and streams. They are best pf^p^gute'd-^by.-ptttitro'gls^iri-,-- 
winter, 
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ft A .The Ash-tree (Praxinus excelsior,) thrives in comparatively 
! >dry localities, but prefers a deep soil and cool situations, shek 
fflffi&hto the wind. There are gigahtm ; Arff rees m the 
km®*** ™Hey, which must be moreton 350 years old- 
Irpse trees which hardly ever produced grMe ^|ds com- 
1 menoed to produce such seeds very abundantly an 192 2 y possibly 
Ixfingto cross-pollination with- much smaller. tfees^ recently 
ISlpofted and planted amongst them. The tree is *™^™ 
ftffottnt of its vivid green foliage, and furnishes a well known 
^■■i^mbier. ■■■■-. 

Sv-iVsophora iaponica is a fair-sized tree of the Pea family, and 
<■ 'grows well in all soils and all situations... The very ornamental 
* Sweeping" variety is more grown than the type and makes good 
lli^dlbowers. It is propagated by buddings grafting on seed- 
f Ig^ofthe'typical format a sufficient height from the ground, 
IS!' The Almond (Prunus Amygdalus) is a very desirable ; 
!iina : m.ental- tree on account of its artistic do wernig boughs, 
iPShare in flower as early as TOriembefc, The colour of the 
^lo'wer maybe white or flesh or light. pmk, or white, with a 
v :- .pink eye, according to the variety. A very pretty doub e.flowered 
''>■ 'variety, and another variety with double-flowers are also grown; 
. these last being propagated by budding or. grafting on seedlings 
^■\bf the bitter or sweet almond. ■ The tree thrives well anywhere,, 
•--'but its flowers are easily damaged-by wintry weather, in exposed 
Realities. Double-flowered varieties of -the Peach-tree are. 
''v^-v-afso. grown. 

Vi ■ :: ' Sterculia platanif olia is a rather , tall tree, with greenish 
; i: .white stem and branches, and large -palmate leaves It is a last 
but is more curious than ornamental. It thrives well 



= in nil soils and also in windy situations, and is propagatedbyseed. 

V:A Eoelfeuteriapaniculata is a spreading tree with large 
:, rifciely cut foliage of a lively green, and large loose panicles of 
■W^'sihall yellow flowers which are produced in May— June and 
■ ' are very ornamental and keep long on the tree. The flowers 
/ ' are succeeded by bladder-like capsules, at first green, turning 
%!'S^own when the seed is ripe, The treeis easily propagated try 
"lS''-!fee|d,- and should be more grown than at present. Thrives weJj 
?-V : ;in all soils, and is resistant to drought. 
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Tire. Oriental Plane-tree (Platanus orientalis) and the 
London Plane or Western Plane (P. occidentalism are grown' 
occasionally, and do fairly well in deep soils with a moist but • 
well-drained subsoil. A huge specimen of the Oriental Plane-': 
tree formerly existed in San Antonio Gardens, and a smaller one 
in the Haglio Gardens. However, in our soil and climate, both 
species of Plane have proved very capricious, often refusing to 
establish themselves and fairly to respond to the care bestowed 
upon them. They are usually propagated by cuttings. The 
Plane-trees are very ornamental ; they grow to majestic propor- 
tions and are ideal trees for avenues and large squares (platea = 
square, hence their name), and it is unfortunate that with .us they 
have proved so very unreliable. 

Celtis austral is is a huge tree growing well in Italy and 
South Europe generally. Here it grows to . a fail- size, but never? 
tothe dimensions as seen abroad. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that all our trees of this species, of which the number is 
as yet very limited, are still comparatively young trees, none of 
them being more than 25 years old; The leaves are small, 
serrated, .asymmetrical, bat light.. The tree, is resistant .to 
drought, and appears to thrive well in our soil ; and repro- 
duces itself freely by means of its small pea Jike black berries or 
drupes. The tree has a fine habit of growth > with spreading 
leafy branches, and makes better growth when planted in deep 
soils.' ' 

The Paper-Mulberry (Morus papyrifera) is a native of 
Ohina. It is a very fine tree, attaining to a large size and 
producing a thick shade. Thrives in all soils* but grows far 
more quickly in good moist soils and in cool situations. The tree 
never, produces seed, all our trees being female, but it is easily 
reproduced by suckers which are thrown up in abundance, often 
at some distance from the stem. It is an excellent tree for 
avenues, is drought resistant, and stands a certain degree of 
salinity, but is easily affected by stagnant moisture. 

Qereis Siliquastrum, the Judas-tree, is naturalised at 
Bosehetto: and elsewhere. The tree : is Very ■ornamental on 
account of its deep green foliage, and affords a dense shalfe. 
In spring the tree is covered with small dense clusters of piiik 
powers, and has a most pleasing aspect. There is a white or 
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., very light pink variety, which is also planted here and there. 
"'fi'iB reproduced by 'seed, or by s&ekers which are thrown up at 
i.tl'ie base of the stem. A finely variegated leaved sort is propa- 
vgated. by grafting orjbuddmglion the typical form. Its flowers 
!|a'»e deep pink*, but the prettily streaked round leaves are much 

used for table decoration. Ctereis canadensis has the same 
pJjSibit of growthj with leaves of the same shape but of a lighter 
;|rreen, and the flowers aro|flesh-co]oured. It is reproduced 
■ by Seed, the tree usually producing large crops of pods with 

good seeds ; but suckers are less freely thrown up around the 
J'istem. 
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IX. 
PALMS AND CYC ADS. 



t LECTURE on Palms and Gycads, giving full details on/ 
their cultivation, (about 30 pages- in. 8vo.) : was read.by^ 
.'.■■■ the writer at a meeting of the members of the MaJta ; 
Horticultural Society, at San Antonio, on the 18th Aprill 
1921. Here it is only ■ possible to refer briefly to the more* 
salient points; for the guidance of the gardener. . 

Palms and Gycads are grown either as pot plants, of tot 
planting out in avenues or groups. In both cases the methods:: 
of propagation and the attention required by the seedlings and; 
young plants in early life is the same but in subsequent stages?: 
a very different treatment la necessary, /■:/ 

The vitality of Palm seeds is very variable. The seeid or- 
stone of Phoenix dactylifera (the Uate-Palm)* Ph. canarierisig)/ 
Ph. reclinata, Howea Forsteriana, H. Belmoreana etc. keeps : 
good for several years. The seed of Livistona australis, L. : . 
■chinensis, Areca etc. usually fails to germinate if kept for:-:; 
more than eight months. Species of OocoSj JubEea, Oreodoxa, ; 
and Ohamsedorea are better sown in sandy leaf -mould. Phoenix 
Rcebelinii, Ph* rupieola, the Arecas and the Howeas or Eentias? 
maybe sown in red earth heavily charged with sandy leaf- 
mould. Other species may be sown in ordinary- red earthy well/ 
dressed with old manure. Small seeds, such as those of "! 
Phoenix Roebelinii, Sabal Adansonii, Gorypha umbraculif era, 
Washingtonia, Pritchardia, Chamaedorea etc, may be sown at 
a depth of 1 to 3 cm., the larger seeds of Livistona, Areca, 
Jubsea, GocoSj Eentia, the Date-Palm, the Ganary-Palm etc. 
should be sown at a depth of 2 to 4 c.m. It is always a good 
practice to sow the seed as soon as it is ripe, or if it is imported 
seed it is advisable to soak it in warm water for about M hoursy 
before sowing. The seed is best sown towards the close of'; 
winter or early in spring, so that the young seedlings may have 
the full benefit of a long stretch of warm weather in summer/ 
and autumn, but sowings can be made practically all the year. 
Germination may take place, in a few instances, within fifteen 
days, but most species commonly require from 4 to 8 weeksj 
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fri'%h seed sown directly when ripe always- germinating more 
^readily. The seeds of Howea or Eentia, Jubsea and Oocos often 
^militate ™>ry irregularly, the germination commencing 
.within 6 weeks, and is prolonged to twelve months or more. 
Vr ' The seed is best sown: in pans, or shallow-pots, or boxes. 
/Sewings in ^Jie open ground are objectionable, ■■as the seedlings 

I will bf transplanted with difficulty, even when very young, 

! some of the roots will be injured, and the check sustained 

1 by ily- st-pdling too often results in its death. At the end of 

■ not hsfi than one year, and not more- than two, in March of 

&$iril, the seedlings are potted off singly hi small pots, the 

Utmost care being taken, not to injure the roots, particularly 

<,\ -tuts new loots just forming, and to water the plants as soon as^ 

J they are potted. The. soil. in. the .case of Cocos (with the. 

exception <-f C. campestrisorC. australis), Phoenix Roebeliiiii, 

Eentia or Howea, Oreodoxa, and Chamsedoreaj should be a 

mixture of leaf-mould and sand, or. at least good red-earth well 

charged with leaf-mould and silver sand. Por other palms 

ordinary red- earth will do, but newly transplanted palms 

-.iould have only a little old manure well mixed up with thi 

sdil, as they, are not strong enough to bear heavy dressings 

, Newly potted palms are placed in the shade for a few 

Teaks, and those. requiring sunshine and intended to be feared 

for j L-utls.g- out in the garden, are hardened off gradually in 

moiv e.-posed and- sunny situations. However; the ■ Eentias, 

; % i;%'cos and to some extent also Ghamtedorea, LmstOnaj Gorypha 

§te;, ,h well as all those palms which arenieant to be long 

.-grown in pots for indoor decoration, must be placed in a 

v.acm but shaded and sheltered situation, in the shade of 

v; trees or under a trellis, to develop long and ornamental foliage 
'■-C a deep shining green, and should be kept always well 

|; watered, and sprayed at least once a day, preferably in the 
evening. The pots should -not have too many crocks,- in order 
ffiat when it becomes necessary to shift the palm .into a larger 

;.;,'.p.ot,- all crocks may be removed without disturbing too much 
Of damaging, the roots ; and. this precaution is" all the more 
advisable in the case of palms reared in full sunshine for 
■planting out. in, avenues, or groups. In fact palms reared : W 

. ;full sunshine do not develop their foliage so well as those reared 
in the shade, but on the other hand the root-system is much 
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more rigorous, and as the roots soon become pot-bound, it is often 
better not to put more than one crock in the pot, or just 
enough to ensure adequate drainage. 

Those species of palms which produce suckers can be 
propagated by separating the suckers in due season. Phoenix 
dactylilera, Ph. reelinata, Ohamaerops humilis and it varieties, 
etc. can be propagated in this way. In the -ease of the Date- 
Pitlnl (Ph. daCTylifera) this raethbd of propagation is the 
only one possible to propagate the good commercial varieties. 
In fact, seedlings besides yielding more or less about 50 per 
cent, of male plants, hardly ever reproduce exactly the same 
variety: of Date in- all its qualities. The .suckers or offsets 
are produced when the tree is still youngs as when the stem or 
trunk has reached the height of over two metres it gradually 
loses its peculiarity of throwing up suckers. These should be 
allowed to remain attached to the mother-plant until their base 
reaches; about 20 e.m. in diameter and has commenced to emit 
some rootlets. The suckers are separated: from the mother-plant 
in spring, the foliage is trimmed back, and after allowing the 
suckers to stand in the shade for 2 or 8 days to harden the 
wound', they are planted 30 to 50 cm. deep, putting some sandy 
soil around the base to drain off any excess of moisture. It 
is always better to wrap up the heart of the foliage in a piece 
of canvas in order to prevent undue evaporation, or to shade 
off the sucker from the scorching rays of the sun, for the 
next 3 or 4 months; 

Other suekering palms : such as Rhapis fiabelliformis, 
OhamEadOrea elegans and Areca lutescens, are propagated* by 
separating the well-ripened suckers in spring. Indeed, in the 
case of Bhapis nabelliformis and GhamaBdorea elegans we have 
here no Other method of propagation, as all our plants are 
female and do not produce Beeds capable of germination, 

Certain palms, such as Washingtonia, Pritchardiay Eryth- 
riea, Cocos, Howea etc., suffer a great deal when transplanted 
from the open ground, notwithstanding all the care bestowed 
upon them. Others^ such as Phoenix, Ghamiserops > Traohycarpus, 
Gorypha etc. do not suffer very much if due precautions are 
taken, and soon become- re-established; ,, In- all cases, it is ad- 
visable to perform the operation in March-April, or in October, 
■and to transplant the' palm with a good ball of earth* The 
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outer foliage is Out off, and the inner leaves along with the 

i heart foliage are wrapped up in canvas or straw to prevent ■ 

excessive evaporation. Precaution should be taken to plant the 

fistein at least 30 cm. deeper than its former ground level, in 

Order to induce a copious formation of new roots around the 

stem, and adequate care should be taken to keep the tree 

well watered until it becomes re-established. In about three 

months the. foliage may be unwrapped ; but if the palm 

lias been taken up with a large ball of earth, it is often 

.possible to dispense altogether with the operation of wrapping 

,;the. foliage.. : 

Apartf romthe fact that many Palms thrive with difficulty, 
"or not at all, in our calcareous soil, there are: many beautiful 
tropical species which for climatic reasons it is not possible to 
■grow here, at least in the open. Thus, such species as- Latania 
rubra, Arecaor Hyophorbe Verschaffielti, Gocos Weddelliana, 
;G. nucifera,Arenga saocharifera, Ceroxylon ^ andicola,Phoehico- 
: : p%orium, species of Dentrocalamus, Attala Ekeis etc. have 
icieen repeatedly imported and consistently failed to survive our 
winter, even in a greenhouse, or at most have lived on with 
difficulty through one of two winters, but are invariably killed 
by cbld weather when it happens to be somewhat severer than 
... usual. However, those species which agree well, or fairly well, 
U^ith our soil and climate are sufficiently numerous and varied 
■'."itb command our admiration for this princely: fatiiily of plants. 
For their noble habit and magnificent proportions, either for 
avenues or groups, the following. may be planted even in exposed 
situations, with only a limited allowance of water during the 
summer months : Phoenix dactylifera, Ph,. canadensis, Ph. 
: tenuis, Ph. pumilaj Ph. leonensis, Ph. reelinata, Ph. rupicola, 
. . Gocos oampestris, Washingtonia robusta, W. Sonorse, Prifcchardia 
^ffiifera, Brahea edulis, B. Rcezli or Blue-Palm, Trachycarpus 
';'' eicelsus, Livistona chinensis, L. australis, Sabalumbraculifera, 
;:^Adansonii,:S. Palmetto, and the various forms of Chaniasrops 
i'ihumilis. Keutia (Howea) Porsteriana, E. Belmoreanaj K. 
"■ Canterburyana, Gorypha Gebanga, Livistona oliv&formis,, L 
: -rotutidifolia and others, will do equally well, but require more 
- shelter. All species of Chameedorea, such as Ch. elegans, Ch. 
.'■ elatior, Oh, corallina,, Oh, Sartorii, Oh. Irnesti-Augusti ; etc., 
Bhapis nabeljif brmisj Phoenix Ecebelinii, Gary ; ota , ui-ens, Oooos 
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■plumosa,: C. Bomanzoffiana etc. are best grown in pots, but 
Uhapis na;be.lliformis and Ohamsedorea elegans. grow also into 
nice groups: when planted o.utan suitable situations. 

Wot all palms are suitable for indoor decoration. Thus 
the ' species of Washingtonia, Pritchardia ancV, Brahea, will 
soon turn yellow and perish in a short time, if kept indoors.. 
Others like Chamoedorea, Rhapisj Phoenix, Kentia, InvistOna, 
Oorypha will resist well- for long periods. For obvious reasons it*; 
is insisted upon that palms intended for indoor decoration be 
grown in pots of the- smallest size, cornpatibly with the. size 
of the plant. Eor this- reason, the plants should .be kept -in a 
sheltered and well shaded: situation, not. only that the foliage 
may develop fully 1 and assume its deep shining green colour, . 
but also in ..order that the roots may not be pushed to greater 
. activity and much development. For this ., reason it is advisable 
. to keep the plants well watered and to spray them frequently, 
. particularly in the evening. An earthenware saucer placed 
under each pot. will help to maintain permanently the requisite 
degree of moisture, for. the roots. Periodical dressings of weli- 
rotted manure,- with the addition of some fish-manure, or bone- 
meal and wood-ashes, will furnish the necessary rich nourishment 
to make up for 1 the poor development of the roots. 

.Those leaves which are too old or too . decayed to : be 
ornamental, may be cut off neatly close to the : stem, but leaves 
in their full vigour, even if slightly damaged through some 
accident, should be respected. It is a wrong practice to deprive 
a palm of part of its foliage, and the removal of part of the 
heartleaves of Date-Palms for the Palm-Sunday ceremonies 
is always very injurious .to the .trees.. 

Of the Cycads, the only species commonly cultivated, in 
our gardens and frequently made use of for house decoration, 
or for planting: out, is Gycas revoluta. It. has been- long grown 
in these Islands, but although grown up specimens flower 
regularly, and sometimes produce fertile seed, the plant' is 
propagated exclusively by means of the bulb4ike scaly offsets 
produced at the base and sides of the stem, more frequently 
below ground-level. Asmany as forty offsets may be produced 
■ by one full-grown plant in one year, but the production is 
irregular and- at best, uncertain, These offsets, with or without 
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, roots and with or without leaves, are planted in pots, just deep 

"• eueugh to be covered with soil, and in a few weeks 'they will 
root and will throw up the first leaf or two ; after which the 

, production of leaves proceeds mostly once a year, 2 to as many 
as 60 leaves being produced at a time, according to the strength 
of the plant. Oyeas revoluta , is very hardy, resisting well for 
. ndoor decoration and is very ornamental, but should be always 
'taken out- and placed in a sheltered and half shaded situation 
during the formation of new leaves. Gycas Rumphii,C. circinalis, 

'. a, j well as species of Dioon, Zamia, Macrozamia, Bncephalartos 
t-.'c. are grown occasionally, but they are rarities in our gardens. 
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SHRUBS AND BfUSHfiS REQUIRING VEG&EABtiE 

MOULD. 



UiNDEit this heading brief reference will be mad« only -to* 
the Camellia, the Azalea, the Rhododendron and th% 
G ardenia, which do not require the she Iter of a glass house . 
Camellia japonica is a well known evergreen shrub: with Very 
ornamental, pointed; toothed; leathery leaves of a. deep shining 
green, and large flowers single^ semi-double or double, white 
or red, or of various shaded between these two colbtirs, ; self- 
coloured or variegated. Camellia Sassanqtia is a tall biiSh with 
smaller single or semi-double flowers, waxy white and almost 
translucent. It flowers profusely in winter and springs but is 
not much grown. Camellias sometimes adapt themselves to*; 
red soil,: provided that it is of a sandy nature,: with little 
admixture of soluble calcareous rock, or at least onl^ with ehips 
of the hard coralline limestone which is far less easily soluble 
than our other calcareous rocks ; the soil also must be thoroughly 
drained, with a rather dry subsoil. The Camellia is best proa 
pagated by seed, and the valuable varieties are prop&ga'ted by 
grafting on seedlings, preferably by the method called "inarch- '> 
ing." Azalea indica is likewise propagated by grafting ; on t&*. 
more robust Azalea mollis. Gardenia florida ahd its variety^ 
G. Fortunei are propagated by cuttings or by rooted shekels : ' 
taken in April — May, and rooted or established und&r a hand- 
glass. Rhododendron arboreum and many other species, and 
varieties are best propagated by grafting on own seedlings* 
The cultivation of these plants in pots requires tt great deal of. 
care in order to insure success. The soil should consist of leafr 
mould, preferably of heather-mould (terrede brwy&re,) or oak*leaf 
mould, or chestnut-leaf mould, well mixed with silver sand or 
"terra di boseo" in the proportion of 2 parts of leaf -mould to 
one part of sand. The pots should be crocked With hrokeu 
pieces of flower-pots, preferably mixed with pieces of rotteh... 
carob-wood or charcoal, and surfaced over with broken crocks' 
well chipped to insure perfect drainage. Nothwithstanding all 
this care, it will be found that after the first year or two, the 
soil in the pot becomes so much settle^ as to require t% 
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-addition of the same mixture of soil, and the stem of the plant 

«||pen, find itself too deeply buried. In such cases it is 

better to shift the plant into another pot of the same _ size or just 

,'a little larger, if necessary, in-order that the addition of soil 

^mav be made at the bottom instead of at the surface. Buying 

Wk® operation some of the old soil may be changed, with as little 

disturbance of the roots as possible, and this is of course an 

^^ptiOuaJ advantage, and must result in amora vigorous growth. 

-This addition of sand prevents the mould from becoming sour, 

ff$fd: ! to a considerable extent prevents the development of earth- 

Ili&Srm's which are injurious to the roots. Too much water at 

>.the roots should be avoided, but frequent or daily sprayings on 

f$||e: foliage made lightly, in the evening or early in the morning, 

', will be found to be very, beneficial. 

\ ,' All thene plants prefer a sheltered situation, somewhat 
||^niiy,-but too much. direct sunshine should be avoided even in 
winter and early spring. Gardenia florida. and G. Fortunei 
•require more warmth than the other plants just mentioned, 
'■and especially in winter should be placed in a very sheltered 
I - ape! sunny situation, shaded by trees or by trellis-work. Tn 
** Nearly spring some well-rotted manure may be given> to assist 
'^he growth of the new shoots and the development of the 
liters. The well known and much appreciated Gardenia 
$Jl|i!nibergi which grows, to the size of a large, bush and _ is 
"MlUjess in winter, may be grown inordinary red soil, with 
j>r without the addition of sand, and its sweet scented white 
%6wers are produced throughout the summer. 
J , ■ ' Magnolia f uscata is another evergreen bush or small shrub, 
""dislikes a calcareous soil, and requires to begrown in leaf-mould 
Rustlike the Camellia and- Azalea. It is sometimes grown- for 
; 'the sake of the small dull yellowish flowers which have a strong 
-.'perfume of cloves. All attempts to grow it in ordinary garden 
|?|pil-':have : invariably failed.. . 

.'.* ". The Camellia, and particularly the Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
y|nd Gardenia florida along with G. Fortunei, dislike a calca- 
!.ir#ous soil, and as our water always contains some lime in 
^Jtlion, after some time, by repeated waterings, calcareous 
-matter accumulates in the soil to a dangerous amount, and to 
: ^this cause more than to any other, may be ascribed the fact 
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that these plants and particularly Rhododendrons and Azaleas 4 
alter the first year or two, generally assume a sickly habit andS 
gradually die off. By changing the soil in the pot, the 'plants* 
will have* new lease of life, but their prolonged existence 
continually menaced by the same danger. . .m 

_ ■ Magnolia grandinora grows to. the .size of a large j,-ee : in : i 
other countries; and.especially in the cooler districts of Upper 1 
Italy. Here it may occasionally reach a height of 5 or 6 ■ 
metres, but more commonly it is a shrub not more than 3 metres! 
high It is very ornamental, both on account of the folino-e 
and of the large creamy white, single or semi-double and! 
highly perfumed flowers, which are borne in June and July - 
It is usually grown in leaf-mould with "ten* di bosco" oii 
silver sand, but occasionally thrives satisfactorily in the open? 
ground, in a well drained and sheltered locality. The leai^ 
shedding Magnolias, -such as M.. stellata,. M. Oampbolh, M.^ 
Yulan etc. . sufflsr greatly during the hot period of our summ M 
and must be grown also in leaf -mould. Oleafraerans, tod itsl 
red^nowered .variety, are. two evergreen bushes requiring the! 
same treatment as Gardenia florida, and thrive test in the shadll 
ot trees, but require the shelter of a glass house in winteranll 
early ^spring. Both the species and.its. Variety are: much appre-1 
«ated .on account, of the delicate perfume of their flower*'! 
Xhey are propagated by cuttings, under glass, hi April— May 1 
Certain species of Allamanda, Aphelandra, R ue [lia, Peristrbphel 
etc. requn-e the same treatment, and are perhaps more resisting! 
to the action of lime. ■'■■... . ■ b 'I 

_ Aucuba japonica, in its several variegated or spotted! 
varieties,, is always a fine foliage plant much in request for '1 
gardens and for indoor decoration. It should be kept ina'l 
shaded and cool locality, in well-drained pots filled with al 
mixture of leaf-mould and sand, with frequent sprayings ■* 
overhead, but with the soil kept slightly dry. Often thrives:' 
well in red earth well mixed with sand or "terra di bosco " - ; It" 
is propagated by cuttings taken in February or March an* 
planted under glass,, or by division of old clumps. When both" 
male and female plants are present, the seed sets freely, and '&& 
scarlet olive-shaped berries are very ornamental, throughout the! 
winter. . .;"'■..'-■.■■■"■..■■ 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 



P c: "*' J "jjANTS under glass, are too varied and too. numerous 
' : :-to be dealt with conveniently under one heading ; and 
;>•;■' on the other hand to refer separately to each class of 
^greenhouse plants would require much more space than that 
Iffcwed in the present work. Hence, under this heading re- 
ference will be made rather to general greenhouse manage- 
'■'ment, than to the special cultivation of the various classes of 
•'greenhouse plants. 

V Plants are classed by gardeners as greenhouse plants 
|?fheu they require a higher temperature than that of the open 

'air, or at least a higher or more equable temperature in winter. 
fSct'' the requirement of a higher degree of temperature is 
''generally, but not always, associated the . need of a higher 

degree of atmospheric humidity, along with the absence of , 
■Strong currents of air. Therefore, in our climate a greenhouse '; 
."■should partakeof the nature of a hothouse, that is a hothouse; 
^without a heating apparatus, or with an apparatus that will;; 
J- ! be required in action only for a few days or weeks in the V 
'^oldest period of the year. A' distinction should be . made % 
^'between the severely utilitarian and efficient greenhouse and 

the larger and more ambitious conservatory, usually of. some 
'architectural pretensions, which is primarily meant as an adjunct 
' to, and continuation of, the country residence, for the reception 
i/bf plants in full ornamental condition, which have been grown 
■'''and cared for in the greenhouse. 

.': In order to preserve the heat, and even to do away almost 
': entirely with the necessity of special heating apparatus, the 
greenhouse should not be large, and should not be constructed 
'&$ ■ metal but of other non- conductive material, principally 
•-• wood, such as pitch-pine, in order to reduce as much. as possible 
"'*the loss of heat .by V radiation. The construction should be a 
' lean-to, along: a thick wall facing East, South-east or South, 
'^on "a basement of stone, which in front should not be more 
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than SO cm, high on the inner. side of., the greenhouse : ^1 
greenhouse of the type here, recommended should not be mort 
j!" 3 J f tr f s h1 ^ at ««> wall, not more than 3 metres wide? 
the front side on the inside being just oyer 2 metres high, ah! 
itisadvisaMenottohayeitmore than 10 metres hL f 
more space.ia required; the interior may. he divided "ito co^l 

Sot? e ? S ^ St ° ne r 1IS r glaSS P a ^«^ into lengths of 
about 8 metres each, or two or more separate glasshouse 
= trneed m ,uit a hle localities. The front side above II 
basement should not he of stone, in order to admit the fulled 
Jareof heat and light, but the panes of glass, should 1 

ESS edin , Wi ^ aS , Wel,aS in summer. A s« 
shelf 60 + to 80 cm. broad, is placed along the front, a fcvg 
^nWtres below the upper rim of the stone basement, ang 
the shelf itself should have a rim all round, in order to hold al 
ayer of grave] f «ij to 5 m deep. Qn'this layer &££& 

^^^^^^■^■■■^■^■■"W be required. A walk) 
o0 to 80 can. broad will run along the shelf, and on its iimel 
t£ Llf 4 ste P or.«tone,shelTes may be constructed a!oMf : 

nlLww w'f ^ ^ er P ° fe - Str5n g" *oofe or other :apl 
pliances ma be fixed to the roof for hanging pots or for Orchid. ; 
and +a larga tough of stone or earthenware/ is 4SdS5 
central_p a rt^f the glass house, in which the wa or bos esl 
impart mg the necessary humidity to the atmosphere, wil Yi 

the plants when watered will not be exposed to the chilling., 
effect of water freshly drawn from the tap. There ,■ must fcfl 
also an^rraugement toventilate the glass-house, especially M 
the hot test hours of the day in summer, and -also^ whenever! 
^he air threatens ^to become too charged with moisture in| 
autumn and wniter but strong draughts of air are always 
injurious and should be avoided at all times. All unnecessary! 
accumu ations of rotting vegetable substances; TS etc! 3 
should be removed^periodically, particularly in autumn and < 
winter, to prevent the development of moulds. { 

„^ Q] ™ S ' h T SeS Small6r 01 " lo^than the dimensions given * 
above, are o course warmer, and are preferred forcevtaih^ 
tropical plants, but they partake more of the nature of garden- ' 
frames, tod propagation-beds, : than, of a greenhouse |ropW! 
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■ .» ,i w > -k in the greenhouse is best done early in the morning 
' or "Me in the afternoon, as- at certain seasons the excessive heat 
or Hip excessive moisture of the atmosphere may be dangerous 
!' to health. 

B " , 

jj G-reenhouse plants require much more frequent spraying 

i j\s' v. j'* ring, and indeed in most instances they are more 
Jii»ble tu Miffer from an excess of moisture at the roots than 

r fidya actual want of water. . The spraying should be done. 

;f||i!h a tine: rose, and should be applied also to the pot and to the 

r shelf on Which it stands. However, the trickling of water from 
'.lie roof of the greenhouse, whether it is rain water or 

'condensed vapour from inside evaporation, is often injurious, 

' chiefly on account of the difference of temperature, but also 
(tWii-ff to the fact that droplets of moisture acting in conduc- 
tion with tae irregularities of the surface of the. glass are apt 

j to art Hi'8 so many. . lenses concentrating the sun's rays 
on »i if point of the foliage and causing scorchings. An excess 
jjT heat \<\ summer and an excess' of cold in -winter, is partly 
prt vented by putting a cover of canvas, or a cane-blind or mat 
close to ilifc roof, or better at a distance of 10 to 20 cju away, 
from it, and made easily removable by a system of pulleys. 

Many plants, such as Libonia floribunda, Manettia bicolor, 

'':J?e:risti ophe speciosa etc. only, require the shelter of .the' glass- 
house in the cold season, and are found to do well or better in 
khadffl places in the open air for the rest of the year from 
,'JIay to 'November. Others require the shelter of the glass- 
'house only in the early stages of their growth, such as seedings 
or rooting cuttings, or even for some days when they have 
been shifted ■ from one pot into another, or in. the case o£ 
iio wly potted plants untilthey have become established. In 
.other cases, the plants .. are taken into the greenhouse some 
time before blooming, to improve the appearance of the 
:--iiage as well as of the flowers. Thus, it is usual for ex-.. 
hlbitors of Zonal Pelargoniums to take their potted plants 
linto the greenhouse about 3 or 4 weeks before the Show, in 
Order to secure thus finer foliage and more developed and 
Better coloured flowers. Of course a great deal of care must 
be toiom not t® overdo this practice, as a few additional days 
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of stay in the .greenhouse are often sufficient to give to the. 
plants an etiolated or drawn-up appearance, and render them, 
unfit for exhibition. 

On the other hand, many greenhouse plants require the: 
shelter of glass throughout the. whole year, and any attempt;;! 
to take them out for any considerable time into . the .- open auf 
of the garden, even in specially sheltered and shaded situa- 
tions, is sure to bring about a cheek, which may resuli / 1^ 
disaster. Thus, most tender Perns, Begonia Hex, Gfloxhiiaf 
. Fittonia, Peperomia, Marantha, Dieff enbachia, . Calaaiums^ 
Anthuriums,. most epiphytic Orchids,. Cyanophylluni etc.,:: 
cannot bear the open air or the rooms of the house except fofe 
short intervals at a time, often suffering severely if kept out: 
of the greenhouse for more than a few hours. 

In the case of .certain Oactacese and Succulents, which irior©^ 

;.. than the vast majority of their classes, require shade, a more '■ 

h even temperature in -winter, and a inoister atmosphere, such as " 

/ . Epiphyllum . truncatum and its varieties, E. Kussellianuin,.:. 

-Cereus flagelliformis, species of PJiypsalis, Oeropegia Woodsii : : 

■ etc., they must be kept much drier than other greenhouse;:: 

plants. They.also require, more frequent ventilation,; but ;afe/« 

:■ able to stand the open air in shaded localities for long periods- ' 

during- the. summer. 

. Greenhouse plants do not thrive well in our virgin red J 
earth. Even 'those plants which do not disagree with a; > 
calcareous soil are liable to become chlorotic if kept in the : 
glass-house in our. red soils. This soil, even when watering is 
very carefully regulated, is apt to become cloddy and sour, and ? 
to breed quantities of obnoxious :earth-worms, The Cactaeeifi/ ; 
and Succulents which ordinarily do well in such soil, as we li- 
as ..the more hardy types of Ferns, of ornamental-leaved '/'-. 
Begonias exclusive of /the Eex varieties,- arid all opfemaiirffi 
plants which are taken into the .glass-bouse: for any consider- ; 
able period, should, have their : soil of the proper composition ■■ 
for resisting the eff e ets of gre enh ouse cultivation . A mixture .. 
of red earth and: "terra- di bosco" Or silver sand : in equal parts, /' 
or. at least in the proportion of one part :silver sand to £ parts .->' 
Of earth, generally gives good results. It is also advisable'-iii- ■■■'■' 
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iguch cases- to use red-earth which has been properly acted 
liponbythe atmosphere for some time before use, that is 
Occasionally watered and stirred up, and properly mixed with 
-mtted manure. The crocks should consist of broken .P^es of 
w ts or other common earthenware, either alone or mixed with 
fees of charcoal roughly;, broken. But the .majority- of 
ireenhouse plants, all the more, tender Ferns, and . of course . 
Ill plants disliking lime, require a soil made of leaf -mould 
iand- as this material is also very liable to breed earth-worms and 
^'become sour, it is always advisable to use a compost made 
bf 2 parts of leaf-mould and I. part of silver sand. Eotten or 
|fe&ob-wood, finely powdered, is another excel lent material 
liMtting greenhouse. plants, but requires also the addition 
If "silver sand. Another material sometimes used, and always 
idth good ■ results, is the .residue of the. coffee-pot, which is 
Ibtainedin sufficient-, quantity, from the coffee-shops. This 
Residue properly fermented for about one month, and mixed 

with some sand and old manure provides a good pottmg 
'material for Ferns, Marantas, Drachmas, : Fittonia, Samtpauiia, 

Primulas otc. B has been also; long used, for certain plants 
■grown in the open air, such as Magorium Sambac (the doubles 
.'■ Jasmine), Hortensias, Clerodeiidron fallax, Aclumenes etc , 
^Sfene or mixed with .ordinary fed- soil... But of course the ideal 
:-vfeaf -moulds for us are always the well-known Chestnut leai- 
,' 'mould imported from Sicily or Southern Italy, anil the bruyere 
." or heather-leaf mould imported from Southern .France etc. 
-i?.e'at and Sphagnum, as well as fern-roots or fem-fibre, and 
?boco-imt fibre,, are used chiefly for . epiphytic; Orchids, for 
^epiphytic Ferns (Platy cerium), and for other epiphytic plants 
'such as Tillandsia, Widularium and other Bromeliads, but can 
liiSed advantageously for potting many other greenhouse 

4 plants requiring a loose porous soil without any permanent 
,;,;;humiclity about the roots. 

w -, "Purely epiphytic plants, such as Tillandsia, Platycerium, 
^/Anthurium etc.,: do very well when applied to the surface ot a 

5 piece of rough coik, with a handful of- Sphagnum nr Polypody- 
^ fibre for the due developments of the roots. The plant reattach- 
t>^a by meaiib of brass or copper-wire, or better by means of lead- 
^wirej but nrdbwv galvanized wire is quit? serviceable in most 
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instances. The stems of Melia Azedarach, the Oarob tree, the 
Almond, -the Ash-tree, the common Oat etc- are desirable for 
epiphytic plants generally, ■ The stems, from 10 to 20 cm. in:: 
diameter, are cut into pieces 20 to 30 cm. long, and one end is J 
scooped out' just enough to hold a good handful of' Sphagnum, 
or fibre,. and there the plant is fixed by a bit of wire. Such woo di ' 
en pots are excellent for Anthuriums, particularly A. Scherze- 
riarium, Aesehynanthus, and Bromeliads generally. In the 
case of Platycerium it is sufficient to cut one end of the steni 
roughly in a slanting direction, and the plant is then applied 
to the surf ace on a handful of Sphagnum or Fern-fibre. If no ' ' 
Sphagnum or Fern-fibre is at hand, some moss can be collected v 
from a cool Valley or from the trunks of old trees, and may; ■; 
be used after washing in water to remove the dust arid earth; ' 
Certain Ferns, such as Lygodium scandens etc., canbe trea.ted" 
in"' the same maimer. The same stems can be made into 
hanging baskets for Aeschyiianthus, PelliOnia, Ceropegia, ': 
Tillandsia dianthoidea and T. zonata, as well as for Orchids, 
Ferns and other greenhouse plants. The stems of resinous ; 
.trees are not suitable for this, .kind of work, .and the selection 
of stems is be st. limited to those species of trees in which- the 
bark does not easily separate from the dead wood ; failing 
which, .it is more convenient to use natural .or rough cork. ' 
: which is easily shaped into rafts or pots, the several pieces ■■: ' 
being strongly tied together with. copper wire. 

- . Some Ferns do ; well in cool and-shadM- situations in the; ; ' 
open air. The best known of these are : Adianthum Capillus-. : 
Veneris (the common Maidenhair), Pteris italica, P. aquilina, 
P. serrulate, P. longifolia, Asplemum Adianthum-nigrum, 
Aspidium Filix-mas, species of ISTeplri-olepis -etc. but all of ^ 
them grow better hi the greenhouse.' Some others;' such as ■ 
Cyathoa and other tree-ferns, usually require a wariner tejn- ; ■■; 
perature thitn that of an ordinary 'greenhouse;, and therefore : -l 
are liable to suffer during the cold months, Bat some beautiful ? 
tree-ferns, such as Alsophila australis, Dicksoriia antarctica, ' 
Cyrtomium falcatum, do very well not only in an ordinary 
greenhouse or conservatory, but also in a cool and .well-shaded ■■": 
and sheltered yard. . Ferns are potted with leaf-mould and' 
silver sand or "terra dibo'sco", the' soil being firmly pressed : 
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.around their roots, as all plants loosely potted generally fail 
■'■tbestablish themselves properly. It is also necessary nut to 
: ovorpdt the plants. In f aete pots too large for plants cultivate d 

in the open, are still more objectionable for plants under glass* 
■In January or early in February, Ferns may be propagated by 

dividing the rootstock, at the same time taking care to remove 
a* -few of the older fronds in order to establish an equilibrium 
.between the roots and the foliage. Water the newly, potted 
||lahts- very thoroughly, but afterwards spray the plants daily 
;-arid keep the soil only just moist, in order to induce activity 
;lri the roots; Propagation by spores- is rarely resorted to, 
'-but many Ferns will sow themselves naturally, and the 
; : mossy stone-shelves of the greenhouse often yield an abundant 
.supply of young Ferns. However, Ferns can be sown by 

spreading the spores very lightly on the surface of the soil 
iw'hieh has not been touched for some time, and has .become 

greenish or mossy, and the sowing may be done at any time 
; -of the year, but chiefly in winter and spring. 

Begonia Rex arid other Begonias are sometimes propa- 
gated by seed. This should be sown in pans, spread on the 
^surface of leaf-mould which has been previously well watered 
and pressed down. The pan is covered with a pane of glass, 
and placed in the warmest part of the glass-house or better in 
a garden frame. The seedlings are pricked off when just large 
..enough to handle > and are potted separately. But Begonia 
Hex and its numerous varieties arid hybrids are bestpropa- 
■gated by means of the leaves. The leaves selected fortius 
purpose should be rather old and well matured, and are simply 
; placed spread out, .upper surface upwards; on the stone- 
■•shelyes of the glass house. The formation, of adventitious buds 
:. and plants quickly follows: on the; cut end of the leafstalk, 
/■and more- often on the callosity where the nerves are inserted 
Ron the leaf -blade, and indeed on any other callosity which is 
farmed wherever the nerves are cut asunder by a clean cut 
with penknife. The young: plants are potted off when large 
enough, and if the operation has been done in spring, they 
■Tvill be sufficiently large to be of ornamental value towards the 
close of summer. ' The same operation done in autumn will 
furnish a number of young plants for immediate effect in 
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spring and early summer. Other Begonias, such as B. ma- 
culata, B. argyrostygmaj B. metallioa, B. Heageana, B, 
fuchsioides, B. nitida, B. arborescens, B. platanifolia, B. riei- 
uifolia, B. gigantea, most of which clo well in the open and in 
ordinary garden soil, as well as the flowering Begonias, are: 
best propagated by cuttings or by divisions of the rootstook in 
spring. . 

Godiasums (Crotous) are often difficult to deal with, chiefly 
on account of their dislike., for lime, but with proper 
attention will live for five years or more, and the beauty of 
;their gorgeous foliage amply repays the attention which they, 
require; 'J hey should be kept in the wannest part of the glass 
house in winter, but in the summer months may be placed an. : 
the open, in a warm but shaded situation, spraying the foliage: :; 
every evening. They are propagated by well-ripened cuttings" ■.. 
taken in spring and planted in a very sandy mixture. of leaf- 
mould, under a glass bell. 

There are several species and varieties of Dracaena with 
variegated foliage, and they are all desirable for the green-: 
house. They do well in. a mixture of leaf -mould and sand, and- 
some of them can endure the close air of apartments for com- 
paratively long periods. Just like CodiECums they are liable 
to the attacks of.the mealy bug and of Scale-insects, and the' 
best way to clean them, is to take them in the open air; 
throughout- the summer, placing them in the shade of trees, in 
a sheltered situation, and spraying them daily, 

. Marantha, ■ . Eittou.ia, Peperomia, Centrasdenia, Gyano- 
phy Hum, are mostly stove plants, but do well in our green- 
houses. Marautha is propapated by division of the rootstook. 
in spring or early, summer. Pittonia, Gyanophyllu.m, Gentras-. 
denia, etc. are propagated by cuttings. ..Peperomia, like^ 
Gloxinia, Saintpaulia, Sanseviera: etc : . is propagated by leaves- 
planted in leaf -mould and sand.. A.nthurium Scherzeri.anum : 
is propagated by division of the rootstock in early: summer.: 
The shrubby or stemmed Anthuriums, Pranciscea etc. are 
propagated by cuttings. .So are also most species of Philo- 
dendron, Pothos, Gissus, Piper, Tliyrsac-anthus, Dichorisandra, 



:-;Medinilla, Pavoriia, Manettia etc in spring or early summer. 
■The very pretty hybrids of Streptocarpus Kewensis, and other 

■species of the same genus are propagated by seecV sown in 
autumn or. spring. The greenhouse Caetacese belonging to the 

/•genera Epiphyllulii, Cereus and Phyllocactus are best propa- 
gated throughout the summer, by grafting; on rooted cuttings 

■W Gereus formosissimus, C. triangularis, Peresckia, grandifolia 

'"fefltid P. aculeata, as they are sure to produce weak plants if 

:;grown directly from cuttings. 
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THE RGSES. 
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ya|oM^ that the Eose is the Queen. f Flowers, is amply: 
vteiety, is also sometimes mwn kt both «■* +i£, ° ri g inal 

follows: Wl - w ^ oh . onI y ™ ^concerned, may be classed as 
Rosa Battksiae, ■native of OKinn ^ *, - -i 

wen riom cuttings, au d i S propagated chiefly by layers 
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jn March- June. Crossed with Rosa levigate, it has produced 
Vj thf Tariety Foriwiei -which, has larger white flowers.. R. Bank-- 
'."•uiiip flowers profusely once a. year. 

Rosa semperfiorens, the Bengal Rose, has a dense shrubby 
habit of growth, with many stems arising from the base. It 

■is mostly evergreen and everflowering, . but certain 1 varieties 
like Aurore, Mme. Eugene Resal etc. are not evergreen. The 
old Crimson Rose becomes. quite a large, evergreen bush, and 
has been long cultivated in our gardens, especially by florists 
w for the supply of its very double crimson flowers of middling 
size, produced at all seasons. Oramoisi Swperiewr is an improved 

:: variety with, larger flowers, less double, of & more lively and 
jiin i form crimson. ■ Aurore with its abundant orange-yellow 

;; flowers- oh erect stems, is most desirable, and scare also Mad. 

i ! jE i \igme JJesfl-Z, Mme. Lawent Messimy, which, also grows to. a 
large . size, and has middling. China-rose lovely ■ flowers, Le 
¥:6$wve and Oomtess de Cay la, Alexins and Thicker, are pure white, 
and vividiflbra has green flowers and is grown as a. curiosity. 
The typical Bengal Rose has flowers of a tender rose colour. 
Bengal roses are very hardy, stand drought very well, and 
thrive in the shade or half-shade better than other roses, although 

: most of them; do very well also -in open situations and in full 
sunshine. They strike well from cuttings, and are mostly 
grown on own roots, being also able to resist watering with 
moderately brackish water. As grafting stock, they -are useless. 

'The sarmentose varieties. Clinibing Cramoisi superieur, Climbing 
.Narbormarid, Motion, and especially Grussan Teplitz,. are. also 
useful for covering low walls or posts, but- are less resistant.. ■-. 

Rosa borbonioa is a cross between R. gallica and R. sem- 
perfioreiiSj and has given origin to numerous valuable varieties 
.; and hybrids. The best known is Souvenir de la, Mahnadson but 
: :otherSj like -Hermosa, Imp&ratrice Eugene, Mad. Moser, Mad. Pier 
Oger etc. are also cultivated. There are also climbing or half- 
climbing, .varieties,, such as Climbing 8ouv.de let. Malmaison, 
.Philemon Gochei, Zepherine Dvo%lvin etc. These hybrids are 
ever-flbwering, and usually produce very fine and better coloured 
blooms in autumn and early winter. They are often grown 
from cuttings or layers,, but should be. rather grafted on the 
briar, or better on the Scotch rose, 
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The Scotch Rose is a dwarf -bush, with many stems, arising'- 
from the base, and is in flower all the year. Its small, semi-double 
pink flowers are pretty, hut this Rose is particularly valuable 
in our gardens as grafting stock for most other roses. It is 
very resistant to drought, does equally well in full sunshine as 
in the shade, and is also resistant to a certain degree of salinity 
in the soil, an important quality for those gardens where there 
is only second class or. brackish water available for irrigation. 
It Strikes most easily from cuttings' and is a quick grower. 'A. 
sarmentose variety, producing long erect . or half -climbing 
stems, is equally good as stock, and is preferred as grafting- 
stock for standards or half-standards. 

Rosa eentifolia is rather a race than a species, and- has 
been in cultivation for long ages. The so-called G-enoa. Rose, 
sometimes called Painters' Rose, was formerly a familiar plant 
in all country-yards. It is practically scentless, but its form 
is admirable, and is of a light pink colour, with petals of goo 1 
substance. It is practically thornless, and is easily propagated 
by cuttings. The Moss Roses [Rosa, m.uscosa) are considered as 
derived from R. centifolia. They are remarkable for the thick 
: green hairs or excrescences . on the calyx and sepals:. Some 
varieties have a second aiid smaller crop of flowers in autumn, 
but they have failed to become popular in our gardens. 

The Damask : Rose ( Rom damascena ) 'is largely cultivated in 
Bulgaria, Egypt and Southern Prance for the extraction of 
"otto" of roses. It is a double or semi-double pink rose of 
middling, size, very sweet-scented. There are also white varie- 
ties,. like Botzaris and Mme. Hardy, as Well as lively pink forms. 
It is propagated by cuttings or by rooted suckers taken close 
to the stem.. 

Rosa rugosa is native of Kamtschatkaj and is very resistant, 
to low temperatures. It is liable to suffer in full sunshine in 
summer, and is rarely grown here, although it has some really 
fine varieties. 



Rosa lutea and R. 



sulplmrea . are : noteworthy, for- giving . 
This Rose grows to: 
the size of a large bush, much branched, -Strikes well from 



origin to the Well-Tlmown Persian Yellow. 
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cuttings and is also .propagated: by suckers or rooted stems 

stafcen close to the base or at some distance from.it. The foliage 

is light green and deeply toothed. The flowers are middling, 

■very double, of a deep golden colour, with a disagreable odoiir. 

This Rose has been long grown in our gardens, and is still 

frequently met with. The pruning must be of the lightest 

description, just to clean the . plant from dead or sickly twigs, 

: otherwise no flowers are produced. Persian Yellow crossed with 

other species and varieties has given origin to the well known, 

:"; : arid now very popular race, called Rosa PernetUdna,, such as 

Boleil d'Or, Rayon d'O'r, Seaute' de Lyon, Entente Cordial, Juliet, 

• cMdd. Edward Herriot, :8oleil d 'Angers etc., which however are 

neither as hardy and resistant, nor do they form such large 

"Bushes as the' original Persian Yellow, although the flowers 

Shave lost the disagreable odour, and are really very refined 

li ;and beautiful. They strike well from cuttings, but do. better 

■when grafted or budded on- the Scotch rose. 

The Polyam (ha Roses (Rosamidtifiora), include sarmentose 

or climbing varieties as well as; dwarf forms suitable for borders. 

The Pblyaritha Roses are known to our. gardeners by the name 

(jhirlanda, although this name is now given also to the. climb- 

'uhgvarieties of Rosa Wichuriana. They flower only once a 

year, but very profusely, each branch terminating in large and 

■dense panicles of small flowers. They are very hardy and resi's- 

'tant to Rose-mildew, and thrive well anywhere. . They are 

"reproduced easily by cuttings or layers. The dwarf sorts and 

particularly the recent varieties, which are more or less ever- 

i flowering, are preferred to. the ramblers and are fast growing 

; in popularity, such as Orleans Rose,. Ohire de Polyaniha, Jeanne 

■ :I)'Afc,Perled' Or, Mme. Norhert Levavasseur, Perle des- Rouges, etc. 

The Wichuriana Rose. is leafless in winter, . and is a fast 
■'grower, covering walls and large pergolas in a few years. It 

has given origin to a number of glorious varieties, .deservedly 
; very popular, which have ousted from our gardens the old 

Polyaiitha ramblers. It is sufficient to name such varieties as 
';■ ; Grimson Rambler, Non Pl'ns Ultra, May Queen, Hiawatha,, Excel- 
;, : sior, Dorothy Denison and especially Dorothy Perhins,to bring to 

■ the mind the splendid panoply produced by these ramblers, 
, which moreover;, although they usually flower, only, once' a 
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yearf commence flowering rather late in the season, at a time 
when: other roses are becoming scarce or have ceased to flower, 
AH of them are easily reproduced by cuttings or layers, have 
a hardy constitution, and are not affected by brackish water. 

The Noisette Eoses (Rosa Noisetiiana) are a class of 
Hybrids obtained in America by Philippe Noisette, towards 
1814. They and their hybrids are more or less "popular with 
rosierists^ especially the sarmentose or half -sarmentose sorts, 
such as Aimee Vibert, Chromatella, L'Ideal, Geliiie Forestief, 
Alister Stella Gray, Eeved'Or, and particularly William Allen 
Richardson,; which is much in request for hand430uquets ahd 
button-holes on account of its pretty bud of aflne yellow 
orauge colour. They strike root with difficulty from cuttings, 
and are mostly propagated by grafting or budding or by layers, 
■and thrive best in half shaded localities exposed to the 'east. 

The exquisite Tea Eoses and the Hybrid Teas (Rosa Thea. 
or R. indica fragrans), along with the numerous race of 
Hybrid Perpetuals, constitute the bulk of the roses cultivated 
in our gardens, and to them more than to any other class the 
title of Queen of Flowers is usually applied. The Tea Rose is 
native of India or perhaps of China, and is remarkable for its 
grateful tea scent. The Hybrid Perpetuals are mostly odour- 
. less, but there are; notable exceptions. having either the "tea" 
odour, or the equally agreable perfume of Eosa provincialis. 
However they make up for this deficiency by the large size, 
the exquisite shape and colour, and the beauty of the flowers. 
They are probably the result of crossings between the Tea 
Eose and the Bengal Eose and also the Protence Eose or Eosa 
galhca, and are more hardy than the Teas and Hybrid Teas. 

The Tea Eoses and Hybrid Teas include both dwarf or 
bush and sarmentose varieties. Some of them are easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, others are; fat: less easy to grow in thisr 
manner. They are generally layered, or better grafted or budded 
on the Scotch rose) which also imparts to them greater vigour 
and greater resistance to drought and to the action of brackish 
or hard waters. All of them are more or less perpetual flower- 
ing, usually producing as large an autumn crop of flowers as 
the spring crop. The following is a list of the best Tea Roses 
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ggsjliti our gardens :Adrienne Oliristophe, Archiduchesse ^tj&rie Im/ma- 
l^eidatctj Augusts Oomte, Beamte ' Incnwttante, Catherwk. Mermet, 
',■ Docteur GriU y Lady RoBerts y Mme. Constance ISoitperi, Mme'i-,Hoste, 
<- Mine. Larnbard, Marie Van ffowtte, Maman Cachet and its white 
ifforw, Pa^a Gontier,'Sapho, Safrano, Perls des Jardinst, : 8ovv. "de 
0ja£kervrie Qnittot, Sou*.', de Pierre. Notiing, Adele ffawsau, which 
{:;'i$ superb in autumn. Among the sarmentose or climbing Tea 
f'sEoses, the .following ■-. well deserve Cultivation:- Marechal Niel, 
l.-Dv-chesse d'Auerstaedt, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de Dijon, 
j Madame Retard, Mad, Jules Grave faux, Prineesse Stephanie, Lady 
Ifillington, S. G. Richardson. 

\&l-: The Busbor Dwarf Hybrid Teas include: Antoine Rivoire 
i>an admirable rose of sturdy constitution, with large flowers of 
lit- tender flesh colour ,■ Charles Levey m, .Belle Siebrecht fine but 
^.rather delicate; Bessie Brown,, Lean Hole., Moile de France, Glorte 
Sf^pnwaise which is practically, spineless, Jbnkheer J. L. Moch a 
■.'•Inagnificent ro'ke, Jearme Masson, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
.'^■ft' France, a well Itnown rose exquisitely scented, Laurent Garh 
C^ith- -large damask-red flowers, ftlitie.Abel Gliatenay, Mme. Ga.ro- 
■$pbe . Testout, .Mad, "Jules Grolee, ..Mildred Grant, 'Richmond, Stm- 
*,Jbwst, Warrior. Among the Hybrid Tea Ramblers the following 
'.are well worth growing: Climbing Caroline. Testout, La France 
■'$de- 89, J. B. Clark and Ards Rambler. 

!§:■ The magnificent class of Hybrid ' Perpetuals include the 
^fbllowing varieties which have given a good account of them- 
,,. .pelves in our gardens 1 : Maronne Prevost, Berths Gemsn, Captain 
^frfflhisty, CornMandewr Jules Gravefaux, Commandeiir Felix Paiire, 
fMj&ntess of Oxford, Fclair-, Frav, Karl Di'tishky General Jacqiie- 
M^PMi^orgeDieleson,- Hugh Dickson, Her Majesty, Jttles Margottin, 
$%0ifii$ Van Ho'utie, : M'me.Luizeti Magni Cliarta, Margaret Dickson, 
•. -MerveiUe de Lyon, Paul Neyron, TJhich Brunnerfils, General 
^H^rlc, Arthur, Xaiiier Olibo, Belle Angevine, Gloire de Bowg- 
&0'l^i-Reine, 'Scipion Gasket, Jean Liabaud, G. Arends. 
f"'\~' '■ " . 

■ The Eose. thrives best when planted a's isolated specimens, 
]0ii a place not' too close to. the roots of large trees, where it 
*ipfan grow in a half -wild condition, without too : much inter- 
defence or eodling on the part of the gardener. Bulbs, such 
as Hyacinths and, Narcissi, which are : not watered, in summer,: 
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agree well with it : but among other flowering plants only';. at; 
'few Carnations or Zonal Pelargoniums, can be tolerated in 
close proximity to the Rose. The flower-bed where summer 
annuals are grown, and which has to be frequently watered 
in. summer, is not a desirable " place for roses. Too much 
digging, too much manuring are as injurious as too much water- 
. ing, as the Rose like other plants bearing the true stamp of 
Nature's nobility, resents the codling to which it is often . sub- . 
;jected by the officiousness of gardeners and amateurs. In fact 
we. see it. growing most luxuriantly; and .lining for many years, 
often for oyer 25 years, as: an isolated specimen between the 
rows of orange-trees, or in some out of the way corner in 
the garden, where it only. receives an occasional pruning and 
an autumnal mulching with manure, but hardly nny watering 
whatever. Usually such roses require to be watered only for 
the first year or two, until they become thoroughly established, 
and then they are' able to shift for themselves. However,, 
roses planted in beds or in rows will have to be watered; 
periodically every ten days or two weeks during the simimerj? 
otherwise they may get too weak, and fall an easy prey; to' 
the many insect pests and fungous diseases to which the ' 
Rose is liable ;. and many branches will die off as a result of ; 
the inadequate supply of moisture sent \ip by the roots. 

. Autumn is the best time to transplant the Rose, this work 
being mostly done in October, November or December;; 
although of course transplanting can be performed with- 
perfect safety ■until the new shoots commence to develop in. 
March, and the plant is once more in active vegetation/' 
Erom that moment, and until October, roses can be trans-.; 
planted from the open ground only with great difficulty and 
at considerable risk, even if due precaution is taken to trans- ; 
plant with a good ball of earth. Transplanted roses should:, 
be cut back to one-half or one-third of their length, and if 
not planted immediately, the roots should be protected from 
drying, by burying the roots along with part of the stem in 
a ^renchj and watering 1 once or twice, until- with improved- 
weather the soil becomes in a fit condition for working. It is 
a good custom before planting to cover the ■■■ roots with a layer 
or casing of mud. This is done by putting, some garden soij / 
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Ih.apail and adding enough water to give it the semi-fluid. 
Condition of thick gruel, then the roots are steeped into the 
|jail and the thin layer of mud which adheres to the roots is 
plowed to dry a little, for a few minutes, before planting, 
.f&is simple operation is always attended with very good 
Jesuits, as thusthe soil gets into more, intimate contact with 
tthe- roots and the formation of rootlets is thereby promoted. 
;-. The distance apart at which, roses are planted must vary 
: apeording to the development which .that particular rose is 
expected to have. Certain., sorts, as Soleif d'Or, Juliett, Madi 
fjStiles Grolez, Grace Barling efoi may be planted even less 
■than 1 metre apart; others, like Oharles Leveque, Mamari 
jtibeket, Archiduehesse Marie Immaeulata, Frau . Karl <Drus- 
^hki, Panache d' Angers, Auguste Comte etc. should; have from . 
.one metre and a half to two metres. The ground must be 
deeply trenched : and . manured at least one month before 
Ranting* and the roots of. the young rose-tree should be 
Carefully spread all round, and the soil firmly pressed down 
around the stem, keeping the -grafting point of the stem at 
p¥;rast below ground, level. Should the weather be too dry, 
■Hike' plants must be; watered immediately after planting. The 
iv ground around the plants should be kept well free from weeds 

^"'■•/throughout the winter : and spring. Planting early in autumn, 
fuat is in October at the earliest opportunity after the first 
iptumnal rains, provided that the soil is well soaked with 

^|aih- and the weather has cooled, but is yet sufficiently warm 

■'ifo induce active growth, presents the advantage that the 
|>ijMits will. establish themselves at once, if not by. the develop- 
irient of many new shoots, at least by the formation of many 

^rootlets, so that the plant finds- itself already: at home when 
f active vegetation is started in the. following spring. 

i--^.' - Roses grown in pots can be transferred to the ground- at 
^anytime, although of course this is. best done in autumii. 
'^However, as pot plants few roses will give satisfaction, and it 
• ; is not advisable to grow them in pots at all, except for the 
■^purpose of having a few ready at hand to fill up gaps in the 
■*|#ose-bed or rosary. 

I V-'^''-' ■' 

|/ The pruning of roses is done in . winter, that is in Be- 
Spber-February, but hard pruning should be performed only 
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every 2 or il years. Each year the roses should be trimmed 1 
to sliape, the twigs shortened, and all dead and useless 1 wood 
removed;; hut hard pruning resulting ■ in ■ the removal of old 
stems and in greatly reducing and opening up the plant should 
he undertaken with great care. The- Eose should not he 
subjected to any hard priming for the first two years after; 
planting. Pruning and even hard pruning . is sometimes dont 
early in autumn^ towards the first two Weeks of September," or 
soon after the first rains, and then this operation is usually, 
associated with a liberal 'manuring, followed by a good Water/4- 
ing, twice or three times, which at oiice throws the plant into, 
very active growth, and thus a fine crop of flowers is obtained 
'.-jn autumn and early winter. ^ 

The seed-vessel, that is the calyx or receptacle of the; 
flower which persists on the plant when the flower has fadedj 
is always unsightly, except. in a few cases of single-flowered 
or semi-double sorts having the seed vessels or fruits de^ 
eidedly ornamental when ripe and well coloured. These f ruitf 
are also a source of exhaustion to the plant, and should he: 
removed as soon as the flower has faded, to prevent a useless 
expenditure of vegetative energy. The pruning or climbers; of 
sarmentbse roses may he done generally on the same lines al 
stated j. but in the case of the Wichuriana Eoses and also M 
the sarmentose Polyantha Roses, hard pruning may be resorted 
to as soon as the plants have done flowering in early suminer| 
in order that they may have time, to throw up again stroh| 
shoots which will mature thier Wood during the autumn, ■and! 
will be in a condition to flower profusely in the following 
spring. In any case, hard pruning should not be carried to 
excess^ and the gardener should remember that what'may be- 
good practice in other countries, may be wholly inadvisable 
in this. The system of cutting down the. plant altogether 
after flowering, if followed here, will more often result im 
the death of. the plant, or at least in greatly impairing iti 
health and vigour. At all times, but particularly during the. 
growing season from March to October, the Rose will suffer 
severely,, if pruned so hard as to. deprive: it' of most of -ill 
vegetative. organs : above ground. ...~4. 

Roses are budded by foreign nurserymen chiefly on thfl 
Austrian Brjar and on the Manetti Eose. In a few iiistance| 
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^standards. -are .also budded, on the. Banksia Eose* However 
| ; nlither the Austrian Briar nor the Manetti Eose are very 
^suitable for our soil and climate; and the Scotch Eose along 
...Tvith its saiinentose variety have proved by far to be the best 
. .stock for us. .They, are very readily propagated by cuttings 
g^oin -October to March, so that their propagation on a fairly 
\ large scale presents no: difficulty. . Rootlings; raised from 
h cuttings in autumn or winter, are often . budded in the course 
|Jrif .the following, spring ■ and summer, or grafted at ground 
^il.evel in the following Winter. So "that our rosierists will do 
#fell to import only one of two plants of each of the varieties 

which they prefer, : and. then proceed to raise all the plants 

■which they recfuire, by budding or grafting 
::.';'Eose, in order to secure hardier and stronger 
•: of 'course the resulting economy. 

Standards can be budded at 1 metre . above: ground, 
j$ii .strong, well rooted, and established suckers of the sar- 
^ihentose form of the Scotch-Eose, and these will be found 
Jtorgive niuch more satisfaction than the imported standards, 
, :; . which are known here to be very short-lived. However, even 
'-on the Scotch- Eose stock, standards are liable to suffer 
'^|rom the scorching of the stem during the hottest period 
of summer, and therefore it is advisable to protect the . stem 
, with a covering of canvas, at least until the plant has formed 
i a nice head of foliage sufficient to shade its own stem. Half- 
, standards do bette^and do not generally require this precaution. 

:."■:■■■ Those who desire, to have a good supply of autumnal 
t;;r.pse.s- will do well to plant the following varieties : Btoila 
"me France, Paul JSfeyrori, Souv. de Pierre Nottmg, Mamaii 
'[■-Docket and its white variety, Adele Hameau, Aurore, Medea, 
'yM'r'chiduchesse Marie Immaculate,, Viscountess FoUcestone, Cluirles 
'•■pevequej Mad. Jules Qrolez, Mrs. "Edward Mawley, General 
"$iMac Arilvwr, Dorothy $ Antoine B.ivoire, Auguste Gomte, Sappho, 
§Bea%te, Inconstante, Laurent Garle, Captain Christy, Mrs. John 
['Lwmg, Rhea Reid, Yyorme Vacherot, Mad. Segond-Weber, Mad,. 
(Mugene Resal, Frau Karl Druscbi, WiUiam Allen- Richardson-, 
^MnhJieer, J. L. Mock .-■ 

^V,' i :"--.' '■ 

gs'=> ; . I should not conclude this brief note on the: cultivation 
; t iOf the Eose, without referring to a very: interesting method 
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of propagation, viz : that by seed. .Many roses produce seeds| 
and others can he hybridized to secure seeds from them. : The':: 
seed may be collected when the receptacle or seed-vessel : is| 
well coloured and perfectly ripe. The seed, may be sown in3; 
spring or early in autumn, in shallow pots or pans, using' a| 
good mixture of. red virgin . soil, manure and: leaf-mouldi InS 
about 2 to 3 weeks the seed, will germinate, and the youngj 
plants will not take long to show their first, flower, This i&fj 
of course very tiny and not of much value, to give a just" hints: 
of the true proportions of. the flowers in. the grown-up plants 
but is sufficient to give a more or less: correct idea of the ; 
colour, the shape of the bud, and other qualities*. Very of teirj 
beautiful new varieties are obtained in this way, and thus* 
the grower has the satisfaction of growing what are really, ; || 
and in the fullest meaning, his own roses. : S| 

The Ko&e is subject to many diseases and pests, but thef 
following summary includes only the more; important, which;; 
are often the cause of much havoc and disappointment. . :■:% 

The Rose Mildew (Sphcerotheca pawnosa) is common f 
especially on the young shoots developed in summer and| 
autumn. This fungus covers with a powdery white formation^ 
wh ich is its mycelium and fructifications, the stem, . . le a yes and| 
buds, often distorting the leaves and the buds and preventing! 
their development.. It is. kept In check by spraying lightlya 
with a solution of about 4 grammes of sulphide of potashji^ 
1 litre. of water, roughly one part in. 2 50. parts of water, by^ 
weight. Spraying with a weak sulphur-lime mixture is alsdj 
effective; and dustings with sulphur have also; given goojM 
results.- The rose-mildew is especially fatal to seedlings. 

The Rose Aphis, a minute greenish insect in numerousl 
colonies on the growing shoots, is frequent all the year,. bu|i 
more so hi spring. It is cleared off by dustings of precipitated! 
sulphur containing nicotine (Schloesing's), or with a.spray of| 
a nicotine solution, or with such sprays askatakilla, sblutioh|| 
of plaiitol, carbolineum etc. 

Clethra (Labidostomus) taxicornis is . ' very common in'; 
spring, devouring the foliage of vines and of other trees anq^ 
plants,, and collects in quantities on the rose-bushes de»" 



'; vouring and destroying the flowers as soon as they commence 
■"•to ' bloom. This is a small beetle, about 1 cm. long, with 
'orange-yellow wing-cases. or elitrse, the. rest of the body being 
.//shining greenish black. Its grub. lives in decaying vegetable 
'■■>' matter and undergoes its metamorphosis in the ground. Hence, 
w.the only effective remedy consists in collect ng the adult 
^ihsects by hand, and destroying them. There are deterring 
' or poisonous sprays and dustings, but their use is objection- 
'-,able as they are sure to damage the flowei*s. 

>■ The same may be said of the two black beetles Oxytherea 
'.'(Leucocelis) funesta and Epicomefcis squalida, the well known 
■(and truculent "busuf ". The first is black with small white dots, 
'and the other is of about the same size or just smaller, 
1 black with yellowdiairs; They are injurious ■ to the flowers of 
;':many other plants and fruit-trees in spring,, as well as to 
' field-crops, in flower, but are particularly partial to roses^ 
^especially to white or. light-coloured roses, dark coloured or 
''■'■ r/ed rores apparently being almost invisible to these insectsi 
/.Their grabs have the same habit as those of : Clethra, and 
: - in spring the beetles come out of the ground in vast numbers 
■to renew: the damage. The remedy is to collect them bj' 
.jhand, and throw them in petroleum or otherwise destroy them. 



The beautiful large Eose-chafer (Potosia floricola var. 
.,'eupriiia) is far from common, and the damage caused by it 
pis -never important. 

There are many Scale-insects' which attack the . Rose. 
/Icerya Purchasi is very well, kept in check by the small lady- 
Ib'ird Novius cardinalis, and the White Scale (Aspidiotus 
■ Ilederce). is preyed upon by other ladybirds ; but much more 

dangerous 1 is the Bed Scale (Chrysomphalus dictyospermi) 
■;■ which greatly ■ exhausts the plant, and kills it outright. The. 
i.'tieautiful rose Antoine Bevoire and also Prau Karl Druschki 
i'-'are very susceptible to the action of this Scale-insect. It is 

kept in check by sprayings with sulphur-lime mixture, . 
^.during winter.. '■".'."- ...;. 
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CACTACEAE AND OTHER SUCCULENTS. 



THE fleshy-stemmed or. fleshy-leaved plants are often includ- 
ed by gardeners under the .same name of Succulents, and ; 
their cultivation is more or less carried on on .the same 
lines. The most important Succulents are of course the 
Cactaceae, which, with very few exceptions, are fleshy-stemmed, 
with or without fugacious fleshy loaves, and with the exception ; 
of twoor three species of fthipsalis natives of 'the; West Coa#f s 
of Africa, are all natives of America, growing' chiefly in af id ;' 
regions from California and Utah to Chili. Oh account of' 
their strange forms the Cactaceae have: been always the' object;;: 
of much interest to gardeners as well as to naturalists '; "'■ 
and many species produce' flowers which: although of a':" ; , Jas _ Ba « 
, fleeting character, stand well a comparison with most other R 
flowers. It is only among the Zoophytes of the; genus Derian- 
thus, which inhabit the bays ofthe Mediterranean Sea, thai 
we. meet' with forms of life which remindus' of the magiiiflcettce 
and colouring of the flowers of the night-flowering Cerei, such 
as Cereus grandiflorus and its varieties, 0. Macdonaldl, 0. 
speciosissimum, C. rostratus, etc., to which wonderful 'flowers/ 
the enthusiastic' admirera give the generic title of "Queen ; of ; 
the Night." : ■■■•' 

However, mo st species of Cactaceae are interesting espe c ial ly 
on account of their curious stems and habit of vegetation, such 
are "the species belonging to thegeneraEchinocactus,Bchinopsis, 
Op'uiltia, Mammillaria/Anhalb'nium' . and Peleciphora. Succu- 
lents, afe also found among the vasVgenus' Euphorbia (Euphor- ; ; 
biaceae),.. which are also characterised by the presence of ,- 
abundant milky ■juice having acrid properties. This milky, 
juice does not exist in the Cactaceae, except to a slight extent ■■ :■ 
in the^ s/pecies of Mammillaria, and: then it is devoid; of a'crid :' 
qualities'. The- succulent species of Euphorbia are natives of ' 
the arid regions; of ! Africa, . from Morocco .and the -Canary : ; 
Islands to the Kalahari desert. They are devoid of the spiny:;, 
bristles so characteristic; of the Cactaceae, but may have one or '■; 
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.more thorns on each side of the caducous leaves or at the axil. 
Their flowers are usually inconspicuous, but exceptionally the 
bracts surrounding the flowers may have a lively scarlet colour, 
Such as in Euphorbia fulgens and E. splendens. 

Other succulents, such as the pretty shrub-IiltePortulacaria 
afra, and. the many species of Crassula, Rochea, Echeveria, 

.Sedum belonging to the family Crassulaceae, as well as some 

■ :species of the genus Kleinia belonging to the Compositae, and 
the many species of Meseinbryanthemum belonging to the 

; Eicoideae, are always welcome in a comprehensive collection ; 
and indeed some of them, such as Crassula lactea, C. coccinea, 
V, ichoa falcata, Mesembryanthemum edule, M. acinaciforme, 
M. frutescens and other species, are highly ornamental on 
account of their flowers, while many species of Echeveria and 

ijSeduni: are valuable on account of their foliage. 

To the Succulents above mentioned must be added the 
long list of species and varieties included in the genera Aloe, 
Haworthia, Grasteria, Yucca, belonging to the Liliaceae, and 
iiir-io the many species of Agave, Eoureroya etc. belonging to 
the Amaryllidaceae, some of which are of magnificent propor- 
tions and are always a striking object, either isolated or in groups. 

With the exception of Crassula lactea, C. coccinea, Eochea 
fa 3 cata and a few species of Sedum , which thrive better in a 
isiliceous soil, and require at least a mixture of red-earth and 

isilver-sand or "terra di bosco" in equal proportions, all Other 
Succulents do well in ordinary red earth, although all of them 
thrive much better and develop their characteristics to the 
fullest extent, when grown in a mixture of red earth and silver 
fiand, or even in a soil made of red earth and loose gravel or 

; sand, with chips of hard stone. The pots must be well crocked 
to secure thorough drainage^ and it is well to add to the crocks 
n- few pieces of broken bones, which in a short time will be 

Jsurjoundted by masses of greedy rootlets. Bone-meal or bones 
smashed into smalh chips are added with advantage to the com^ 
post in which Succulents are grown, or if at hand, powdered 
apatite or phosphatic rock, or superphosphates, are added to 

;§|npart vigour of growth. .The common .road dust, or sand, 
taken from .roads which have been metalled with hard-stone 
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, spalls affords an excellent material to mix with virgin red earth 
for potting Succulents in. general. It keeps. . the- soil, always ; 
loose and open for tile roots, besides facilitating drainage. Well-:: 
rotted cow-manure is the best for Succulents, but any-, other- 
rotted manure is also good if gimn.in smaller' Quantities at :, 
shorter intervals. 

Most Cactaceae are propagated by cuttings, from April to 
September, and that. is also the time to shift grown up plants;; 
into larger pots. The cuttings should be allowed to dry a little' 
in the shade, for about 3 days, in order that the wound may' 
harden, and so preventing the cutting from rotting off when- 
planted. . It is better to withhold: all manure from the. soil in 
which the cuttings are planted, until they are. well rooted, and" 
any excess of water should be :also avoided, the soil being kept ■' 
rather dry. Some species, especially in the case of monistro- 
sities withfasciated stems, propagation may be done by graft-- 
ingonthe typical form of the same species as stock, or on : i 
Cereus speeiosissimus, or C. triangularis, or C. peruvianus, or 
Opuntia vulgaris, O. Tuna, etc. according to the type of the 
plant which it is desired to- propagate. The grafting is done 
in late spring to the ■commencement, of autumn, on rooted 
cuttings^ and the operation is performed by removing the rind: ■ 
or epidermis for a length of 1 to 2 cm. at the base of the scion, ■:■ 
and inserting the scion in a split made by a penknife on the 
top. of the rooted cutting, and if it has a tendency to slip off,, . 
the scion is kept in place by tying or by driving a brass pin ,' : 
through the stock and scion, removing the pin after one or two' 
days,, when it will be found that the scion has adhered to the ^ 
: stock, and will not slip off again. 

The Cactaceae like to bask in full sunshine, and in ex--' 
posed situations, particularly; in autumn and Winter,: at ■ which ^ 
time if. kept in close or too shaded places they are apt to suffer 
from rot or wet-gangrene. There are a few exceptions to this- 
rule, ; in the case of Epiphyllum, Cereus flagelliformis and the 
species of Ehipsalis, which may-get scorched if kept, for many 
days exposed to direct action .of .the sun. The climbing Oac- ;* 
taceae, mostly belonging to the. genera Cereus and Peresckia, : : 
produce, adventitious roots, by which they are. able to take hold : '■' '' 
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of, and establish themselves: on, the rocks or on the stems of 
trees, and their snake-like stems are in agreable contrast with 
|the: beauty; of their flowers.. .:. . 

The Cactaceae and most Succulents are specially suitable 
for: the rock-garden; and indeed they show at their best when 

-growing among stones and rocks, where they thrive well and. 
-grow to fine. specimens with little attention,, beyond periodical 
waterings and an occasional weeding, and moreover they are 
Mtfcle affected by long periods of drought.. Some genera, like 

,l£amm-iilaria> Eohinocereus, Echinopsis, - Echinocactus, and 
Peleciphora, are caespitose, and form nice clumps of specimens 
when grown in large pots.. 

■ ■ The Succulent species of Euphorbia are numerous and 
mostly ornamental, on account of their strange Cactus -like 
habit. They require the same treatment, but of course are 
not notable for the beauty of their flowers. Their milky, juice 
is acrid and poisonous, and although in many species the leaves 
are Wanting or are minute and fugacious* in others they are 

-largey and often more or less persistent. The principal species 
grown in our gardens are: Euphorbia fulgens, the well known 
species with long creeping or. semi-erect stems furnished with 
long'- soft solitary spines, and flower with scarlet bracts , common 
in gardens and country-yards, E. splendens, E. canariensis, 
E* caerulescens, E. caput-medusae, E. candelabrum, E. octan- 

;gula, andE. graridicornis. They are propagated by cuttings 

-taken in springer summer, and treated like cuttings of Cactaceae. 

The numerous species of Crassula, Cotyledon, Eochea, 
Bel i e ver ia, ; Mesembry anthemum, Sedum etc. , are likewise pro- 
pagated by cuttings,, taken at any time from spring to autumn. 
Crassula lactea with its corymbs . of milk-white flowers, and 
•% coccinea : with -its large fiery sca,rlet corymbs, . are very 
(Ornamental, and require a compost of sand with no more than 
-half its volume of virgin red-earth, A mixture of mould and 
"terra di bosco" or silver sand agrees with them better. Such 
;:. is also the case with Eochea falcata or Crassula falcata, which 
is' highly prized on account of its vivid scarlet flowers produced 
-in large terminal corymbs early in summer. Some species of 
' Sedum are troublesome to grow, and require a compost more 
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or less free from lime'; but all other species do well hi ordinary 
garden soil. Some Sedums, such as &■ minimum, S. dasy- 
phyllum etc., are often propagated . by simply breaking them 
up, and spreading the. small fleshy leaves on the surface of the 
, soil,' each leaf giving origin to a plant/ So also Bryophyllum 
calycinum produces numerous plants all round the margin of 
the leaf, in the angles between the teeth. : ' 

'■ The. many pretty species of Gasteria and Hawoi.thia are 
always welcome in a collection, and where there is room enough, 
the cultivation of the stately species of Aloe, and especially of 
Agave- and Fourcroya, .should be attempted. Aloe frutescens 

■ and". A. afborescens mate large clumps more than 2 metres 
across, and produce their deep orange scarlet flowers in mid- 
winter. Aloe ciiiaris is a dainty creeper and can be trailed 
around the stems of trees, often rising up to a height of B 
metres or more. Aloe distans, A. pro 3 if era etc. are pretty pot 
plants: ;.;.; but such ;species as: A. Vulgaris, A., variegata, A. ferox,, . 
A. africana etc. require large : pbts, or a larger, space in the 
rock garden. The stately Agaves, such as Agave : amerlcana, 
A applanata, A. heteracantha, A, ri-ida var : Sisalana, A. 
Lindeni, A. niitraeformis, A., ingens, Fourcroya. gigan'tea and 
others, when well grown always compel admiration, especially 
when they send up their immense panicles of flowers, after a 

. varying period of active vegetation.. In some, instances, as in 
the case of Agave rigida, A. serrata etc. a huge quantity of 
bulbils is produced on the panicle, after the flowering is over, 
and these bulbils or small plants may be utilised to propagate 
the species. . In the case of Fourcroya gigantea, which '.pro- - ■ 
duces no offshoots, and generally no seed, these bulbils are the 
only means of propagation.. Other species of Agave are highly 
ornamental pot plants, such as Agave Victoriae Reginae, A. 
Lindeni etc. Aloe (Gasteria) longifolia is easily propagated by 
offshoots, and more readily by cutting off and planting the 
leaves, each of which produces one or more plants from, the 
callus on the cut end planted in the soil. 

_ The group of species forming the genus Yucca of the 
Lihaceae, as well as the genera . Beaucarnea, Dasilyrion, 
Acrotriehum and Dorianthes, are often magnificent plants well 
worthy of cultivation, where space cati be spared for them. 
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■Thus Yucca gloriosa forms large clumps which produce large 
^paiiicles of .pure white,, bell-shaped flowers, and its variegate d- 
■vleayed form has the additional advantage of its ornamental 
foliage. Like other Yuccas it is propagated by cuttings, and 
': thrives well. in any soil, requiring very little attention. Yucca 
reclinata is another species with long glaucous reclining foliage, 
and large loose panicles of white flowers, and. is propagated by 
buttings, offshoots, or by the rhizomes or tubers which are 
produced around the stem. Yucca Desmettiana arid Y. filamen- 
:.fesa. : are two other species frequently grown. The first is, slow- 
growing, with reddish foliage, and with the habit of Y. gloriosa 
but much dwarf er ; the second has the habit of Y. reclinata but 
is dwarf er, and the foliage is shorter arid more rigid, and 
furnished with filaments along the margin. Yucca aloeifolxa 
grows to the size of a large trei, with a tall erect branching 
hstbit, and has large light green foliage. It is propagated by 
cuttings, and its panicles of white flowers are much smaller 
than those of Y. gloriosa. Other species of similar ornamental 
value, such as Y. elephanl:ipes, Y. decipiens, Y. Whippleyi, Y. 
Mstralis, Y. uonstricta, Y. flaccida etc. are grown occasionally, 
arid are still rare in collections, but their cultivation presents 
^difficulty. 
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XIV. 
BULBS. 

BULBS are always appreciated, and are indeed often indis- 
pensable in any garden. They supply an abundance of 
flowers at a minimum of expense and trouble, often at a 
time when other flowers are scarce; -and when their management ; 
is properly understood, there is no class of plants which give 
more .satisfaction' -or, ate:, less exigent in their requirements. ' 
Of course j there are certain bulbs, such as most of the Lilies,: 
which, cannot thrive well in a calcareous soil, and therefore, their 
cultivation cannot be attempted here with real success. There 
are also bulbs and roots which require a colder and 'moister 
climate, such as the Lily of the Valley,. Soilla sibirica, S. bifolia, 
Ohionodoxa Luciliae, Gfalanthus nivalis^ Leucojum vernum etc., \ 
■which do not thrive well with us except in a few naturally cool 
and favoured localities. There are others, again,: like Mont- 
bretia, Anomatheca, Gladioli etc. which are late flowering and 
therefore require watering until their flowers are over; There, 
are a few, like the tuberose (Polyanthes tuberosa) and the Day- 
Lilies (Hemerocaliis fiava, H. fulva) etc. which develop and 
flower in summer, and in colder countries are grown as stove - 
plants. But there is ■ a vast assemblage of bulbs, and roots of 
all types, from which to make. a selection, 

The frequent complaint. advanced by gardeners and ama- 
teurs that bulbs soon degenerate when grown here, is due to a 
misapprehension as to their requirements, and therefore to de- 
fective cultivation, consisting mostly in too much attention and . 
too much codling. The following excerpt taken from a lecture 
"On Bulbs" delivered by the writer at a: meeting of the Malta 1 
Horticultural Society on the 9th May 1920, fully explains the : 
cause to which the frequent "failures may be ascribed. "It 
" should be remembered that bulbs are highly specialised plants, 
"havinga Well-defined: dormant or. resting period j. the bulb 
" itself serving the purpose of a store where the plant accumu- 
lates material for the next period of active.growth. Hence : : 
"all true bulbs must have a period of rest, and in their native ' 
" haunts this, resting period coincides with the period of drought *'■■ 
" and heat, or in other words, with summer, if we try to /pro- "■' 
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long the period of active vegetation by undue Watering, the 
foliage will remain green .-.' at the expense of the nourishing 
material stored in the bulb, which thus loses its importance ; 
the bulb breaks .up into numerous offsets, dwindles away, and 
soon lots off: altogether. This is the common' experience of 
all gardeners who grow, their beds or borders of hyacinth 
tulips: etc., and persist in watering them for a considerable 
part of spriiig and summer j for the sake: of other plants which 
may be mixed up with the bulbs. , : If the period, of rest is 
.made tOcohicide-with the dry season, then the bulb will find 
a ;: congenial place to. live in, will make itself at. home, grows 
and propagates itself, and yields a wealth of flowers . year 
^after-year,' . until .some . over-officious gardener meddles with 
&is .arrangement, ■■■■■ and. begins, to apply his own system of 
superior cultivation, Then the poor bulb, unable to fly to a 
more ignorant and less respectable neighbourhood, pines 
away and succumbs." 



Therefore, in the case of, all spring-flowering- bulbs,and 
roots/grown in the. open- ground, watering should be withheld 
altogether, except in dry springs^ when they may be watered a 

■ few times, just enough to induce sufficient root ■activity to 
...develop: the bulb, or root to its proper size, before the foliage 

■dries up naturally for. the summer resting period. This treat- 

■taent should be applied for such bulbs and roots, as Eanun- 
peulhs, Anemone, Narcissi (with the . exception of Narcissus 
^■pOeticus which flowers very late, and must be slightly watered 
:%ntilthe flowers are over), Hyacinths, Muscari, Early Tulips, 
Si'reesia, Scilla Clusii, S. campanulata, Nerine aurea, Amaryllis 

Belladonna, Liliiim caiididum, Iris hispaniea v , I. tingitana, 
^■L 1 .. sicula, I; florentina, I. pallida, I. germanica, I. susiana, I. 
-Gratesii, I. atropurpurea, I. : squalens, I. tectorufflj Ixia, Sparaxis, 

Sternbergia lutea, Crocus, Omithogalum, Allium etc. It will 
*!be ■noticed that the range of bulbs and roots requiring this 
"easy method of cultivation is very wide, and affords ample scope 
: 'of selection to the most ambitious gardener. 

■ I Bulbs which habitually lose the foliage during ■ the resting 
^period, should' ■■ never. ;be transplanted ' at any time from the 
foment that the. leaves begin to show,, untilthey turn yellow 
"and dry for the resting period. Such an action is sure to result 
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in a. serious check to their vegetation, and Will .interfere with: 
the development of the flowers if performed at the restarting 
of vegetation, or with the due development of the bulb if per- ' 
formed later. It is also a mistake to transplant the bulbs' and o 
store them away for the resting period, as this practice is more 
or less attended with loss, shrinkage of the' bulbs : or roots, and 
favours the ravages of insect pests and fungous diseases. Bulbs 
should be transplanted only every second or third year, for the- 
object of tilling and manuring the soil;, and the propagation of 
the bulb itself by the removal and planting out of the offsets; 
This can be done at any time during the resting period, the 
bulbs being lifted up carefully with the hoe, the ground;; 
trenched and manured, and the bulbs replanted at convenient; 
distances and at sufficient depths, but not in contact with the 
manure, the soil is levelled and left to itself until the first rains 
of autumn, A few days after the first rains, the soil can be 
lightly scraped or raked to get rid of the germinating weeds; 
!No further attention is required beyond keeping the ground 
clean of weeds, and if the weather is too dry , in spring, an 
occasional watering may be given to assist the plants \m 
flower, or to promote the development of the bulb after 
flowering. In the second or third year some old manure may 
be spread over the bed or border of bulbs, soon after the first; 
rains, after scratching off the germinating weeds, and may be 
lightly mixed up with the surface soil, but in good soils Well 
prepared beforehand for the reception of bulbs, such a course 
is not necessary. 

The soil for bulbs and roots must vary in composition and 
texture according to the requirements of same. Most species ^ 
of Allium, Gladiolus, Freesia, Ixia, Sparaxis, Narcissus, Ane- 
mone and Ranunculus will thrive well even in a clayey soil, 
more or less stiff and retentive, but will do better in lighter 
soils, particularly in the dark loamy soils and in the red 'soils;' 
It is always important that the soil should be rich in humus, 
that is in vegetable mould or the remains of leaves and other 
vegetable matter, as well as sufficiently rich in nourishing 
material. Sand is an excellent material to mix with the soil 
to give it a light texture, and should be used frequently by 
the bulb grower, 
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0/^ The rule generally followed is to plant bulbs at a depth of ■ 
*one to one. and a half times their longest diameter ;. that is a 
;3SFarcissus bulby ' 6 c.m. long ; is planted deep enough to- be 
■.-■covered with a layer of soil 6 to 9 can, in thickness. But this 
-■rule has many exceptions; Some bulbs, such as Haeinanihtis, 
Liliuin, Amaryllis' Belladonna,. Crocus, Sternbergia etc., prefer 
;;t o have the upper : end . of the bulb at about ■ ground level. 
.Others, such as ' Grriffinia, Urginea, Hippeastruni, Amaiyllis ■ 
plraveaua etc., do 'best -if the upper third of the bulb is exposed, 
;. ; Amaryllis proeera, Bnuisvigia . Josephinae and a few others, ' 
.' : must hare about two- thirds of the bulb exposed. On the other 
Sand, the Tulips may be planted quite deeply ; indeed they 
; have a tendency to form their bulb dee per down every year.' 
-.'The long narrow bulbs of Sprekelia f ormossisiina (the Jacobae'a- 
f ; l|ly); and iSFerine or Amaryllis aurea, and our native Pancra- 
tium m&ritimum often sink deep into the ground. . 

Many bulbs and roots such as Ranunculi, Anemones, 
'Hyacinths, Narcissi, Alliums, Freesia, Aiioinatheca, 'Iris hispa- 
: : nica, .Antuolyza etc,, are easily propagated by seed, ■. but 'this . 

method is of course, impossible in the case of double-flowered 
bulbs' and roots. Moreover, the seed too often does not reproduce' 
■the variety which produced it. But in the case of bulbs which 
■ire grown in their typical form, or in a definite and stable 
;.-Htariety, this method can be resorted to with advantage. Thus; 
■the wild Hyacinths, Muscari, Ahtholysia, Freesia, Asiatic and 

French Ranunculi, the single-flowered or semi-double;. Anemo- 
nes etc.,and even Hippeastrums and; Tulips, are often propa- 
"gated in this:way by our gardeners. The Freesias, Ranunculi 
:(and Anemones, generally flower in the first year from seed. In 
'other cases the bulb or root usually will not be strong enough 
'-■to flower before the second or third year. In the rare cases, 
iwhere the bulb habitually produces no offset, the plant must 
SSirptropagated exclusively from seed. This, is the case with 

Brunsvigia Josephihae . from South Africa, -which ■■'.however; 
'■usually seeds well; in our gardens,'. and the bulbs reach- flowering ■ 
fsize when they are 6 to 8 years old. ; The scales of the bulb of. 
pilium candidum and of other lilies, if separated from the 
bulb, usually produce bulbils. as small as a pea, which with due 
^fre niay be grown into large, flowering, bulbs.. The same' 
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principle, viz : the production of numerous minute bulbils' to be. 
afterwards grown into flowering bulbs,' is adopted as' ail oi'di-' ■ 
nary method of propagation on a large scale' by the bulb-' 
growers in Holland and elsewhere, 'for the commercial propa-:. 
gatioii of valuable varieties of Hyacinths -. etc., The disk or 
corin of the bulb is scooped out, down to the base of the scales., 
and the bulbs are; disposed in trays, With the scooped" sideV; 
upwards, and ; in a few' days numerous bulbils develop; from the: ! 
injured bases of the scales. The bulbils are shaken off, and ': 
sown in boxes, where with proper treatment they develop'into 
small plants, etch producing a small bulb, which is ; planted"; 
out in the nursery beds to grow and acquire full size. -Aiftei'; 
removal of the first crop/of bulbils from the .scooped bulbs^ the;::; 
surface of. the base of. the scales is- scooped further down h& * 
renew the freshly injured surface, and thus a second or third 
crop of bulbils is obtained/ which is treated iri;. the same-; 
manner, until the scooped bulb becomes too shrunk and. ex^-; 
hausted to produce, more bulbils. Certain plants j ■like Scilla : ^ 
peruviana var : Olusii, the bulbous species of Oxalisy. Freesia > ; 
etc, will produce numbers', of bulbils on the roots ; and other's' ' 
like Aohimenes, Tydaea, and certain Lilies, produce bulbs or; 
tubers at the end of . root-like rhizomes. ... ? 

■ The Tuberose: is only propagated by offsets, '; which arei; 
produced in abundance. It is planted out in March or Apiily 
in good soil, well manured, and placed in full sunshine. Most ;; 
: of the offsets -are removed before planting,, in order that the: = 
mots, of the plant may concentrate ori the production -of. the- ■':■ 
flower- stem, which usually appears in the hottest .period of?;: 
summer, from July to' September. : The plant should not be; - ; 
allowed: to suffer; from want of Witter, but: the pots must 'be. well-:: 
drained. 

The beautiful stove bulb Eucharis amaaonica thrives weft; 
in ordinary red soil well mixed with sand- and mould, arid Willi 
flower in the. open air, . but requires a very sheltered® and warm! 
situation, -somewhat shaded off from the sun. : :; ; j 

: ■ Bulbs which lose their foliage and have a resting period^ 
but have perennial roots, such as Amaryllis, ffippeastrum|i 



,Haemanthus, the Lilies, Scilla peruviana,- Urginea, Brunsvigia 
ffesephinae, Grifhnia, Pancratium marithnum. etc., suffer more . 

|;;prless if. transplanted and kept in store, as the living roots are 
rapt to dry, and then active vegetation is started with difficulty. 
iiFpr this reason, when transplanting for the division or separa- 
tion of offsets, the operation should be deferred as late as 
possible, that is only a short time before the epoch expected 
;for the start of vegetation, and the transplanted bulbs: may. be. 

• ,[ watered once or twice, if the drought of summer has not yet 

''■ been broken by a good shower of rain. 

J*;;; The division ■ of clumps, or the separation of offsets, of 
ijbiilbous plants with perennial roots and evergreen foliage, like 
gBaiicratiuni oaribaeum, Agapaiithus umbellatus, Hymanfophyl- 
§3u"-iti, ('livia, Grinuin giganteum, C. Makoyanum etc., should be 
f§6m in spring, as soon as warmer weather sets in. In fact, 
Jthese are mostly summer and autumn flowering plants, their 
"period of active growth.. being from spring until autumn, and 
fefee therefore, allowed the entire growing season in which. to- re- 
'.eover and become thoroughly established. The physiological 
||unction of the bulb is the storage of nourishing material for 
■'jthe future development of the plant, and as these plants have 
Iperennial roots and perennial foliage, the physiological function 
:'*of;the bulb is reduced to a minimum, and therefore such plants 
, have of ten poorly developed bulbs. 

;v-' A few bulbs such as Amaryllis procera, Grrimnia hyacin- 

ythiiia. most Lilies etc;, do not tolerate well a calcareous soil, and 

:;|herefore should be grown in. a siliceous soil, or in a mixture 

l ( -j|)? silver sand and leaf -mould, . or at least the soil should be 

^heavily charged with "terra di bosco," which is mainly siliceous. 

('.-Certain rummer-flowering bulbs, such as Montbretia, Anoma- 

fe^heoa juncea etc., are apt to produce bulbs at some distance 

'■' from the stenn and therefore are best grown in pots, -where 

,tln>y remain confined together and have a better effect when 

■sin', 'flower. 

'.";■ The cultivation of Hyacinths and Narcissi in bowls or in 
tgJasfea is. rather a childish pastime, and hard ]y . deserves the 
Mrdener's attention. Some clean sand should be placed at the. 
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bottom- of the bow J or glass, and water is filled in nptotlief 
.base of the bulb. Koots soon develop^ and the water; Js|j 
changed frequently, as far as posible . without disturbing the| 
roots. , Light and air. are necessary to prevent the g>owih|| 
foliage and flower-stems from becoming drawn up and too';; 
.flaccid or top-heavy. Bowls with holes ■ round their sides aMj 
also sold for this method of cultivation, and in this case the| 
bulbs are arranged inside, applied to the holes, of course witB;| 
the bud turned outside, and the interior is packed with mcssi 
or peat, which is kept moderately moist: to favour the develop^ 
ment of the roots and the growth of the plant. Besides; 
Hyacinths other bulbs are used for this system of cultivation^ 
viz : Polyanthiis . Narcissi, Early Tulips, Crocus etc. Bulbs| 
so treated have little chance to form new bulbs to flower neieft 
year, and are usually so exhausted that they are thrown awayi 
as soon as they have done flowering. *l 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 



THE cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, for borders and 
beds: ui: the flower-garden requires no particular att'eh- 
y~ tion, beyond replacing the old clumps every year, by 
Jfpeans' of strong suckers taken from the. old clump, and a 
'certain amount. of thinning of the buds to obtain more pre- 
ventable and larger blooms. Under this heading brief reference 
, will be made only to the growing of this plant for the pro- 
,' auction of large blooms suitable for exhibition. 

'. , The best plants are raised from cuttings taken from 
Istcong woody suckers, growing at some distance from the 
llfehlof. old plants, but if there is no choice, any cuttings 
;wiU do, even those taken from suckers quite close to the 
"jstein, or from the . stem itself. The cuttings are taken in 
■January or early in February, the earlier cuttings being 
:;$aken from the late-blooming varieties, and should consist 
'of tie top of the sucker, Q to 10 cm. in length. The cuttings 
jare planted either singly in thumb-pots, or around the edge 
■of 10 cm. potSj & cuttings to each pot, in a good soil made 
of virgin red-earth and old leaf-mould and sand in equal 
'parts. The soil should be pressed firmly around the cuttings, 
'find the pots are placed in a garden-frame or at least under a 
ilpane of glass, to keep up a more even temperature and to 
^feeyent excessive evaporation. In about 3 weeks the cuttings 
aCyyill be rooted, and must be taken out in the open to harden 
-•for one or two weeks before repotting. 

?.-/, The second potting is usually done : about the middle of 
•March, and if somewhat delayed it becomes confused or 
^id'ontined with the third potting, which is done towards the 
■pl&se of April or in May, and therefore in this case the third 
ftootting becomes the second, and is anticipated by two or 
^three weeks. For the: second potting the pots should be 
?1'Q cm. in diameter, and for the third potting pots 15 cm. in 
diameter are required ; in . both cases the plants being shifted 
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from one pot into the other with as little disturbance of the; : ^ 
roots as possible. The pots should: be well : crocked to en surej 
perfect drainage, and the soil should consist of 4 parts virginf 
red-earth, 2 parts old leaf -mould, 2- parts saind and 2 parts of | 
old manure, well mixed together, or better 1 passed through a;:; 
.coarse- sieve.- The soil should be pressed down moderately:] 
around the roots, and the plants watered and shaded off forf 
a day or two. Watering should be done very carefully, and| 
at first sparingly, but the plants should not be allowed to J 
flag for want of water. On the other hand, . excessive watering;! 
of too. young plants is sure to throw them into a siekljGj 
yellowish condition, from which it will be impossible to ..induce;! 
them to recover in time to produce useful blooms. :| 

The pots for the final potting should be. 20 to 25 cm;;; 
in diameter, and to these pots the plants should be transferred^ 
towards the end of May or in June. Soil: of the same cont4f 
position as above mentioned may be used, and in shifting| 
the plants their roots should be interfered with as little jw 
possible, leaving the ball of earth untouched and:.merel|j 
removing the crocks. Watering should be done very sparingly 
until the roots are again in full activity. The plants shouM| 
be placed in full sunshine, and should be syringed wJ1h a 
week watery solution (-1 in 100 or 200) of sulphide of potaft| 
to keep down fungous diseases, and should Aphids make then** 
appearance syringing with some insecticide such" as katak'iliagj 
diluted tobacco-juice etc., or dusting with precipitated suiphw| 
.containing nicotine (Schloesing's). will keep the plants ffee| 
from these pests. -;| 

In April, that is before the third pottmg, or about : l| 
or. 3 weeks before the final potting, the. plants are stopped til 
about 10 cm. from the soil, in order to ensure a break, with| 
the production of side branches^ which in their turn will 
produce the flower-bud. This is a general rule to be adopte<f| 
in niost oases, but there are many varieties which would prefer^ 
a different treatment. Thus, in some instances the plant musf 
be stopped earlier, that is in March or April or at the seconcll 
. potting, and there are instances in which there will be a| 
natural break without any necessity of topping. There ai£$ 
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.also varieties which must be stopped twice to give the best 
..results. In this: matter, the grower, of course must act in 
^accordance with tlie directions given by the raiser Or seller' of 
those particular varieties. However it is important not to 
overdo what is directed, and especially: it is advisable not to 
'f. render cultivation of the Chrysanthemum too ; abstruse or. too 
^acting on the part'of the gardener or amateur,, otherwise 
J one may feel discouraged to take up or to continue the- cul- 
tivation of this very interesting flower. 

:■■-.,-, After the final ■ potting the plants will soon begin to 
■make vigorous growth and to throw up suckers. These should 
all be removed-as soon as they appear, without ■■injuring the 

sirobtsi so that the roots may concentrate all their energy on. 
the development of the branches and the flower-buds. After., 
topping the plant, two to five or more branches will develop 

fifrohV the stem, and these ' should be retained as flowering 

-.branches,, but. as a rule unless the, plant is exceptionally 

_!>|trong the retention of morevthan three' branches will result 

H^"' in a reduction of the size of the exhibition flower, in plants 

•./grown in pots. All other side twigs developing on the stem 

. or brandies. should be scrupulously removed. 

The first crown buds always produce the largest flowers, 
■ .though not' always the fullest. The second crown buds produce 

large flowers of exhibition size, : quite full, and well-coloured:.. 
^Terminal buds produce smaller flowers, fairly full and very 
l^ell coloured. To this rule there are few exceptions. Some 

Chrysanthemums develop best on the first crown, and a few 
;.. prefer the terminal, but most of them yield good results on 
-'v'.the second or late crown. The -first- crown is the bud which 
?■ deve lopes at the top of the original branches just before the 
' natural break into secondary branches^ and if left unheeded 

it will fail to develop, the" secondary branches developing in 
1 'its stead. The second or late crown is formed at the end of 
'-.the secondary branches, aiid like the first crown buds often 
flails' to develop, if the side twigs bearing the terminal bud 
l^along with other side buds are allowed to grow and develop 
; r 'unchecked. The 'first crowii, and to a less degree,' the second . 
,h orowji bud, are furnished with long pointed bracts, which -give 
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it originally a corneal appearance. , The terminal bud and.- 
other side buds are always round or nattered from the start, \ 
when quite young and newly formM.. Moreover the first: 
crown bud, and also the second, are more liable to the ravages 
of insects than later buds, 'possibly before they are fewer and 
take a longer time to develop, 

When all the- buds : are selected,, all the others on. the;:: 
same branch should be removed, in oider that the. activity" 
of the branch may concentrate on . the selected bud. This:; 
removal of buds.: is best done in the morning, when the tissues? 
are brittle and more easily broken off, and the buds are besf 
removed. a few at a time, that is every 2 or 8 days, in order, 
that the injury to the tissues may not cahse any check tothe;. 
development .of the selected bud, Wew side twigs and buds "'.- 
continue to appear, and until the selected buds are already. 
in bloom, must be removed periodically, so as not to draw 
uselessly upon the.energy and resources of the plant. 

As soon as the flowering branches are tall enough, each '.. 
■ should be secured to a stick, keeping' the bud well above the 
stick so as not to interfere with its regular growth ; and when - ; 
■the flowers begin to bloom it. is advisable to remove the pots . 
to a sunny place sheltei*ed from- wind, and also sheltered from 
Tain which would injure the . flower or cause it to rot or 
become mouldy. 

Chrysanthemums grown for exhibition must be very „ well 
fed in order to produce blooms of the required size and quality,; 1 
and in this connection the use of fish-manure^ or of chemical'; 
fertilisers is always recommendable and often indispensable:.,; 
Some bone-meal may be mixed with soil; or repeated small'"' 
doses of guano, which is principally a phosphatic manure, may' 
be givem . As soon as the buds are selected the plant may ' 
have a dose of: nitrate of soda to push on the development: of ; 
the petals to their full size, and the dose may be repeated 
once or twice at intervals of 2. or 3 weeks. . 

Chrysanthemums grown in the open ground for exhibi- 
tion purposes, that is with the same care as that bestowed on .. 
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: ; plants in pots, generally speaking produce larger and finer 
i blooms. For this object, the rooted cuttings are planted out 
■■" in April, at a distance of M to 50 cm. apart, on land well 

trenched .and heavily manured. When the plants become 
: ; well established and commence to make good growth they 
■ are watered regularly every second or third day, with an 

occasional application of liquid manure, and later on when 
? 'thebuds are selected, a good dose of nitrate of soda is like - 
■'" wise given. The; same care is : taken as regards topping, 
$'• ^selection of buds, propping etc. In the open ground strong 
- plants will often bear six: to eight large blooms, but it is 
ii;:' better to limit the production to only three or four branches, 
>;- each bearing one bloom, if first class flowers are required. 

J " ; The cultivation of Chrysanthemums in a bushy form, 
'■■ bearing from 12 to 21 flowers, whether in large pots or in 
c-jthe open ground, requires some care as to the selection of 
'k< the plants. Those should be the earliest obtainable, and 
;'.' if possible reserved from unflowered suckers which had 
; . developed late in the preceding year. They are topped, early 
f?M tile season, at about J 5 cm, above the soil, the upper 
%:. branch which develops is again trained as leader, arid the 
'■■■■ others are trained all round on a wire support. The leader 

is topped again when it has reached about 15 cm. in length, 
£v and the resulting leader and side branches dealt with in a 
I similar manner, repeating the operation once more if neces- 

fcary, and topping also the side branches, until about mid- 
'-August, when the resulting tops must of course be allowed to 
i form the bud. In this case, however, the terminal buds are 
|V usually selected^ and in fact it is not possible to select the 
"', first crown, and rarely the second crown buds. 
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..-.-. XVI. 
THE CARNATION. 



THE -Carnation (Dianthus Caryophyllus L.) is a native 'of 
Southern Europe, and grows on granitic and siliceous 
hills, as well as .on calcareous soils. Therefore it should 
agree well with our soil and climate. Indeed the Carmvion 
thrives very well in our retentive virgin led soils, well mixed 
With: old rotted manure, and under proper treatment success 
is assured. On the other hand, the Pink (IXianthus plumarius L.) 
is- less accomodating, as regards both soil and climatej and is 
often disappointing, although it also can be grown with a fair 
measure of success in favoured localities. 

The older -classification's of Carnations and Pieotees have 
been more or less affected by the recent- developments. At 
present from the gardener's point of view these plants may be 
classed as follows : 

: ■ Malmaison [Carnations.- ■■■ Mostly of dense 'bushy habit, 
with broad foliage. Flowers usually solitary, or with. one -or, 
two small- buds at the side; with a short thick :calyx,- .more or 

i less burst on one or more sides. Petals self-coloured or mostly 
so, fringed with small teeth, irregular in appearance. The 
Malmaison s flower only once a year, in May- June, but occa- 
sionally a few blooms are produced in autumn. The' plant has 
a sturdy habit, but is in, .reality more delicate than that of 
other, classes, . The flowers do not often produce seed,, and in 

■ any case propagation hj seed is rather difficult and inadvisable,. 

American Carnations. A class of recent origin, but. now 
already, very extensive and deservedly popular. The .plants 
have a sturdy habit of .growth,, .sometimes bushy, sometimes 
straggling, with large broad foliage.. Flowers on long stiff 
stems, mostly erect, often solitary or with few side buds, very 
large, equalling Or even., surpassing, the . Malmaisons, with a 
calyx of medium length, often ..burst on -one side, with large 
self-coloured ..petals, toothed or slightly toothed or just cor- 
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roded at the margin, arid more regular than those of the 

Malmaisons. Often- only slightly scented. They are of as 
hardy constitution, and almost'as free-flowering,: as any other 
class of Carnations. They seed freely, and very good seed- 
lings are ofteii obtained. The list of good American Carna- 
tions is now a long one, and includes a great range of colours. 
The varieties having a straggling habit of growth, are often 
called American Tree-Carnations. 

Tree-Carnations, These, present also a considerable range 
of colour, self-coloured, or variously spotted,- flaked or varie- 
gated. They have a calyx of the usual size, which mayor 
may not burst, and the petals are usually slightly toothed^or 
just corroded or almost entire. The characteristic of this 
class is the habit, which is always tall and straggling, often 
stretching to about one metre in old plants, rarely more 
compact and almost erect. They are in flower practically all 
the year, often flowering in autumn almost as abundantly as 
in spring. They are specially desirable for balconies, terraces 
and rockeries, and are very hardy and long-lived. 

. iSchiavoni Carnations. They are Tree-Carnations of Italian 
origin, usually with more slender foliage, and have the same 
: habit of growth and are just as hardy and -floriferons. How- 
ever they more frequently burst ' the calyx, and the petals are 
'less substantial and more deeply fringed and toothed. 

The typical Vafnatiovz of VoUectwntets stf&'oiten quite as 

-%rge as'the largest Americans and Malmaisons, but are 

: usually not so. double and much more regular, with even and 

. generally entire petals, with a much more extensive range of 

"'colours; They may be selfcolowred, that is of the same colour 

.'throughout, or Flakes, that is splashed or, variegated with 

another colour, or Bimrres, dotted or slightly splashed with 

two colours 7 besides ' the ground colour ;.' the Painted Ladies 

are usually rose to pink or red oil the upper surface of the 

/petal, "and white or whitish on the lower surface. The Pieotees, 

often considered as a class' by themselves/ are Carnations of 

: -very regular form, usually not too double, with- very entire 

>and even petals, white Or yellow,, evenly margined with a th'nv 
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or thick border of light pink to dark 
that they are not so 
flowering only j n May-July 



free-floWering 



red. Their only fault iss; 
as other sorts, '■ usually 



The Carnations of Florist* include several well known 
types or races, which are really perennial, hut are mostly 
grown as annuals or half -biennials. The more important are 
the_ Queen Marguerite Carnations and the G-renadin Car- 
nations. The first named, especially the improved race : , as- 
. now sold, produce a large percentage of double or very double 
flowers, often of large size, in a -great range of. colours, with' 1 
petals-more or less irregular and fringed or toothed. Man* 
varieties of Marguerite Carnations come almost true from : 
seed, and are therefore useful in the formation of beds or 
borders of the same shade of colour. The Orenadin Carnations 
are equally noriferous but the flowers ars usually smaller 
though almost always double,- and more deeply 'fringed w 
toothed. Their colour is a more or- less lively pmkor scarlet 5 - 
to a deep greiiate-red or crimson, with a strong perfume. 

The cultivation of Carnations may be summed up briefly 
as follows : good virgin red-earth, well mixed with old manure, 
and an open situation fully exposed to the sun and air. The- 
Malmaison Carnations are liable to suffer and become chlorotic 
in- our red earth, and for them it advisable to use a soil 
made of virgin- red-earth and about one-half the volume of - 
silver sand or "terra di bosco". 

The virgin red-earth should be of a dark red and retentive 
quality, and it is- advisable to mix it with about one third of 
its volume of old: manure* preferably pig's manure ; to- water 
it. properly and then stir it up repeatedly before use. The 
action of pig's manure on the growth of carnations is 
extraordinary. Under its influence the plants soon acquire 
great vigour of growth and great resistance to fungous 
diseases. The young plants may be potted into 10 cm. pot% : ; " 
and then transferred into 18 to 25 cm. pots, well in time to : : 
re-establish themselves and flower well the same year. Theft 
pots should be placed in an open and sunnv situation, well^ - : 
exposed to currents of air, but of course the y may he shifted 
to more sheltered or even half-shaded localities when the 
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';fiowers are well developed, to make : them last longer. After 
-floWeringj the pots should be taken back to their former 
..exposed situation. In mid-summer the plants may be placed 
along a wall where they may have the sun upon them only 
iil the morning or in the afternon, or the pots may be placed 
■i Within larger pots in order to prevent the baking heat of the 
-sun from injuring the roots in close contact with the sides 
:;oi the pot.: . ■ ■ 

■■-. '. In the aututon the old plants may have the soil changed, 
tor at least a liberal dressing of manure given to start good 
^growth. before winter. When the plants, begin to push up 
:;?fh%ir flowering stems in spring, one application of liquid 
^lijbnure or nitrate of soda may be given,, to improve the size of 
■ tho bloom, and the stem may be tied, up separately to sticks 
dr bamboos, at the same time reducing the number of side 
>;MdSj : to. improve" the terminals. 



: ,. Carnations are propagated by layers or cuttings.. The 

- layers are made soon .after', flowering, -and are separated from 

.the mother-plant in September-October, and after a few days 

Me potted off separately. It is usual to make a flute-like cut 

;qii thestem of the layer, just before a node go as to induce 

,the early formation of callus and. roots at that node, which of ... 

..course should be selected so as to be well beneath the soil 

: #ieii layered. Cuttings or pipings can be taken at any time 

mi:. : from October to February, . but it is always better to operate 

& early, in October-November, in order to have strong flowering 

/plants by next April. The cuttings are best selected from the 

vgtout side shoots, with nodes closely set, with some old: wood 

at' the base, but for want of better material any shoots ending 

: : . in a growing top are good for propagation. The lower leaves 

■are rernoved along with their sheaths surrounding the nodes, 

".and the nodes and stem are laid bare. That part of the stem 

;<is.then lightly scraped to induce a quick formation of callus 

|1and roots, or the cut end of the Btem just below anode may 

^bs sliced for about half a centimetre with, a penknife, always 

■:';Mfch the same object in view. The other leaves may be short- 

Mened or cut back^ or left as they, are, and the pipings are 

:■ .."inserted for 2 to 4 cm. in the soil, which is watered before^ 
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and again after, inserting the pipings. The soil should be good 
earth mixed with well-rotted manure which has ceased to be 
fermentable, and the shallow pot or pan in which the cuttings 
are inserted should be placed in a sunny situation, but .rather 
sheltered. In 4 to 6 weeks the cuttings will be well- rooted,., 
and already making some growth; and then they .may. be 
transferred cautiously, with a ball of earth, to. their pots... 
Many nurserymen used to grow cuttings of carnations, in : 
empty egg-shells pierced at the bottohi and placed close 
togethe r. in a frame under glass. In this case, of course, the 
transfer of the .rooted plants to their pots is a more simple,, 
matter. In autumn the Carnations, whether in pots or in the 
open ground, should be cleaned of dry leaves and shoots, 
properly manured, and with good treatment .induced to start 
growth before winter. This early autumn treatment is specially 
advisable in the case of Tree -Carnations, and American Car- 
nations which are expected to yield a crop of flowers in 
autumn and winter. Carnations grown in the open ground 
should be dealt with very carefully throughout the summer. 
Summer annuals planted among them are sure to choke them 
out of existence, and watering should be regulated so as not 
to- cause root-rot which is the great danger to Carnations 
during summer. Watering is best done in the afternoon, 
when required, in order not to have an overheated moist or 
muddy sjil in close contact with the roots during the day. 

The -sowing of. Queen Marguerite Carnations and of other 
Florists' Carnations may be done in September-October, and 
the seedlings are planted out in the border or flower-bed in 
December or January, in order to flower in spring. If ..sown, 
in spring, even if allowed to remain half-starved in the seed- . 
bed for a longtime, they generally become too old for plant% 
ing out in the following autumn, but those which survive 
become quite large plants by the time that they flower .in 
spring. It is important to select the seed from the best plants 
in order to keep up the quality of the strain. Specially good 
plants may be propagated by layers or pipings in the usual 
manner. ' -. ' 

Propagation by seed is also .recommended in the case of 
other Carnations, particularly, of American Carnations i and 
of the more refined Carnations and Picotees of: coUectionid,^ 
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In this manner' new and valuable 'varieties are often obtained, 
Which Of course will present a special' interest to the . raiser. 
.The seed should be selected invariably from the . best plants, 
and is. best sown in September-October. In this connection it 
: may be stated that the stronger, seedlings often turn out 
: either single or of' little value, but the weaker seedlings', that ' 
is those which are left in the pah after picking off the 
stronger ones, are generally double varieties worth keeping. 

Like other plants, the Carnation is subject to many 
-diseases, the following being the more important. 

Uromyces caryophylUmis is the fungus causing . Carnation- 

■ rust, which it. often sufficiently severe to kill the plants. 
■■: It develops as brown spots on both surfaces of the leaves, 
.''Which . soon curl and die. It is kept in check by sprayings 
■with Bordeaux-mixture. -. ■.■ 

Heterosporium ecMnulatum is another fungus causing. the 
so-called Fairy-ring, on the leaves of Carnations ;, the leaves 
becoming bleached in patches and on the affected part de- 
velop broken, circles of blackish dots which are. the fructi- 
fications of the fungus. Diseased leaves, should be, picked off 

: and burned, and the neighbouring plants sprayed with a weak 

jgyaitery solution of potassium permanganate. 

Septorui dianthi is another fungus causing a bleaching 
■of parts of the leaf, which become of a reddish colour and 
■■■■extend all along the leaf, which soon dies off. Spraying with 
.'Potassium sulphide (weak watery solution) is recommended 
: ..against this disease. . 

■j < : . .Vuceinia arenctrioe, common to many wild plants, attacks 
salso the Carnation, forming blackish spots arranged in ir- 
regular circles on the leaves and stems. It is kept in check 
;;,by Bordeaux-mixture. 

Another fungus-pest is WacroporiwmnobiLe, which develops 

|$s/ numerous small blackish spots" on ■ both surfaces of L the 

leaves and on the stems,/ more or less* irregularly scattere'd. 
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Pick all diseased leaves and burn them;, and spray with a weak ■ 
solution of potassium sulphide. 

The Eel-worm (Tylenchus devastatrix) is often the cause 
of the formation of nodules on the roots, with destruction of 
the rootlets. An excellent method of dealing with this pest,- 
which generally is in evidence when the plants are owt 
watered, is to allow the soil to get comparatively dry, and 
then to drench it with a weak solution of common green 
-vitriol ( ferrous sulphate ) . Against the ravages , of the : 
two. beetles Oxytherea funesta and Epicometis squalida, 
which destroy the flowers, there is no remedy except to pick 
up the beetles and destroy them. 
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THE CYCLAMEN, 
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THE principal species of Cyclamen under cultivation are : 
■ Cyclamen Ooum, a native of Greece, the Balkans, and Asia 
' Minor, G. etM-opaeum, native of Central. and Southern 
, , r Europe, 0. neapoiiianum or hederaefoliv/m> native of South 
| : ti: Europe, and C. petsicwm or rather 0. latifdtiwm, native of Greece, 
: and not of Persia as its name implies. 

Cyclamen neapolitanum, and less frequently ."C. eur.opaeum, 
■are cultivated in gardens either as a pot plant or for hanging 
^baskets etc., or for naturalising under trees. It is very flori- 
'ferbus, producing its flesh-coloured or pink flowers with a 
■ purplish throat, in autumn,. before the appearance of the leaves, 
^"aM thrives well . in ordinary red soil, provided that it has a 
■■Mndy or loose texture, but of- course grows best in- a. ■mixture 
■ ; 0f .mould: and sand. Pike all other, species of Cyclamen, it 
rprefers a shaded or half-shaded, situation, particularly in the 
■neighbourhood of trees, or in a cool and shaded country-yard. 
It is usually propagated by seed, which. may be sown at any 
time from September, to March, in leaf -mould. The root or 
■0|»pm flowers. when about one. year old, and in time may grow 
:fo' the size of a thick cakeV20e.m. in diameter. Like CCounn 
; .;it is also ornamental on account of the beautiful shape and 
white markings of the leaves. In upper Italy the corms of 
.0. neapolitanum .are made' use of for hanging baskets, the 
'corms being placed around the inner sides of a basket of loose 
picker-work, with the lower or rooting surface directed in- 
wards, and the whole space is firmly packed with wet moss. 
-This is done in September, when the corms are still dormant, 
and by keeping the moss still moist, the corms soon start into 
; ; flower, pushing the flower-buds, all round the basket, through 
:t'he wide meshes of the wicker- work. 

Cyclamen Count is another species with very finely shaped 
and variegated foliage, particularly in the form iberimm. It 
Hs not so floriferous'as C, neapolitanum, but the. flowers are 
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larger, white or pinkish-white, with purple spots on the throat. 
This species deserves to be more grown, and its flowers are 
■produced .111 the winter months, from January to March. The. 
corm is small, and is raised by seed sown in autumn. It should 
be remembered that the corms of all species of Cyclamen are 
poisonous. 

However * Cyclamen persicnm isthe species very deservedly 
popular with most gardeners, on account of its large .flowers, 
and of the great variety of their colouring and shape. The ; 
term Cyclamen, used without further definition, is generally 
understood by gardeners to apj>ly to this important species.. 1 
For the conservatory or the cool glasshouse of for the open 
garden in sheltered and somewhat shaded situations, it is ; 
difficult to hit upon a pot plant more desirable than the Cyela-v 
men, with its wealth of flowers, ranging in colour from . pui^e^ 
white to salmon, scarlet and deep crimson, produced more or- 
less abundantly in winter and early spring. This Cyclamen is 
best grown in a mixture of silver sand and old leaf -mould, with 
the addition of some old manure, but occasionally it thriye>4, 
admirably in ordinary red soil, of a loose of sandy texture> : ■ 
provided that there is no deficiency of humus or organic 
remains. In fact, it is knowii to floinish at Birchircara, in, 
ordinary red garden-soil, as a border or bedding plant, and alsp " 
as a pot-plant, with very little attention. 

The seed is best sown in shallow pans, in a mixture of 
leaf -mould and sand, at any time from September to April. 
^Termination takes place in ten days to three weeks, andiihe; 
young seedlings are potted off singly in very small pots filed 
with the same mixture, or 3 to 6 together in larger pots, where 
they may be allowed to grow for about one year. The resting 
period is usually short, being limited mostly to June> July and 
August, when-the eorma may be planted off singly in pots \$> 
cm. in diam. where most of the plants will flower in the course =, 
of the following season. By the 3rd or 4th year the cormsj 
will reach their full size, and when in bloom are ; very desirable?, 
pOt-plants for conservatories and well-lighted rooms; Cyclamens';' 
delight in a rather moist soil, but any stagnant moisture; 
usually shown by the growth of mosses and deep green filamen- ' 
tons Algae on the surf ace of the soil, often causey the corm to :' 
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■j-ot off , However, even during the summer resting period, it 
'.is advisable' not to allow the soil to become too dry for long 
^periods, and the oorms should be well packed in moistened 
\ moss or peat, if ;it is required to store them or to transport 
i'Mehi to oons'iderable idistances. 

Instead of the old Cyclamen persicimi, a large-flowered 

■and vigorous strain called giymdetem, is that now generally 

^cultivated. In the typical Cyclameu latifolium there are the 

'■Vctark pink or purplish spots on the throat of the flower, but we 

'■■ have also many self-coloured varieties of large size and great 

beauty, ranging from pure white to flesh-pink or rose, dark 

i pink, salmon, scarlet, crimson and dark crimson. There are 

'.-.also varieties with about ten petals instead of five, as well as 

varieties quite double or full, or with a large number of 

smaller inner petals. A large-Howered strain, with sweet- 

/Scented flowers (odoratwm,), is now also frequently grown. 

';■ The strange-shaped PapiUon strain is remarkable for the 
furiously waved and crisp edges of the. petals, usually bordered 
||$ a peeper Colour, and in the strain known by the name of 
Rokokn or fimbriata-spl&ridam, the flowers are mostly, star-shaped ■ 
' and flat, with petals deeply fringed or cut. But the typical 
rgiganteum strain, as now supplied by the growers in Holland 
5;etc, is always more floriferous, and therefore more desirable,, 
i;and quite as effective. 
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THE TENDER A** : NUAfcS. 



THIS heading is a misnomer and misleading. ■■■ But in our. 
Flower Shows it is meant to include -snob, plants as Cine-; 
raria and Primula, which strictly speaking arc not annuals,' 
and includes also the Calceolarias both herbaceous and shrubby,...; 
these last' being in reality perennial; ■ Viola tricolor, Lobelia' 
Erinus, Sehiaanthus wisetonieiisis, S. trimaculatusy Mimulus; 
mosehatus etc., which are not: always fender and not always:;;; 
annual. But if not accurate, the heading is convenient, ,an%*: 
leaving out the other species 1 for the sake of, brevity, we shall' 1 ' 
limit our attention to a) the Herbaceous Calceolaria, b) the; 
. Cineraria, and c) the. Chinese Primroses 

; The Calceolaria must be grown throughout in leaf -mould,. 
and here the best results are obtained by using fresh chestnut,/ 
leaf mould. The seed ie sown very lightly on the moist surface of -■ 
the mould well pressed down in. a pan or shallow pot covered"' 
with a, pane of glass and kept in a frame or. greenhouse, -in;^ 
warm place^ but away from direct sunshine. The sowing is',; 
made preferably early, in September or not later than the end:,.. 
Of that month, in order that the plaiits may, have ;fulk time to'-i 
..grow before flowering;. It is better to make two 'sowings, ojieJi; 
in the first week, of September or towards the elo^e; of August* ■- 
and the second about two weeks afterwards, in order to; secure:,; 
a supply of seedlings in case of accident to the first, batch, 
The pan is.watered by placing in a larger pan with water, as; 
any attempt to spray overhe ad is sure to result in derangement; 
and destruction of the minute, seeds and seedlings. When,; 
sufficiently large to handle, the seedlings are pricked Off with-; 
the point of a penknife, and planted separately in 5c in.. ;p6fs;; 
well. packed with fresh chestnut leaf-mould, and placed ; in; a); 
garden frame, quite close to the glass, and well shaded off from"; 
the sun, . The Calceolaria is very impatient of direct sunshine;,;; 
and as soon as the plants are established, watering should; be;'; 
done: very carefully, if possible without wetting the leaves, and; 
just sufficient, for the plants, If the young plants are allowed tbj 
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■.become chlorotic through the use of old leaf -mould, or through 
: -injudicious watering, or if they flag too much as the mult of 
Indirect ; sunshine^ ..recovery is often difficult. In January the 
l^lants. may be shifted to 1:5 to -18' cm. pots, filled with fresh 
- ..chestnut leaf -mould, well packed, with as little disturbance of 
;.;the roots as possible, and continual attention is paid to water- 
ing and shading, the plants in their frames, opening up the 
; frame partly for a few hours every day,, to .give ventilation. 
..In March and April, or earlier if there is danger of excessive 
■■., moisture; which is sure to induce chlorosis and moiildiness, it 
■;,. is better to keep the frames always half -opened, at least during 
I-'; the day. When the plants. begin to flower,: towards the close 
■■i of April. or early in May,, the gardener will consider himself 
^aanply repaid for his trouble by the display of the gorgeous 
^■colours of the large curiously shaped flowers. Later on, if he 
ll^ints to save seeds from his plants, he must take off the cover 
of the frame* in order that the fertilisation of the flowers may 
■vbe secured by the visits of pronubal. insects and by the more 
-..direct action of the sun. 

.-. . The Cineraria (Seneeio cruentus), in its vast variety of 
y'jcolours and shape, is always an attractive pi ant, and for 
j'sbe'dding purposes it has few rivals. In spring it is a feature 
|£ih,most well-kept flower gardens, and its prolonged period of 
gffloom,, along with its early flowering is an additional advantage. 
Jppre; are several well, known Strains in cultivation, such as tlie 
;:ta,ll. and the dwarf large-flowering varieties, the stellate or 
"'* star-shaped strain,:: the so-called Cactus strain, the double- 
* -flowered strain etc. Por cultivation in. pots as exhibition 
^plants, the dwarf large-flowered strain. is preferable* but for 
5"the flower bed the ordinary type with middling single flowers, 
jfiih 'the greatest profusion of shades of colour, is always more 
Ijgatisfactory, being less exacting and having also^ a stronger 
sha,b.it of growth. 



py The Cineraria is best sown early in the season; The first 
■sowing should be made in the last two weeks -of ■■ August, and 

tflisub'sequent sowings may follow in September. The soil may 
'.consist of old leaf -mould in a shallow pot or pan, covered with 

W:& pane of glass, and placed in a cool and shaded situation... To 
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raise plants for the flowed; .beds, the seed may be sown ui.'a;i 
bed, heavily charged with old leaf-mould, at least to a deptfc 
of 5cm., and properly manured with old sifted manure. .. The;; 
bed is made on a raised base, so that , any excess of water orf 
rain is easily drained off and the site should be selected in: a % 
cool and shaded situation, generally in the shade of trees, and 
arrangements must be made to keep off the rain by a coyer of' 
canvas or mat disposed obliquely. The seed is strewn lightly, : 
and only slightly ■covered, the seed-bed or pan being watered %.\ 
means of a 'fine rose, so as. not to cause a,ny disturbance of : the": 
soil, 'Watering is best done very lightly, but twice a dag| 
morning and evening, until the seedlings begin to form thfe 
first leaf. The bed should be well protected from direct sun-: 
shine, and- also from rain, as a heavy shower may destroy the 
young seedlings. As soon as the seedlings have one or two.' 
leaves, or are large enough to handle, they may be pricked off,: 
with a penknife, and. potted singly in small pots, in a soil heavily^ 
charged with old mould; but if they are meant for the flbweH 
bed, they may be planted in row3, about 5 cm, apart, on ai; 
raised bed in. the shade of trees, to acquire strength, and after' 
a few weeks, that is in November or early in December, they- 
may be transferred with a small ball of earth to their final!': 
destination in the flower bed. '$ 

This bed or' border should: be heavily charged with old;;; 
leaf-mould, which is easily obtained of prepared' by fermehtihgj 
the foliage sweepings and ' refuse of the garden in a corne^; 
• specially allotted for the purpose, and a' liberal supply of off; 
manure is also added to the soil just before planting. The.; 
further attentions required consist in' watering lightly but| 
frequently in dry weather, in keeping the soil well tilled and| 
free from weeds, -arid in applying sdnie liquid manure ii\; 
■ January or ' February, when the plants have: become' strong;; 
enough to bear it. ' It is necessary to keep the soil well moist':; 
during the flowering, in Order to prolong the 'blooming periof| 
as much as possible. 'Jxi 

For the cultivation of; the Cineraria in pots,, it is advisable-,, 
to make' use of a compost made of equal parts of mould mid 
good red soil, with some sand, bonemeal and: much oid manure^ 

This compost should be prepared some time: before use, we|| 
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■fermented and kept somewhat moist. The pots should be at least 

; 20'c.m. in diam.; and the shifting of the plants from their 

", small pot should not be delayed later than the first or second 

iweek of December, The pots' are placed in an airy place, in 

■the shade of trees, and it is always advisable to protect them 

from heavy rains and especially from hail which destroys the 

^tender foliage . The plant's are regularly watered, and are 

5 sprayed once a day with a syringe or tine rose. The presence 

■of Aphis is kept down by the use of katakiUa or of tobacco 

powder. . 

;:; . Primula malachoides and P. obconica are often grown in 
^ordinary garden soil, but they do better when grown in leaf- 
^mould. Primula chinensis (the Chinese Primrose) . requires 
^leaf-mould, and as a rule fails to thrive well in a compost 
Icdntaining red earth in any proportion. Other Primroses 
'..often grown, are Primula japoniea and P. farinacea. The 
^Polyanthus Primrose is often cultivated. as an ordinary garden 
'■.'animal or perennial for shaded borders or beds, and is hardly 
t'to be considered as a tender annual. 

It", The Chinese Primrose is deservedly the : more popular 

^species, and at least here it is grown exclusively as a groen- 

■' house plant. The seed is sown as early as July or August, in 

' shallow. pans,. in old leaf -mould mixed with sand, and is covered 

fwith a pane of glass until the seedlings. commence to show the 

;' first leaf. The seedlings are, potted off singly in September or 

Snarly in October. The. pots should be about 15 e.m. in diam., 

with chestnut leaf -mould, or a mixture of mould and sand, 

including powdered: rotten .carob wood, with, a good supply of 

^ell fermented manure. However, fresh chestnut leaf -mould, 

: mixed with sand and old manure, is always preferable. The 

■;$rst trusses of flowers begin to show in December, and the 

plants are usually in full bloom in January and February. 



. I The foliage of Primula obconica, and to a less degree 

K^fchat P. chinensis and P. malachoides, coming in contact with 

Sbthe skin, 'may cause a: painful and troublesome eruption, which 

Sp^'is well to. avoid by. besmearing the hands with olive-oil 

f'laefore handling these plants^ or by the more simple method of 
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'■Wearing 'gloves. Primula malachoides is very free flowering, -|j 
and. so also is P. obconica, with its flowers varying in colour* 
from white to deep pink or purplish, but the Chinese, Primtp's|| 
is very justly preferred by amateurs, and is indeed an admira-* 
ble ornament of the greenhouse or conservatory during, th&r 
winter, months and in early spring. However, in order to ■■ 
secure good seeds of P. chinensis it is necessary to take .th|| 
plants out in the open, in March-April, so that the ; lasg 
flowers at least, may be fertilized by the action of insects :-m 
well as by the action of a freer atmosphere and of the sup* :: 
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XIX. 

PLANTS FOR INDOOR DECORATION 



THE selection of plants and their cultivation for- indoor 
■ decoration is an important matter for the gardener. 
;:^k : r Besides the.various species of Ferns and other foliage or 
■-flowering greenhouse plants, many other foliage plants and 
'. jfiowering plants in bloom are taken into the house for the: 
m -sake of ornament, . on particular occasions, or also as a matter 
JJ§§f ordinary or daily practice. But of course these plants are 
' : not really indoor plants, and if kept inside continuously for a 

■few- days will suffer more or less severely, or may succumb. 

.Many plants, such as Bamboos, Euouymus etc, will keep we 11 

:, ,with proper attention, for long stretches in an open and airy 
■ ^situation, such as a backyard, a terrace etc., but will soon she'd 
ijlheir foliage if kept indoors for more than a few days. Therefore, 

/under, this heading .reference will be made only to such plants 
, as will keep well . indoors, even in badly, lighted and close 
,' idealities, for considerable periods, if they are allowed alternate 
; ^periods in the open air under a trellis or in the shade of trees, 

to. recuperate. 

Palms offer an excellent selection of plants for indoor 
: : V decoration, the. hardiest and best being tire following : Eentia 
J|Howe&) Forsteriana, ~K, Belmoreana, K, Canterbury ana, 
yVE/bamaedorea elegans, Livistona chinensis (Latania borbonica), 
•' Ji. .australis, L. rotundifolia, Corypha Gebanga, Goryplia (Sabal) 
i^gmbraculifera, :Ohafflaer.ops bumilis . and its varieties, Trachy- 
|;$arpus excel sug, Phpenix dactylifera, Ph. canadensis, Ph. 
:'<puihila, Ph. reclinatajPh. leonensis, Ph. rupicola, Ph. Eoebelenii, 
Thrinax elegans, Th. argentea, Rhapis flahelliformis. Species 
of Washihgtonia, Erythraea; Brahea, Pritchardia, and even 
; ':' : :.'0ocoS; as. a rule do not tolerate well an indoor, atmosphere and 
:■!" the lack of sunshine. Oycas revoluta resists for a long time 
ilJitid ; is. deservedly popular. Other species of Cyeas, viz : 
:"-:|i|G!. Bumphii, 0. circinalis, are equally resistant. Ficus elastica 
^var : macrophylla, P. Benjamiua,. F> citrifolia and other species 
;; ;j;'<j£''Ficus are also much in vise, but the first named is most 
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resistant to the dry atmosphere of rooms, its variegated-leaved 
form being 1 , much in request. Aspidistra elatior and its 
variegated-leaved form, Asparagus Sprengeri, A. plumosus 
A, Bonplandi etc., are also much in vogue. Aspidistra 
is propagated by division of the rootstock in early spring, and 
the variegated-leaved and dotted forma are liable to lose their 
white and yellow flakes or dots unless grown in a soil contain- 
ing a fair proportion of silver sand or "terra di bosco." The 
species of Asparagus are usually propagated by seed, blit A. 
plumosus prefers a soil with silver sand: The division of old. 
clumbs can be done at the close of ■'. winter. 

Certain species of Begonia, such as B. gigah'tea, B. plata- 
nifolia, B. ribinifolia, B. discolor, B. palmata, B. metallica, B. 
argyrostigma, B. fuchsoides, B. arborescens etc, do fairly well 
in ordinary garden soih and keep fairly well indoors but in a 
well lighted situation, such as a verandah or loggia or staircase 
landing, or .a balcony in a sheltered -situation, but not in direct 
sunshine. Like all indoor plants, they are liable to have their 
foliage disfigured with dust and the officious maid will try to 
wipe off the dust with a wet cloth. This practice must result 
in injury to the foliage and it is fr|ucli better to take the plants, 
in. the open and drench them thoroughly with water from, the 
rose of the watering . can. Tradeseantia zebrina, T, decora, 
T, discolor, Commelina SelJbwiaha, 0. prostrata and other 
species, usually give satisfactory results for indoor decoration 
grown in hanging baskets or in wail troughs. . Saxifraga sar- 
mento'sa is useful for small hanging: basket8,hut does. best in a: 
windo^ or well-lighted place. Saxifraga olilongifotia or B. 
gigan tea, with its large deep green foliage is desirable . for 
windows and rooms, and its. bunches of lovely pink flowers are 
welcome in winter. 

Other plants such as Dianella coerulea, D. divaricata, D. 
neniorosa and other species, stand well the close atmosphere 
of rooms during the greater part of the year, and their grace- 
ful deep green grass-like foliage is very ornamental. .They do 
well in ordinary. garden soil, and are propagated by seed or by ; 
division of old clumps., They are resistant to -droughty and 
are little affected by the dry indoor air. The very pretty 
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Isolepis gracilis with its hair-like light green stems terminated 
by the inflorescence in the shape of a whitish nodule, is simi- 
larly propagated by division of. the clump; and so is also 
Oyperus .alternifolius and its variety C flabelliformis which 
are very decorative as pot plants. They are in reality bog 
. plants, but thrive very well with the pot placed in a saucer of 
water, 

v.,- A few years ago, Pancratium caribaeum was very popular 
..for indoor decoration, and indeed it keeps very well for long 

periods even: in badly lighted rooms. Its long, shining green 
. fbliage is very ornamental, . and the pure white sweet-scente d 

■flowers are produced at the close of summer. It is propagated 
■by offsets, taken off in. spring or summer. 

The Dracaenas are all valuable for indoor decoration, but 
the, coloured-leaved sorts usually do not stand well the dry 
indoor atmosphere, and are also particularly liable to suffer in 
winteir being susceptible to cold weather, However, such 
/!Spe'cies,.as D. Bruanti, I). ferrea, and especially ■■ D. indivisa 
(Gordyline indivisa) and the prettily variegated D. Doueetti do 
very well for long stretches, and only require now and then to 
be taken outln the open, : j$i.u a. cool and shaded locality^ to 
reduperate. D. . indivisa is easily propagated by seed, which is 
joroduced profusely by old specimens planted out in the garden. 
The others are propagated by offshoots, layering the stem when 
;it becomes too leggy* and by cuttings of the stem. 

Aralia fFatsia) japonica> and especially its variety Sieboldi, 
with larger foliage of a shining deep green colour, is often 
igrown f or indoor-decoration in well lighted rooms. It is pro- 
pagated chiefly by seed, and does well in ordinary, garden soil. 
Sciadophyllum digitatum and to a less degree Aralia (Fatsia) 
papyrifera are also grown in pots for house decoration in ordi- 
nary garden soil. The first is propagated by cuttings, the 
second by offshoots or suckers. 

Uuscus hypophyllUm, the .so-called Belladonna, is very 

icommonly grown for indoor decoration, being able to stand the 

;dry atmosphere and the want of light for very long periods, 

':Jand. : requiring very little attention beyond Watering and an 
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occasional manuring. It is propagated by division of old 
clumps in winter or early spring. Rusc.us aculeatus is less 
frequently grown, on account of its spinescent foliage or cladodes. 

Pothos aurea, usually known to gardeners as Philodendron 
Lindeni, is a creeper of the Arum family, with, heart shaped 
pointed leaves of a shining green, and of' variable size> heavily 
splashed white and yellow. It is very ornamental and does 
well in shaded situations, closed balconies, yards, and even. in 
the room trailed on bamboos. It is propagated by layers or 
cuttings. Philodendron pectinatum, Ph. : Imbe, and .other 
species are less frequent, but are really good foliage plants. 
Monstera deliciosa, commonly called Philodendron pertusum, 
.1ms magnificent foliage of a dark shining green, deeply out; and 
more or less perforated with oval or round holes. Its large 
flowers are produced at the close- of summer, and the fruit; 
matures in about twelve months. It is sweet and aromatic but 
often contains spicules under the riitd .which may impart 
an itching sensation to the tongue and lips. The plant is 
easily propagated by cuttings' of the stem, iii spring and 
summer. It grows very well in ordinary garden soil, thrives 
anywhere, and may be taken indoors for long periods from 
autumn to spring. Monstera dilacerata or Rhaphidophora 
dilacerata is another Aroid, with the same habit as M. deliciosa,, 
but much smaller in size and far less ornamental. It is some- 
times grown for indoor decoration, requiring the same treat- 
ment as the former species^ 

It should be remembered that all plants require more or ■ 
less the open air and a fair: allowance. of light. Their cultivation,:: 
indoors is always an unnatural : process, and therefore they 
require a great deal of attention in order that: they may retain 
all their qualities which make them desirable for house decora- ' 
tion. They must be grown in pots of the smallest size;,*;; 
compatibly with the size of the plant, in order not to occupy ton* 
much room, and this is another cause of inconvenience and ill ; 
health to the plant itself, the roots becoming pot-bound, audi 
often partly rotting off. But except when the plant is p. >i-' 
bound and therefore able to take up, a comparatively large! 
quantity of water m proportion to the size of the pot, watering! 
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should be done very carefully, as any excessive watering 
frequently repeated is sure to result in a cloddy and sour con- 
dition of the soil, which becomes infested with earth-worms 
to the detriment of the root-system of the plant. The best 
way to water the plants is to remove them out in the open, in 
a sunny and sheltered situation, and spray them, abundantly 
once or twice, so as to wash down the dust from the foliage 
and then to takethein again indoors, as soon as the water has 

. dned off the foliage:. : However . this method is not: always' 

practicable, and in that case the gardener must content himself 

.with placing a saucer under each, pot to receive any excess of 

■ water and prevent it from running about, and to syringe the 
plants lightly just to refresh the foliage. The soil of pots 
kept indoors, out of direct sunshine , is apt to retain a moist 
appearance even when it becomes comparatively dry, and as 

:*iost of the plants above mentioned have stiff foliage which 
does not visibly flag when the soil is dry, there is danger that 
the plants may actually die- for want of water, before the 
gardener is aware -that anything is the matter. Hence the 

t pants should be visited daily Or periodically, with a small hoe 
m hand to test the condition of the soil, and water given as 
required. • 

Indoor plants perhaps require more attention as regards 
^manuring, than other plants. For obvious reasons organic 
manures should pot be given to the plants during the period 
wnen they are indoors. If they require manuring some wood 
ashes may be given in spoonful doses, with or without the 
Iriditioii of superphosphates. But it is always better to reserve 
&. fl* application. of- fertilisers to the period when the plants are 
taken out m the open. to recuperate. Then they may have the 
.usual good dressing of well-rotted manure, with&e addition 
oi wood-ashes and fish-manure or superphosphates or bone- 
-meal, which will assist the plants, to resume their wonted 
, vigour. After some time a small dose . of nitrate of soda may 
,bo given, to be repeated just before the plants are again taken 
'i inside. 

. It is essential to have at least two seis of plants for indoor 
decoration, one set to be kept in a' shaded and sheltered place, 
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or in a greenhouse, while the other is doing duty indoors: The 
sets may be changed every one or two weeks, and . this is a 
much better practice than to keep them inside for long 
stretches at a run. . As however, even this, alternate use bfthe. 
plants is sure to result in much wear and tear, with. consequent, 
suffering to the plants, it is necessary to keep all the plants -in 
the open or in the greenhouse throughout the summer months 
from May to. October, or to have an additional set of plants 
permanently in the open to draw upon as required. . 
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. XX. 

HINTS FOR THE ORCHARD 




UKDER this heading it is only possible to refer very briefly 
to some, hints on the general management of the Orchard. 
Those, requiring fuller information, may turn over the 
pages : of my work on the " GultwaMon and Diseases of Fntit 
t&es in, Maltese Iialcmdx," . 

The Orchard, like the Kitchen-garden, is an indispensable 
adjunctof every well-appointed country residence. The size 
of the orchard: must depend on the extent of the space availa- 
ble and on the requirements of its owiier, in the same way that 
the. assortment of fruit-trees is dependent on his tastes. Where 
no space is available for a separate orchard, the trees may be 
planted along, the walks of the kitchen garden, or even along 
"the walls of the ornamental gai*den. . This arrangement is of 
course, applicable, only in the case of trees which do not usually 
'grow, to a large size or which are periodically pruned back and 
their size kept, within reasonable limits. Thus, it is possible 
; to plant pears, apples, plums, apricots, Japanese Persimmons, 
,; aud occasionally: even peaches, nectarines and pomegranates 
snilong the walks of the kitchen-garden, at a distance of 2 or 3 
. metres- apart, and about 1 metre from the edge, of the walk. 
Citrus fruits, such as oranges, mandarin-oranges etc., are best 
.. planted along a southern wall; lemon-trees do just as well or 
hotter along a northern wall. Pig-trees can be planted in a 
.-sheltered corner, and the ground which they cover can be 
■v reserved for the cultivation of autumn or winter tomatoes, 
: - vegetable marrows and Prench-beans, celery, seed-beds "carrot- 
shed's etc., but as a rule the roots become too troublesome for 
T^shmnier: cultivation ; requiring frequent watering. A sheltered 
'corner looking east may be reserved for bananas. "Where the 
: space ..is limited, it is necessary to grow the trees in a manner 
so as not to throw too much shade below them. The. cordon 
and espallier type of training is therefore recommendable: in 
:3uch cases; the fusiform or narrowly pyramidal shape, and 
the vase-shape come next; and besides being more easy to 
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grow, are also on. the whole more productive. The sorts to he 
grown should be selected in a manner to. afford a' great variety 
of ripe fruit extending oyer as long a period as possible, com- 
mencing from the earliest and finishing with the latest. 
However,., the selection of varieties ripening at the same time 
had better be limited to 2 or 3, selecting the very, best, other- 
wise the object of the grower to provide a succession of fruits 
for his table may fail in its principal aim to secure an adequate 
supply. All fruit trees should be manured regularly in autumn 
or early spring, and the Soil around them should be kept clear 
of weeds and in good condition of tillage. All of them must 
be watered with more or less regularity throughout the dry/ 
season; a,nd this rule is especially applicable in- the case ; of ? ; 
Citrus-fruits, Stone-fruits and Kernel-fruits, but all of them, 
derive advantage from an occasional watering, which improves 
the vigour of the tree and the size and quality of the fruit, ■■.. 
In the case of' Kernel fruits, end also of many Stone-fruits, 
watering may be withheld for at least ten days before gather- 
ing the fruit, in order not to affect its keeping quality in the 
fruit store. Trees surrounded by beds of vegetables need not be 
watered, as they derive what they require from the beds around 
them. The true period for planting leaf-shedding trees is . 
during the winter months (December-February). Almond-: 
trees, and Peaches and Nectarines grafted on the Almond 1 are ' 
best transplanted in December, as the roots of the Almond: 
resume active growth as early as January.; Pear-trees and ■•-. 
Apple-trees can be transplanted as early as October, provided ': 
that they are stripped of their foliage, leaving only the termi- 
nal leaf on each branch, to assist the tree to re-establish itself 
before. winter, without compelling it to put out new shoots so > 
late in the season. The soil should' be firmly packed around; 
the stems of newly transplanted trees, in order to avoid.:, 
failures, and if the soil is somewhat dry, a good watering^ 
should also be given. Citrus fruits 'are best transplanted wlthf 
a ball of ; earth, from May to September, the branches: aii0| 
trimmed back a little, and the trees are watered at first eve'ryf 
eight days and afterwards every fortnight; Sprayings, in the/;' 
evening are very beneficial to newly transplanted ©itrus-tree|fl 
The L^quat may be' transplanted with a ball of earth: iil;;f 
February-April, or again in Septembers-October, am} ■ th# 



same rule followed as regards watering. The manure should 
: not be placed in immediate contact with the roots of newly 
transplanted trees, and in the case of the Loquat-tree has better 
' : be withheld altogether. 

The Orchard is a liable to suffer from excessive moisture 
at the roots, as it is from actual shortage. It may be mentioned 
in particular: that all Kdsaceous trees, such as Stone-fruits 
: and Kernel-fruits, become much more subject to infection 
;:with :- : the fungus Armillaria mellea, which causes rooi>-rot, if 
/there is any -stagnant or excessive moisture during summer. 
; Too much watering,: beyond what is. necessary to secure fruit 
mf the proper ; sizey is sure to result in the fruit becoming too 
■: ^atfiryancl iiarourleSPj and the tree continuing its growth far 
■into 'the summer, is* often unable to form and mature the flower- 
buds -necessary for next year's: crop. Oil the other hand, 
■watering should not be altogether withheld in late summer 
>taui autumn, as .otherwise with the first autumnal rains, ; - such , 
; trees. as. pears, apples and plums, are easily thrown into bloom, ; | 
:- which of course means the partial or total loss of next" year's/;': 

crop. Even in the case of oranges and mandarines, flowering 
-..abundantly in autumn, the chances of a good crop for the 
•'following year are poor indeed. ; : 

The- pruning of Citrus-trees is best done in the summer '■ 

I jmonths, May-September, but is sometimes done with advantage 

early in February, when the young shoots are just forming, 

but assoon as these flowering shoots have reached, the length 

::..pri to 2 Cm. pruning becomes inadvisable and even positively 

injurious. The orange-grove is, pruned every two years, but a 

;'' slight pruning, or; trimming just enough to remove twigs injured 

/by I,ho weather or otherwise diseased, may be resorted to in 

June. The seedless oranges dislike pruning, except such as is 

necessary, to give them shape and to remove dead or super- 

"^.fluous wood, and in their case any pruning at all heavy is sure 

||i> result in loss of fertility for one or two years. 

Table grapes may be- grown either trailed on a pergola to 

cover a space or walk, or as an espalliei" or cordons along garden 

•iWalks, or also trailed on supports or poles. Vines grafted on 

||tmerican stock, particularly on the Uerlandieri hybrids {Ber- 
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landieri x Riparia ■ 420 a, Berlandieri. x . Riparia Gloirev 
157-11,0.1' Chasselas ■ x Berlaodieri 41b.) have: proved to. hfri; 
very, vigorous and fertile.: A, sunny situation is essential^ 
preferably one looking towards, the east; Vines, of ■ course^ 
must be pruned every year, in December-February, and groentl 
priming or trimming must be ■ done twice or thrice early r&n 
the season, until the berries have set.' Dustings with sulphur are 3 
necessary to prevent the. attacks of. Oidiuin (Mildew), and also'; 
to prevent too much shanking. The dustings must be applied!; 
when the flowers are blooming, and subsequently twice morei 
at intervals of 10 or 15 days. Spraying twice or thrice withg 
Bordeaux mixture is necessary to prevent outbreaks of Peroiios-} 
pora (Downy Mildew).. When the bunch appears to be too.? 
compact, so .that the berries mayremain compressed or disfigur- '; 
ed or may remain undersized it is advisable to resort to thinning! 
by means of long, pointed scissors. ; The best table grapes : to| 
grow in these Islands are ; White Grapes; Muscat de Jesus. orS 
Muscat a fleur d'Orange usually called muscatell, Salamamia '■&£$ 
Muscat of Alexandria, Insolja tal Ghirghenti, Folle b]anc>| 
(Mignuna bajda or Oatlana), Nuccellata, Pizzutellu diGattlnar^| 
(Bezzula bajda), Lattuaria or Borratestift, Iriaolja ta Q«rusaleiii{::| 
Bed or Black Grapes, Frankenthal (Mignuna seuda), Gelleuza;: 
iseuda, Higru gross or Portugues bleu, Dodrelabi, Darkaja noirf| 
(Grheneb tork), Gheneb tar-Rdum, Zebbugia, Black Mus0e|| 
of Hamburg (Muscatell isued}, Pergolesej . { Mignuna seuda' 
taiiualia tal caimizzati). "I 
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Peaches: Sneed, Cote d'Azur, Amsdon, Malta July, Bos- 
: cshetto Peach, Teton de Vonus and Heine des Vergers. ''Nectarines; 
HI White Malta, Yellow Malta (a new sort originated at Armier 
near Curmi), Red Malta, and Fertile de Poitou. 

Plwms: Greengage, G oldeii drop, Giant, Pruna cli Frati, 
*,„, St. John's plum, Ferniciona, De Pontbriant, Reino Claude 
■hfoir and the small MirabeU-e plums. 

Japanese plwrhs: Botan, Kelsey and Satsuma. Apricot*; 
Bl:May Apricot, Alexandrine; Apricot, Peach- Apricot and Rouge 
ht-i:'ie Roussillon. 






The following is a selection of Kernel-fruits and Stoned 
fruits:; :M 

'Pears: Madama, Beurre d'Angleterre, Beurre' siipretri%| 
Clapp's Favourite^ Belle des Bois, Duchesse :d'AngouIeme, f 
Angelique de Rome, Conference, . Settembrina, St. Mich < si i 
Arehange, Du Cur£, Angelica di Malta, Le Lectier, Marguerite'3 
MariHat, Dr. Hardy, and the vtry late sorts La France, and:? 
Bergamote Bsperen... 

Apples: Red Astrakan, Hoover, Bramley's Seedling, Cox's,;? 
Orange Pippin, Taint Frais, Reinette Baumann, Peasgood'%| 
Nonsuch, Banana, Oalville d'hiver, Limoncella, and the lbe?|| 
sorts. 
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XXL 

HINTS FOR THE KITCHEN G&RtJEN. 



yiLTHOUOIH many vegetables can be grown in the spaces • 
J~| between- the fruit-trees in the orchard or in the orany - | 
grove, particularly during the wet season, it is always Jj 
advisable to reserve an open space in a sunny situation for the! 
kitchen-garden proper. Of course, the extent must vary accords! 
ing to the requirements of the household, and the possibility | 
to raise also some vegetables in the Bpaces between the ro^? | 
of fruit-trees, but for the ordinary needs of a small housed 
hold an area of about 1000 square metres, or about j- a<#| 
(a little less than one tu-molo) will be found sufficient for i- ' 
purposes, including the raising of a small crop of potatoes 
In such a limited space the cultivation must be very intensity 
with regular irrigation and liberal supplies of manure. T| 
ground is trenched and manured every second, or at mos » 
every third year, with surface dressings of manure to 
applied when a second crop is planted or sown after taking || 
the first. After a crop wholly raised by irrigation, such ;t 
pumpkins, early autumn cauliflowers and kohlrabi, and an earlv* 
winter or autumu crop of potatoes, autumn tomatoes, and 
most other irrigated summer and autumn crops usually gro^B 
on land newly trenched and manured, a good surface dressiS 
of manure must be given, and deeply digged in, befoil 
planting or sowing the subsequent crop. A crop of beans aii| 
peas, grown only partly by irrigation, does not affect the land/t'q 
the same extent. Indeed it is often possible to . grow the|p 
crops in the second or third year after trenching, with a liitf 
surface dressing of manure, or with some well-rotted manw^ 
applied directly along the seed-drills. 

The seed bed Sj and vegetable beds, should be disposjl 
in a manner as to convey to them the water by gravita$jf| 
from the small open tank in the upper part of the gardejf 
but it is neither necessary nOr advisable to irrigate allf 
seed-beds etc;, at one time or in the same day, unless of eo'l|i 
this is done to utilise the work of extra hands which mg 
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?happen to be employed in the garden on that day. Where 

...there is a water-service under pressure, Watering by spraying 

■with a hose is in most, ceases preferable to irrigation, provided 

t it the spraying is sufficiently copious or prolonged to be 

^equivalent to a watering. Tomatoes, aubergines, capsicum's, 

t <rombo or okro, pumpkins, gourds, and cucumbers are liable to 

1 become mildewed under too much spraying, and some tender 

fe-plants, as lettuce and French -beans, may have the foliage 

|j broken or otherwise, damaged by too much spraying. Other 

e* plants such as rocket, mustard, chervil and most seedlings 

>'m Ws should be watered by spraying rather than by 

■|„inig,ition.- 

j^ : All. chemical fertilisers can be used with advantage in 

#he kitchen-garden, as required. This is particularly the case 

'with nitrogenous fertilisers, especially nitrate of soda, under 

|#he- influence of which, the plants acquire great vigour, with 

■» ..pronounced increase of production. Of course, in giving 

•"nitrate of soda it is., necessary that the other constituent sub- 

^bHuccft, «hie% phosphates and potash salts, are not lacking 

|| n readilj assimilable form. Nitrate of soda has a tendency 

p-*cake the soil too much, if its- application is frequently 

. ,r. peated, and m that case a fallow or semi-fallow crop, such 

»||^nsy peas, -or winter vegetables, should be sown to take 

%|p, the excess of salt resulting from previous cultivations. 

• I a] plication of liquid manure is also frequently resorted to 

gfi the cultivation of vegetables, and the practice is recom- 

Wndablefor most crops, especially for root-crops^ provided 

that the liquid manure is applied from two to three weeks 

'yf »r^ the vegetable is .ready for use. 

The use of liquid manure is often objected to on the 

Score of possible contaminations, or infections, and indeed it 

Pes not appear to be recommendable for such vegetables, 

||e lettuce, endive,, rocket, mustard, radish etc., which are 

felly eaten raw, even if one takes the precaution to allow 

■^interval of two or three weeks before taking up the 

^tables for use. But in the case, of vegetables' which are 

|||a, or which are stored and kept for long intervals such 

, pumpkins,, potatoes?. ete.j and for such vegetables like aiti- 
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chokes, beans, gombo. etc. which dp not come in contact with 
the liquid manure, the same objection does not arise. More- 
over when the liquid manure has been prepared from old and 
well-rotted manure, or when the origin of the manure is well 
known and free from suspicion, no danger need be apprehended. 
Certain vegetables, ■such as artichokes, eardoons,. As- 
paragus; such sweet-herbs: like spearmint, peppermint, mar- 
joram estragon, thyme, sorrel, sage etc., and also strawberry- 
beds, are kept for two or more years, and in this; case a|ter 
the initial deep trenching and manuring, the soil only receives 
the periodical surface digging, with one or two dressings of. 
manure every year. 

An Asparagus-bed may be made either by making use of 
old clumps cut up into suitable sizes or by rearing seedlings. 
The soil must be deeply trenched and well manured, and the 
surface layer to a depth of about 20 cm. should be well 
cleared of stones ; the old clumps are taken up iu December- 
January, with as many of the more recent roots as possible,, 
and the clump is cut into pieces* each consisting.of. a mass of ; 
rhizomes with two or more terminal buds. The pieces, are 
planted in parallel rows 40 to 50 cim apart, with a spacing 
of 50 to 70 cm. between the rows, the "crown" or rhizome 
being placed at about .10 cm. below .'the. level of tho ground, , : 
so that when the soil is earthed up along the row, the crown 
will be at a depth of about 15 cm. The rows are moderately 
watered throughout the winter and as freBh growth is started 
in spring. Tor the first, year the Asparagus-shoots will not j 
be strong enough or numerous- enough, ,but from the second. 
year and until the clumps become too, old,. full i^turns may be- 
expected. The surface should be kept in a perfect state of ; 
'tilth, and of course free from weeds. The shoots should be ; 
cut when they are about 5 cm, above the mound of soil, that; 
is when they have reached a total length of about 20 cm., 
and the operation is best performed with a special Asparagus 
knife or scoop so as not to injure the terminal bud, and sj? 
put an end to the production of strong shoots from that bud: 
for that reason. Towards the .close of the season a sufficient 
number of shoots should be allowed to remain in order to 
keep up the vitality of the plant, and. increase its', vigour fori 



next season. Asparagus is also raised from seed, being sown. . 
in a well-manured seed-bed, : and the seedlings can be trans- 
, ferre ) to the Asparagus-bed when they have acquired suf- 
ficient strength, that is in about two years. This Operation 
is performed in winter, and the seedlings' or rather the clumps 
are. planted out. at regular distances, as above mentioned. 
.■^When the sprouting season' is over, that is from July -on- 
:::w.ardB, the few shoots which are thrown up, are -sufficient * to 
"< : keep up vegetation^ and water may be gradually withheld; 
(■•biit the'annual dressing of manure should not be given until 
■"winter, when the ; dying: vegetation is removed and the soil is 
.deeply tilled and kept clear of weeds, the mounds being kept 
in position to mark the site of the dormant rhizomes. 

The cultivation of the Artimoke requires much less skill. 
: The. land destined for its cultivation is deeply . trenched and 
"manured towards the beginning of -autumn; At the same, time 
'the old Artichoke clumps or stocks are watered to induce them 
■. to throw up new shoots, and if the watering is. done about 
-mid-August or earlier, the new suckers will be strong and 
well rooted by the middle. of September. These are -taken up' 
vwith a hoe, the outer leaves removed, and the inner ones 
.-shortened, and the suckers are planted out in rows on the 
■site prepared.for them. The rows should be one to one! and a 
^jjalf 1 metres apart, and the suckers are planted rather deeply,. 
' in holes, 50 era. to 1 metre from- each other in the row. 
: : ;The young ■ suckers are watered by hand a few times until 
J; well-established, and then all that is required is to mote the 
[./.'"surface of the soil occasionally, and to keep down weeds. 
-"Some vegetables may be grown between the rows in the first 
^season, in order to utilise the space, as the new plants will 
■not have developed so. as to cover the soil, before April or 
May, when with ordinary care some artichokes will be pro- 
educed. In. April and. May watering must be resumed in 
'■■'order to keep up the vigour of the plants and induce them to' 
||f,.prQducea..satisfactory first crop. It is not, however, before 
^ the second year that the plants are in full production. Baring 
i|he ; following summer the foliage dies off, and a period of 
\' v rest supervenes, until the first rains of autumn cause the 
K', dormant plants to start into fresh activity. However:, in order 
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to induce an early production of Artichokes it is the general 
practice, wherever possible, to irrigate once or t«ice the 
artichoke beds, about mid-August and in about three weeks, 
■when the new suckers are well developed, to give a good 
surface dressing of manure and dig it in deeply, at the same 
time removing the . superfluous . suckers, leaving only 2 or ■•>. 
for each plant. Should the weather continue dry, irrigation 
innst be continued at regular intervals to keep up the plants:; 
well in vigour, to resist the attacks of Aphis and of the 
various fungous diseases. Another dressing of manure may 
be given in February, and irrigation may become necessary in 
March and April should the soil become too dry. 

. Cardoons are best grown from seed, sown early in Septem- 
ber, and the. seedlings are transferred from the seed-bed to- their 
destination soon after the first autumnal rains, in order to give 
them time to grow to full size by March- April, when the leaf- 
stems are tied up and blanched for about three weeks before 
cutting for use, CardoOns are planted in rows one metre apart, 
and 50 to 80 cm, apart in the row, according to the expected 
development of the sort which is grown. 

The proper time for sowing . suminer vegetables, such as 
tomatoes, capsicums, gombo, French-beans, marrows, gourds, 
pumpkins, cucumbers etc. is early in spring (March- April); 
Gombo or okro requires warmer weather, and is therefore- 
sown somewhat late in April. . It is best sown on the.: spot,: 
as it does not bear well transplanting, and always suffers a 
prolonged check which greatly retards its growth; .Holes, are: 
made with a hoe., 40 to 60 cm. apart, well watered, and when 
the water is absorbed, 4 to 6 seeds are dropped in each hole : 
and covered with soil to a depth of 2 or 3 cm. Germination 
takes place in about ten days, and in a few days more the 
ground may be laid out for irrigating the plants in the rows, 
leaving the strongest one or two seedlings, in each hole and 
removing the others. Tomatoes, aubergines and capsicums i: 
must be sown early in March in a very sunny and sheltered 
bed, so as to have strong plants to plant out in April or early 
in May; These vegetables are often sown in a garden frame 
as early as January or earlier, and in this way. a supply of. 
sturdy plants: is obtained- for planting out in very sheltered:' 
[ situations, in March or February for an early crop, Cucum-t 
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bers are: usually sown on the spot, but they can be also trans- 
planted with a ball of earth from an :; earlier seed-bed, like long 
gourds, and this arrangement of course enables them to be 
sown earlier for an early production. Marrows and pumpkins 
are always sown on the spot, on land freshly trenched and 
ma-nured ; the marrows being sown in rows 1 metre apart, 
and about 1 toette from each otheri The holes are watered, 
more seeds are dropped as soon as -the water is 
and slightly covered with earth. When the first 
■leaf is formed, the strongest seedling is retained and the 
others are pulled out, the ground being levelled and reduced 
■ to a fine tilth to preserve the moisture. Marrows are also 
;spwn under irrigation, about midsummer, to obtain a very 
welcome crop of this delicious vegetable throughout the 
iiiUtumn. Pumpkins and long gourds are always grown 
.under irrigation, and are perhaps our most exacting 
'yegetables as regards- irrigation. For small households the 
Jltege: pumpkins are not recommendable, but the small and 
f excellent 1( N'alhtes"-puinpkiH, as well as the "Corfu" . pumpkin, 
ijalled also "the poor man% bread," are very good substitutes; 

?;-r .Tomatoes for late summer and autumn crops are sown 

|in June to August, and of course are grown entirely by 

?itiagation-j by sowing tomatoes late in August and planting 

^ out the seedlings in September on well prepared land, in a 

r.i; sheltered corner, a fine crop of tomatoes is secured throughout 

'"f Autumn and a considerable part of Winter, but the plants 

t&ustbe trailed on reeds, to prevent them from rotting by 

-contact with the wet soil. 

?. French-beans, are always in request, and should be grown 
»|teoughout the spring, summer and autumn, for a regular 
" iisupply of. tender pods.- The dwarf sorts are more grown, and 
jlpa Euleare earlier than the /climbers and just as produetite 
S)he : y are sown in beds, in -holes 25 to 40 cm, apart, putting 
MP to 5 beans in each hole, and until they have germinated 
^•should be watered rather sparingly. When in flower watering 
&.ust be on a liberal scale,. ,in order to secure a prolonged 
■uSupply of tender pods,' Several Sowings may be ; made through- 
out the summer months, commencing from March until the - 
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closed September, at intervals of one month*- The string-less 

■ ■ sorts are of course preferred, and it is, a lso. a good ■ practice- 

to prefer the white-seeded; sorts so. that any exces a of seed- 
beans not required for sowing, may be. utilised as salad or 
otherwise cooked. The Asparagus-bean of Cuba (Dolichos 
sesqmpedalis) « a vigorous climber, requiring much irrigation 
and warm weather. to grow properly. It is sown in rows, 50 c m 
apart, late-- m April or early in' May, and trailted on .lon- 
reeds. This is an exquisite vegetable, quite : string W the 
ongdender pods often measuring more, than half a metrain 
length, and. is used. just like ordinary French-beans, the plants ; 
continuing m hearing throughout the summer. The short 
flat-podded ■Dolichos Lablab is another climber, with white 
flowers, but; the pods though quite- tender are rather, insipid;: ^ 

■ _ Broad-beans are sown after the first autumnal rains, in 
holes -SOc^fo 1 m. apart,, putting two beans in ,^ 
hole. The subsequent hoemgs -after, germination -must- Be 
done _ in .cornpa^tively : dry weather, at the; -second hoeing 
earthing up the plants conveniently to induce them to throw 

,. up many strong flowering stems. Besides Aphis and rust, 
which are often troublesome, the-great enemy If the beant 

- tll Vl % b ™° IU lf^. (Oro'banohe speciosa), but by sowing some- 
what late, that is -from one month to six «eel<s after the first 
.rams, ths young invisible plant of the broom-rape which is - 
a ready in germination, dies off,not finding. the roots of the host 
plant on which to fix rtself. This simple precaution, which is : 

"Z^ g l "TT^ ad ° pted ° n "V ^^mmendation,. i 
re iy useful and effective, especially f or red soils.- Beans so 
grown need not be watered, unless the weather is too dry 
during the podding season. Beans are sometimes sown as late as 
the commencement o± January, for the production of a late 
crop to be used as vegetable. In this e-ase the beans are grown 
by irrwafaon.oratleaBt must be irrigated, when they com- 
menceflowenng^n April,; as the.soil becomes then too dry for 
ihedeTelopmentofthe pod. These late beans are sown in ' 
beds, ready mads lor sufeoqiieht: irrigation, and the seeds of 
heans are usually sown, singly, :fS^.m^;s0^'--r'^ :: 'M 
_Peas are sown much- at the;.. s am l e--timeas beans,:but they : ■ 
leqmre a better preparation of the land, and do best on land '.' ' 
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recently trenched and manured, or after a crop of summer 
potatoes, The holes are made 25 to 50 cm. apart, the .larger 
distance being, reserved for the tall climbing sorts, . while : for 
the dwarf sortsa distance of 25 to 35 c.m. is sufficient. Ye-ry . 
early sowings, , of eom*se under irrigation, are often made from 
the commencement of August Or even earlier, the object in view ■ 
being to. obtain a yery early crop of peas in October-November. 
The pea is also subject to the ravages of- the broom-rape, and 
in this case late sowings give the same good results, but then 
the crop usually requires to he watered to bring it to maturity. 
■ The ; varieties tic - bean's Blue Peter, Berpette, Fittbasket, 
Daffodil, Daisy,. American Wonder, are good dwarf sorts. 
Alderrridn, Duke of Albany, Market Gardener, Delicatesse, 
Perfection etc. are tall growing sorts. JTor a very early, crop, 
the tail sorts Eartimt of AH, and Early Morn, and the dwarf 
sorts Sight Weeks and Eady Dwarf Favourite are recoin- 
mendabie. The well known "Bona" pea and pur local or 
Malta pea, from which the Bona pea has originated, are 
excellent for the table and are also very productive. Peas like 
Beans, are subject to the attacks of a weevil, which usually 
deposits its eggs iii the pea or bean when the pod is still quite 
green and young. When fully developed, the weevil comes 
out leaving a hole disfiguring the pea; but as the . weevil 
rarely, attacks the plumule of the seed, the weevil- affected 
peas germinate .just the same as those : which are uninjured. 



Lettuces are in request all the 3 r ear, and it behoves the 
gardener to be able to supply them at all seasons. Of course, 
spring is the proper: season for lettuce, and air the seed 
required, if possible, should be saved from plants maturing at 
about that time, lettuce -seed will germinate with difficulty 
if sown in the hottest period of the year (June-September), 
with the result that: there is often a shortage of this vegetable 
in August-November. The seed will germinate more readily 
: if kept nioist, wrapped in a wet cloth, for about 24 hours or 
more.; and then sown in the: usual way, the seed-bed being 
kept well shaded until "the seedlings have acquired strength. 
Then; the shade is taken off -for a few daysj so that the seed- 
ings may harden and become fit for planting out. The best 
Cos or Roman: lettuces to. grow are the BalUm, Giant Monde 
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Paris, . Giant of Potenm, and Giant IfMte, which are Usually 
self -folding and form a large oblong head if allowed to attain 
full size in spring, but will also give satisfaction at:all. periods 
of the. year. The Cabbage Lettuces rarely prove satisf actory : 
in summer, as the head does not form readily, but are more 
desirable in whiter;, and especially in spring when they are 
really: much .'-.superior, in quality to the best Cos Lettuces. The 
well known; May^men, though rather small, is deservedly 
popular, being at its best in liareh-May. The : Parisian, the 
Tyr.olesc, the Malta J3rwmhead y the Perpetual etc. are also 
often grown; the ■ Malta Drumhead though a little coarse in 
texture at other seasons, is 
early spring. 



much appreciated in winter and 



The roots, such as Parsnips, Beets, Eadish and Carrots, 
are sown in beds of drilled in lines, and then thinned: but if 
necessary. However, the beet, bears transplanting well, and 
indeed its development is much improved by this operation. 
Eadishes will develop their best qualities only in autumn 
and winter, and so are also carrots and beets ; but carrots 
are nowadays sown all the year, especially in spring, to 
secure a continuous supply. Beets are grown in the same 
man.neT>. but they become rather coarse and fibrous in summer. 
In fact the best beets are produced in winter and spring, and 
are sown in autumn and winter. The so-called black-rooted 
summer radishes are always too tough and too acrid, and 
hardly deserve attention. . 

Jerusalem Artichokes are sown early in spring, tubers 
or ipieces of tubers being planted at a depth of about 10- c;m.; 
and 30 to 50 cm. apart. They do well in any situation, but 
are usually relegated to a shaded corner of the ; garden, where 
other vegetables will not do well. They require to be watered 
more or less .regularly in summer,, and especially in autumn 
when the tubers are forming.. The land should be. well 
manured; and a top dressing of wood-ashes may be added,, the 
plant being a huge feeder, and large, crops are .the: rule. 
The Jerusalem Artichoke is a delicate Vegetable :of easy 
digestion, and should be grown more extensively than at. 
present, but it is regularly sold ai the market during winter. 
When lifted and stored, this tuber is apt to shrink and shrive 1> 
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and therefore it is advisable ndt to lift from the ground at 
a time, more than what is required for a few days' supply. A 
Variety with more even, and smooth tubers is also under 
■cultivation. 

The Sweet-potato is now being grown more frequently, 
and is propagated in spring, by planting out the root or 
tuber, whole or .cu^ into large ^^p or by means of : the 

layers which are produced nafuifftlly and abundantly. The soil 
should be of a sandy texture and well manured, and irrigation 
must be continued periodically throughout the summer. The 
crop is lifted as required, from autumn until spring. 

Supplies of potatoes are obtainable at the market through- 
out the year, but if particularly early potatoes are required or 
if it is desired to have a particular sort which is not always 
procurable, their cultivation may be attempted; It is advisable 
to grow potatoes on a red soil, in. a fine condition of tilth and 
heavily manured, 'Very early potatoes should be sown in a 
very sheltered situation, and the first sowing may be made in 
the first or second week: of December, and another sowing may 
be made after two or three weeks. It is often possible to 
make use of seed tubers reserved from the previous spring 
cropj and these if sown, early in December usually produce a 
nice crop of tubers of middling size, maturing in the first or 
second week of ^arch. 'i The i early winter crop is sown, under 
/irrigation, oftehias;iear]y as the middle of July in order to have 
a crop ; maturing: in the first days of November. The best sorts 
to grow are the liidhey varieties Up-toKDate,. Tinwald Perfec- 
tion, Sharpe's Express, Golden Wonder and Arran Chief. 

Celery for bleaehing can be: grown easily throughout the 
Winter and spring. The seed is sown in a bed or pan, early in 
'October, and the: seedlings are planted, out at a distance of 20 
to30 cm* apaftjoin a soil* deeply digged and well manured. 
At,firstj!theplants ; are best watered by spraying j but later on 
may be watered by; flobding, should the weather continue dry. 
When the plants have reached a convenient .size, bleaching may 
be applied by tying up the plant and surrounding the buftdle 
of vleaf-stemsby a eovering (if st*|w ov by pieces of canvas, or 
by sheets of zinc or other material, in a manner to exclude the 
light. In about; ~ : days the sterns or deaf-stalks will be 
Wumeiently bleached for ljse, :' 
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The various vegetables of the Cabbage tribe, viz: Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages, Kohl- rati, Brussels: Sprouts, Broccoli, and 
Turnips,, are too important to.be omitted . even from the 
smallest kitchen-garden. Cauliflowers and most cabbages are 
sown in April- June, and the seedlings are planted out in June- 
September, in. some cases even later according to the sort: 
grown. The very earry cauliflowers, commencing to form the 
ball towards the close of September, and the early cauliflowers 
maturing in November, must be grown wholly by irrigation, 
from the moment that the seedlings are planted out. The 
others may be dry-framed^ that is planted out in June- July 
on land previously trenched and manured, and when established, 
water may be withheld, wholly or almost wholly, the plants 
continuing alive and making very little, growth until the com- '_ 
inencement of the autumnal' rains, when they: start growing 
with marvellous rapidity, and soon make up for lost time.. 
Most eabbages are dealt with in the same manner, but the 
very early, cabbages of the "Express" type must be treated in 
the same way as the early cauliflowers. Late cabbag'es, such 
as Alsace, Schweinfurth etc, aro sOwn in September-October 1 
and the seedlings are planted out in January-February,, for a: 
late spring or summer production. Brussels. SprOuta. are best 
sown in June- July in order to have strong plants for planting 
out in September-October, but may be sown also in September 
for a late spring crop. The various types of Broccoli are sown" 
according to the season to which they belong; summer broccoli 
being sown in February-March, autumn .broccoli in April 
May, arid winter broccoli may be sown in June. Late Broccoli,. 
such as Late. Mammoth or Whitsunday Broccoli are best: 
sown in May- June and planted out hi August- September^ 
The sprouting Broccoli, of which there are the early; the winter 
or spring, and the late sorts, are sown in April-September 
according to their season, of, maturity. . The exquisite "Santa 
Teresa" Broccoli, often called Black Sicilian Cauliflowers are 
sown in April-May, and planted out in September,' and their 
large dark violet heads, which turn green whenjc'ookedj are 
produced in December- January. 

Further information on the sowing and cultivation of 
vegetables may be had by reference to ray work : " Semina di 
Ortaggi e Prodotti di Oran -Coltura, published in- 191 8, : by 
the Societa Economico-Agraria. 
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CALENDAR OF GARDENING OPERATIONS 

JANUARY. 
If! THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



KEEP the ground clear of. weeds,' but do not, work it if to© - 
:■ met. All spring flowering annuals, .such as Calendula, 
Centaurea,Gfaillardia, Coreopsis IberisjMalcolmiaj Delphic 
nium^ Malope, iNigella, Eschscholteia, Lobelia; aiuiual Chrysan- 
themums, Chinese Pink, Godetia, Clarkia etc. should be 
planted out at once, if not. already planted. Stocks, Hollyhocks, 
Aquilegia, Lunaria, Salvia argentea, Digitalis, Campanula 
medium, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and other biennials or. 
herbaceous perennials, should be shifted to their final destina- 
tion, otherwise they cannot be expected to flower in the first 
; year. Perennial Ornamental grasses, such . as Grynerium argen- 
tenm, Eulalia zebrina etc., Bamboos, Aspidistra (Parlour palm), 
Ruscus aculeatus, R. hypoglossua, Asparagus plumosiis and 
>■'* other species, Agapanthus umbellatiis etc., may' be .multiplied 
by dividing the rootstock. Annual grasses, such . as-Briza, 
Agrostis, Lagurus etc., mxy be planted out . without delay, or 
sownat once on the, spot,, and thinned ont early in February. 

Plants cutting of Roses, Veronica, Carnations, Geraniums, 
Bighonia, Jasminum; Salvia, Viburnum -, Hydrangea, Virginian 
Creeper,: Verbena^ Ivy, Myrtle, Box, and most spring-flowering 
deciduous pr-.ev'ergreen shrubs. 

Roses Should he grafted -during this month and the next. 

Tha Manetti rose or . the Briar will do for most sorts where 
.good fresh water is. available for irrigation.. Where only 
'brackish water or second class- water is available it is advisable 

to graft on the Pink rose (Rosa semperflorens) called also 
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Scotch rose, or on its half-rambler sort, which is more resistant, 
to bradrish water, and is much more hardy, longer lived and 
also more resistant to drought. , 

Ornamental trees and shrubs,' whether evergreen or deci- 
duous, should be pruned now; but summer-flowering shrubs s : 
such as Hibiscus, may be- pruned! iter on. Divide the roots of : , 
Chrysanthemum and Leucafithemum for the flower border. '%,,, 
Suckers of Chrysanthemums, intended for pot-culture or for .'■ '_? 
large blooms, may be separated now, placing 3 or 4 in 6 inch" 
pots, in a good compost of earth and well-rotted manure. f 

Camellias are beginning to bl&OHi and maybe shifteSf 
from one pot to another without injury. Briiyerc-soil- [Brictt:' 
leaf -mould) is the best for them but costly .; chestnut leaf ft 
mould,' oarob leaf-mould or peat are also good; A good compost;, 
for Camellia, Azalea and Gardenia consists of chestnut leaf-, 
mouldy S parts, "terra dibosco" or siliceous sand Impart, welP 
mixed and laid over a thick layer of rotten carob*W6od, with »>■ 
■layer of crooks at -the. bottom. . < C 

In the greenhouse divide rootstocks of Ferns y shift Ferns,- 
greenhouse palms and shrubs, Dracaenas, Orotons etc. ,. Eeep\ 
the greenhouse free' from mouldiness aad avoid catering; escepji" 
'when strictly necessary. Primulas areinakingfine growth^ .and^ 
should. have more light. A few Zonal Pelargoniums iii potsiil 
placed close to the glass will add colour during the nex ■thre<rV 
months. Rootstocks of i Anthurium" Schei'zeriaitum • may be-, 
divided now> and offsets of epiphytic ferns t^ a tycerium) magf 
be taken ;offi- and fixed with; moss, and lead, wire on properly;, 
shapes lengths of tree-stems, not less than 4 inches in diameter.-- 
Carob tree stems ai* good for this purpose, but ■ are liable ha- 
shed their bark ; the stems of Media- Azedaraoh are better, "'"% 

Dormant bulbs and tubers grown under ; g|ffiss r sucli#s| 
Caladium, Begonia etc., should be kept dry without moving .rj 
them from their pots. Admit air and light on calm sunny daysji : i| 
bat keep a vigilant eye -'on ."the thermometer^ 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 



THERE is very little to do, beaides; taking up grown vegeta- 
bles and : keeping down weeds. ■ Working the soil when 
wet is. injurious for subsequent crops, and red soils are 
particularly susceptible to injury. Spring potatoes should be 
sown without delay, and preferably not later than the middle 
of the month. Earth up Celery, Cardoons, Fennel;; . tie up fox- 
^#ahchihg-Endive if ud^hicory. ,. ■ ; fceetemay; .be : treh<?hed in : .to 
; ||rKejn^e&:lo;^ should be deeply 

Worked and manured. Extensions or renewals of Asparagus 
beds should be done now or early next month. Strawberries 
and late kohl rabi may be planted. Plant out and sow lettuce, 
radish, late peas and beans. Spinach may be sown for a late 
crop. Onions may be planted out. from the seed beds, during 
this month and the next. White onions for pickling may , be 
sown at the close of this month -or in February, in order to 
: have bulbs about as 'large 1 as a hazel-nut. 



THE ORCHARD. 



JANUARY and February are the. two months especially devo- 
■' ted to nursery Work.; Plant cuttings of Quince, Apple, 
■ !; '.. Hawthorn,. Plum and Sloe. Divide and plant suckers of 
;;:wild p'lumj sloe, wild-apple, crab, service-tree, cherry, and wild 
l^ppear to" be grafted next winter, or. if irrigated may be budded 

; during the course of summer. Cut. down at or close to the 

. ground old stocks of quince, wild plum,- sloe, apple, and seryice- 
■tree, and heap up earth on the stool to. obtain a good supply 
of rooted suckers next winter. Sow walnuts, sweet and bitter 
&B : almonds. 0-raft pears on quince : stock wild pear and haw- 
thorn j. .fine sorts of sweet almonds, peaches, nectarines, plums 
!jo:;i bitter almonds; plums and apricots on wild plum or sloe; 
; : apples on hawthorn ox; on suckers or seedlings, of wild apples; 
Cherries ion Wild cherry and Mahalpb cherry. 
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Youn^deciduoUS £ri.iit.4rees : maj be transplanted; ..It -is' 
time to prune all deciduous fruit-trees, such as fig-trees, 
walnut-trees, pomegranates, almonds, .peaches, nectarines, 
plums, apricots,, cherries, pears, apples, quinces, service-tree 
etc. Sow plant cuttings of, and transplant olive-trees. Suckers 
taken along with a portion of wood. from the base of the trimly 
With or without roots, make nice trees in a few. year?. Olive- 
trees are also propagated by truncheons, or pieces taken from 
the base of the trunk, or by cuttings of braneh.es about 2in, in . 
diameter,. properly planted in deep holes, well manured, and 
covered with, a few inches of soil. Propagation by seeds is now 
preferred by most growers in Italy; tlie. seedlings being planted 
oat in the nursery at convenient. distances, and budded_ a-t or 
close to ground level when the stem has reached the thickness: 
of a lead pencil. 

During this month and the next, it is time : to prune, 
graft, and plant cuttings of vines. Vines grafted on American, 
stock in the nursery, may be transplanted to their final desti- 
nation. 

The orchard and the vineyard should be weeded and 
, digged, aiicHf necessary manured. 

.In; dry weather the orange grove should be weeded, and : 
digged.; and a watering with tepid water from an underground ' 
tank will be found useful to further the development of flower- 
ing shoots. 



FEBRUARY. 
FLOWER-GARDEN, 
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Agapsnthus, Asters s Budbeckiaj Phloxy Sedums, and sucker- 
producing perennials generally, may be propagated in the same 
way. Annual spring flowers are. growing luxuriantly and are 
greatly improved if. watered once or twice with liquid manure. 
Calceolarias should be repotted into .well-drained i inch pots 
in leaf-mould, and kept under glass in the shade .until they 
bloom. Early Cinerarias require to be repotted iu-6 or 7 inch 
pots, and the. soil keptfit and substantial by moistening the 
.soil with liquid manure,, to assist the formation of the : flower 
bead. Zonal Pelargoniums should be well manured and placed 
in a -sunny ..and sheltered place to obtain a sturdy, growth. 
Regal Pelargoniums must, have a good dressing of jiianure and 
be placed in the. most sunny corner of the garden. Both types 
of Pelargoniums do better if kept in an open situation but ■■ in 
the half-shade of tall trees, Poses may still by transplanted 
and shifted, the branches .cut down to a good bud, and the roots 
trimmed. Poses established in the flower garden should be 
manured without delay, if -this has not . been already done in 
■October. ... It is still time to repot Camellias,. Cardenias, Azaleas 
and ■Puhodockindrons:; they are all. shade loving plants^ but 
gardenias require also a very sheltered and warm situation to 
-thrive; >veik : '\ : .'..".. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias in pans covered with a pane of glass, 
to have, strong plants to plant out early in April. Snails and 
slugs are busily destroying the young plants in the flower beds 
and 1 seed beds, and . should be trapped or picked by hand' -'at 
.sunrise- and. thrown into hot water- or petroleum. 



GREENHOUSE. 
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mOST of the work left over from last month may be com- 
pleted in this. Thus, all perennial grasses such as. 
Pampas grass, Andfopogon, Eulalia, Miseanthns^ Pani- 
cum etc., as well as, Bamboos,, may be propagated by dividing; 
the rootstock. Aspidistra^ Trioyrtis,. Crinum, Tradeseantia^ 
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ERMS are already making good growth, but the propagation 
of other foliage or flowering pla.nts may be continued 
this month and the next. Suckers or cuttings of Dracaena, 
Sanchezia, Justicia, Fittonia, Lirnonia, Oentrasdonia, Pavetta, 
Pavonia, PiJea, Peperomia, Marantha, Sansoyieria, Tillandsia, 
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Nijulariuui, Billbergia, Musa, Philodendron, Pothos, Anthu- 
. rium, Alocasia etc., should be planted iu sifted mould mixed 
with silver sand under glass covers. The more delicate green- 
house creepers and shrubs, such as Lapageria, Bignonia 
Lindleyana, Manettia bicolor, Franciseea, maj r be propagated 
hy layering or planting well : ripened cuttings in sifted mould 
and silver sand under glass. Towards the end of February sow ^ 
Begonias, Gloxinias, G-esnerias, Tj r daeas, Impatiens, Streptq- 
ca.rpus, and other greenhouse plants and shrubs. The seed; ; 
should be scattered loosely over a layer of leaf-mould in-,a\ 
shallow pan, then lightly pressed down and kept moderately ■ 
moist and covered with a pane of glass. Keep the greenhouse '■: 
dry to avoid monldiness, and give water sparingly. Give air to 
the greenhouse at midday on calm sunny days. Primulas: are 
now in full bloom, and are a glorious ornament of the glass 
house, but for want of pronubal insects few seeds will ripen" 
properly under glass, and unless artificial fertilization be resor- 
ted to, it is advisable. later on to. bring out the Priniulas in the 
open and place them in the shade of trees, in order at. least to- 
save some seeds from the later flowers. 



KITCHEN^GARDEN. 



SOW Radish} Lettuce, Spinach, Cress, Celery, Carrots, Beets 
and Kohl rabi for early summer use. Blanch celery, 
endive, leeks and cardbons. Plant out shallots. Keep 
strawberry beds clean from weeds and runners;. dig in some well- .. 
rotted manure among the rows, in order to assist the 'fruit-to' set:. 
and acquire a line size. Some straw distributed later on between | 
the rows, will keep the berries clean. Sow vegetable marrows i.'-i. 
in a sheltered place for an early crop. Prepare land, by deep 
trenching and manuring, for summer vegetables, and also for: ; 
melons, water-melons, marrows and pumpkins. Cucumber and 
Long Marrow may be sown in beds, to be transplanted in March,;: 
or may be sown directly in place towards the end of February. 
Tomatoes, Egg-plants or Mad-apples, and Sweet Capsicums 
should be sown now, preferably in a frame, and planted out in 



April, The Chayote (Sechium edule), . an excellent vegetable 
of" the gourd family, may be sown now or next month against 
a sunny wall where it may extend at leisure and produce , a 
large crop of its peculiar. gourds in October-December. 



ORCHARD 



RtfESEE,Y work, plantation wort, and general cultivation 
; "a'a indicated for last month, especially as regards trans- 
planting, grafting and pruning of deciduous fruit, trees, 
should be completed before the end of this month.. TJsua.lly 
vei-y: little attention is given to the pruning of "fig-trees.- Pig- 
tree's left unpruned cannot produce fine fruit. The -iniier shoots 
aiidaH small twigs which generally surround the leading shoots 
produce little or no fruit, and help only to exhaust : the tree, 
; : and to; prevent the fruit from reaching its proper.;size, besides 
favouring fhe developement of pirasites, and should therefore 
: be renaoved. In order not to allow the leading shoots to prolong 
themselves indefinitely year after year, it, is necessary to shorten 
a number of them every, year, so that each one may break ..up 
into one or two shoots which become leading shoots in their 
turn. Pruning of deciduous fruit trees should be done at least 
every two years. Vines of course, must be pruned, every year. 



MARCH. 



FLOWER GAB DEN. 



'■PBlSG annual flowers are commencing to bloom and. 



SPctiiNtj annual no wers are commencing to bJoom and in 
dry weather oh no account should be left in want of 
- water. . If sprayed in the morning with a fine rose, the 
|blo'0ffis^ wiihb© finer pad^wlll last Joriger... : One watering ; with- 
diluted liquid manure will greatly assist the flowering process; 
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Towards the close- of this month, roses will be forming the 
flower-shoots offspring and it Is advisable, ; to dust them *'itk 
sulphur of the finest quality, or to spray .them, with a 1 per % 
solution of sulphide of potash to prevent the attacks of the 
rose-mildew. Late in March or early in April commence 
planting cuttings of Coleus, Acalypha, Efeus, Achyranthes, 
Altemahsliera and Fuchsia. Calceolarias should have their 
last potting in fresh chestnut mould, and should be kept close 
to the glass in a well ventilated frame, in a sheltered and half- 
sliaded situation. Seedlings of palms may be potted singly . m 
small pots. The dainty Fhcenix Roebeleni should not be potted 
off before the seedlings are at least two years old, with one or 
more characterised leaves. 

Plant or shift bulbs of Tuberoses, Vailota^ Pancratium, 
aud" Eueliaris.. Certain rootstocl^forming plants,, such as Phor- 
inium, jpuiiKia^Diaiiella, Luzul, Scirpus- am* Cyperaus, may be 
propagated% division, , Tuberous Begonias: .may be patted: m 
mould with a! little old manure, and sheltered in the green- 
house until they show heads, Eoots of Dahlias, : roots of 
ICelianthus and Rudbeckia may be planted out late m March. 
Ohrysairthenmms should have the second-potting, or if desirable 
planted in the open ground. 

Water-plants, such as Nymphaea, NehtmMiTm>--]Pbntedena >: - 
Oyperus, Alisina, Japanese Irises,. etc, may. be .propagated, by. 
dividing the rootstoek towards the end of ;Mareh or/ early m 
April. Nelumbium, of course, will often suffer- if alloyired to. 
remain in water throughout the winter. It: is best taken up in 
its pot in November or December, and kept- half-dry in a 
sunny position until the end of March, when the rootstoek 
may be divided. Japanese Irisis are best grown in pots, half- 
dipped in water. 

Sow palm-seeds and conifers; palm seed especially if not 
fresh, should- be soaked in water : for a. day or two before sowing, 
Repot Cactaceae and plant cuttings of same ; Pots of Cactus 
should be crocked preferably with bones roughly brokem 

.Towards the end of this month, andin the nexty. sow the; 
summer annuals, vix: Amai-anthns, Balsam s.j China Asters', 
Alonsoa, Oosmtea, Clarkia, Bideii8,:Oelosia v Helianthus, Heli- 
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: chrysum,: Gomphrena, l^icotiana,Thunbergia, Portulaca, Zinnia, 
Ipoffiaea, Convolvulus, Quamoelit, Ornameutalgourds, Lantana, 
Capsicums, Snail-plant, Maurandia, Antigonon, Ecoremocarpus 
and. m6st summer 1 creepers. In sowing summer annuals raised 
beds:shoiild Be used io. pre vent any excess of moisture, which, 
is dangerous to the young seedlings. Some seed should he 
reserved. for a second sowing one month later for late flowers. 



GREENHOUSE. 



PROPAGATION Work by suckers or cuttings commeiiced 
last month may be continued in this. Sow Coleus, Bego- 
liiasy Shrubby Balsams,. Gloxinias, greenhouse palms, 
Pandanusy Streptocarpus etc. Plant 1 tubers of Achymenes, 
Gloxinia, Tydaea, Caladium, Methonica, Dioscorea, Amor- 
phophallus, Eucliaris amazonica etc. Divide rootstoek of 
..Asparagus, Anthurium, Bromeiiads and Marantha. Repot 
ornamentaiyeaved Begonias, .Crotons, Coleus, Cyanophyllum, 
Peperomia, Pittonia, Rhexia, Str.obilanthes, Tabernaemontana 
and most- greenhouse plants. Gardenia florida and G. Portunei 
: may be,.rep6ttedand taken out of this greenhouse, in a sheltered, . 
warm azid shaded locality. Paint and repair the greenhouse, 
if necessary) and -white-wash the glass on. ■ the outer side, or 
make use of curtains to keep off the sun which would scorch 
the tender plants, Avoid damp, and remove all decayed leaves. 
Much of the success of the season depends on having green-. 
house. vegetation well started in this month or early in the 
nest. .. 



KITCHEN-GARDEN, 

SOWthe same vegetables as indicated forthepreceding month; 
via: Vegetable-mai'i'ow, Long-marrow, Egg-plant, Mad- 
apples^ Capsicums, Tomatoes, Spring Gnions, : Summer, 
lettuce, Orach, Cucumbers, Gourds, Melons and Water-melons, 
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IVench beans and late peas. Blanch Gardoons, Celery, Leek 
and Endive, Transplant early Cucumbers, Tomatoes and 
Eggplant. 



ORCHARD. 



elG- and, if necessary, .manure the orange grove, and take 
off vegetables from among stone-fruit trees, which, would 
otherwise draw too much on the reserve of moisture in 
the soil, : Towards the end of this- month paint the . trunk of 
pears, apples, quinces and service-trees, from 3 inches, under 
the ground to the. branches of the thickness of a thumb with 
arsenical mixture made of I part of Vienna green to 25 parts" 
of ashes and. -the same. quantity of fresh lime, to prevent the j. 
■attacks oi -tree -borer s . JSF6 deeiduo us f r ait-tr e.g' ^houki^be- tiranfe:^ 
planted after the buds begin to move; but vines, pomegranates/: 
and fig-fees may be layered, if required. 



APRIL. 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 



THE sowing of summer annuals should not be delayed 
farther than this month, in order that the flower garden 
may continue in its robe of glory. throughout summer and 
.autumn after the. gorgeous display of springs Of course, : : 
Porttdaca grandifiora may wait until May, and later sowings; 
of Zinnia, Tagetesand Chinese Aster will secure a succession -ofo 

The\ spring ; ahni#ls;i: 

bed should be . kep$<; 

until the blooming;;! 



flowers throughout summer and autumn, 

are now in full bloom,, and the flower 
.moderately nrbist by frequent 



watering 
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season is over. Sheep-manure given in liquid form provokes a 
luxuriant vegetation, which is indispensable to . secure an. 
abundance of fine flowers. Cinerarias and Pansies if planted 
in an 'open situation may be shaded off from the sun to prolong 
their. blooming period. The early 'flowering bulbs and roots, 
such as Karcissi, Tulips, Ranunculi etc., are waning, but the 
bulbs should not be taken up from, the ground before the leaves 
are entirely dry. The magnificent lilies, Amaryllis, and Gladioli 
are showing their flower-spikes, and should be watered freely, 
When blooming they should be screened from the sun. without 
obstructing, light, or if reared in pots may be moved to a shaded 
plaee to prolong their bloom* Liquid manure, supplied when 
the flower-spike makes its appearance, will help to increase the 
size of the. flowers. .The lilies, however, are not so amenable 
to. this. treatment, and in their ca.se liquid manure- should be 
given with great caution; The late-flowering .lilies . such as 
Lilium. tigrinum which flowers in June, and L. speciosum which 
ifiowers ■ later, are liable to rot if watered with liquid manura 
/wheiX; the ; :fibwe^'iScap& : :is foi'ihing; 

Dahlia tubers should, be planted before the end of this 
month in. a soil deeply worked and manured, and exposed to 
the full action ofthe smi; In order to propagate a desirable 
variety, the tubers may be planted in a flower-pot, and as soon 
a ; S the , shoots reach the: length of three inches, they should be 
r pinched off just a little above the tuber and planted singly in 
small pots with a ;/ : good mixture of siindy soil, mould and 
manure, and left to strike under glasSj keeping the soil modera- 
tely inoist. Later on, Dahlias may be propagated by cuttings 
taken from the plant itself. Plant out seedlings of Dahlias in 
a soil prepared as for the . tubers, 

Palms and Conifers may be transplanted from the open 
ground now, and throughout the summer. In transplanting 
palrnB care should be taken to replant them a little deeper than 
they Wore originally; and large palms having already a stem 
some feet high should be planted at least a foot deeper in order 
to allow space for new roots to form. 
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GREENHOUSE. 



QLL propagation work by suckers, layers, cuttings, seeds etc., 
~Jr\ may be continued in this month. -The saine green-. 
- house paliriSj tuberous-rooted plants and. shrubby or 
ornamental-leaved plants mentioned last month may be sown 
in this- Ornamental-leaved Begonias, especially those belonging 
to the Bex section, may be propagated from leaves under glass 
covers. Caladmms beginning' 'to show leaves should be placed, 
in the hottest part of the greenhouse, well shaded from the 
sun, and watered. freely. 

Water may now be supplied rather more freely > to most 
greenhouse plants, and old well-rotted manure may be .given to 
such as require it, and the soil stirred and mixed with the 
manure-as well as possible without injuring the young rootlets. 
Greenhouse-creepers such as the tender Passifloras, Bignonia 
Eindleyana, Pieus repens, pothos. aurea;, Yanilla, Aristoloehia -•-■ 
Sipho arid graiidiflbra, Dioscorea, Oissus, Lapageria, Manettia 
etc., may be layered. 



KITCHEN-GARDEN 

THE vegetables 1 sown last month require careful tending until 
they are: sufficiently strong, to protect them from, the 
attacks of snails, grubs and of a host of insects. ,. : Young 
plants of long marrow, mad-appies> tomatoes, capsicums, 
lettuces and summer cauliflowers, cabbages : and kohl-rabi, may 
be planted. out. French beans, may be sown in succession, and 
runner-beans may also be sown. The excellent Asparagus bean 
(Dolichos sesquipedalifl) may. be sown before 'the end of this 
month, on well prepared ground, and- will furnish a succession 
of its ■ long tender pods throughout the summer and autumn. 
It is important to allow a part of the kitchen garden to remain 
' fallow, by turn,, during summer, that is by:, growing .something 
which requires no irrigation, as the long summer drought will 
clear" the soil of many insect-pests and plant-diseases. 



ORCHARD 



BEP0RE the end of this month- dig the orange-grove, if not 
dug already, andremove all vegetables etc., which may 
have. been planted during winter for lack of sufficient 
space in . the. ldtchenTgarden. Apply the first dusting with 
.sulphur or the first spray with Bordeaux mixture, on the young 
shoots of the vine, as a preventive against the attacks of 
Oidium and Downy-mildew. Dustings with refined triturated 
sulphur, containing 3 to 5 % of sulphate of copper is a : 
good preventive against both diseases. . 

Towards the eiid of this month and onwards, young orange- 
treeg may be transplanted- safely. If the weather is dry, 
cuttings of figs and ..stone-fruited trees,, and newly' transplanted 
fruit-trees generally should, be watered,, to give the young buds : 
a good start and to promote root-formation. Vines layered 
now will root well, in about one month, and this is the best 
way to procure gbod plants of table grapes to, be, planted out . 
next winter, provided the layers are made in the open ground, 
so that they give no further trouble beyond watering them twice 
or thrice to induce them to strike root. However, owing to the 
existence of the Phylloxera, it is now more advisable to plant 
graftiings on American stock. 



MAY 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 



]£f 'this month the gardener enjoys the result of -his toil during 
the year. The flower-garden is in full bloom. But before 
the: end of this month, most spring annuals will begin to 
fade, and their place must be filled up by the summer annuals, 
which by that time will be sufficiently strong to be transplanted 
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from the seed-bed. into the flower-bed. The gardener, should 
mart out those varieties which for beauty of shade, size of 
flower,, or. other quality are dssirabfej and from which. he pro- 
poses to reserve seed. The- choice of seed should be carefully 
attended to by the gardener, Hairy garden varieties have a 
tendency to revert to the original type, and this is particularly 
noticeable in new. and unstable varieties. There is nothing so 
unsightly in a garden as a seedy flower-bed, and- the gardener 
having settled his choice should remove all the other annual' 
spring-flowering plants as soon as their bloom has faded. The 
ground should be deeply worked and manured, and left to he 
acted upon by the sun for a few daj's, before, planting "oilt the 
summer annuals. These should be planted out in the afternoon 
after the sun has gone off the bed, and should be well . sprayed 
with : water ■.morning' and evening for the first eight days . China 
. asters should, be planted out before the end of this mouth, but 
.most summer annuals may fee planted in. . June. All summer 
animals. require full exposure to the sun's rays ; in fact they 
cannot thrive properly in the shade of trees, and should: not 
be planted too thickly. 

Geraniums in pots should be placed in the shade to; develop 
the colour of the flowers. Cineraria and Calceolaria; should be 
treated in the same manner to prolong their bloom; a too 
dry atmosphere or , a draughty situation will soon . cause- the 
delicate flower of Calceolaria to wither. . Plant cuttings of 
double Petunias, and take layers of CarnationSj, Pink and 
Picotees. Carnations in pots may be removed to a half- shady 
place, or may.be plunged in the ground, pot and all, to prevent 
the sun from heating the pot and scorching the roots. Cacti 
are beginning to move, and should be manured and frequently 
watered. If left to dry for .a week or two . and then watered 
abundantly they will. be thro wn into, bloom at once. Cacti and 
Succulents in genera] may be propagated by cuttings, or division 
of joints or rootstock, as required. Stephanotisj: Jasmine,, 
Ipbinoea, . Bignonia, and most summer-flowering perennial 
. climbers nlay he -propagated now by layering. 

: Camellias, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Gardenias, .are 
putting out new shoots,- and should be removed to a cool and 
shaded nook in the garden. In our hot climate these beautiful 



and valuable plants require .much attention to. grow to perfect- . 
ibnV- : A sd-eallefc imiiBpehsable 1 ; for ;.;them./.;::A 

eoOUhoase may *be -constructed of wood-trellis, work, painted 
green and leaning agaiiist the northern side of a stone wall. 
-Of course, Gardenias require a warmer situation, and v. ill do 
'we 1 1 during summer in the shade, of : tal I. trees. The coohho use 
■should not be more: than twelve feet high along the wall, 
sloping down' to nine or ten feet in front, and about twelve 
feethroad. It may be shaded off with creepers or with cane- 
bliiid's painted green. The cool-house should not. be exposed 
-too much to currents of air^ and a moist fresh atmosphere may 
be kept up by spraying ; the ground or shelves with water at least 
twice "a day. Oaves or artificial grottos well open to ..day- 
light make excellent' cool-houses for ferns, Begonias ■ etc., ; but 
woody flowering plants require top-light as well as side-light 
to grow well. The planting of seedlings or cuttings of Dahlia 
should, riot be delayed beyond the end of this month, if meant 
to flower this. year^ - 



f'fflS.: ^6rlc : istihugh ^e";same:asih. April. . Prom this month 
onwards^ a well-constructed greenhouse,: owing ibo 'the rise 
: ; of ;te.hiper atureji: becomes in reality a hothouse,' 'hi . which : 
most' hothouse plants' will grow well. Many greenhouse plants^ 
such as Coleus, Orotons, Palms shrubby Begonias etc. must 
be taken out and placed in a sheltered and shaded place with 
a more congenial temperature . Greenhouse climbers may : be 
layered, and seedlings of Gloxinia, Begonia, Strepto carpus etc 
may be potted off singly. 



itiTCBEN-GARDEN 



T' HEBE: is nothing particular to do except to look after ;the 
young plants of melons, cucumbers, tomatoes etc, to keep 
' them clear of weeds and dust them with sulphur to. prevent 
infection; Jerusalem: artichokes should be started Well by a 
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liberal supply of manure and water. French beans and 
Asparagus beans are fast , growing and should .not be allowed 
to flag for want of. water. The. excellent Qtfay lettuces are at 
their best. Gombo or Ofco may be sown in place, putting 
about 5 seeds in holes 2 feet apart, and then leaving only one 
or two plants for each hole. If not already sown in April, the 
sowing of a third crop of potatoes should not be delayed. Seed 
reserved from the winter crop of Up-to-l)ate,Tinwa]d Perfection, 
(widen Wonder and Early .blose are very suitable for this 
summer crop. Young flowering shoots of broom-rape should be 
pulled up and burned to prevent the pest from spreading. 
Strawberries are in flower and also in fruit; some clean straw 
placed between the plants will keep the fruits from eettino- 
soiled. . b " 



ViHV 



ORCHARD. 

DIG and manure the orange-grove ; the pruning, of orange- 
trees is best done from May to September. Dig and dust 
^with sulphur the vineyard, and trim off: the unnecessary 
growth. Irrigate the loquat trees to improve the fruit arid 
.develop .new buds; All- newly, planted fruit trees should be 
watered regularly to help on the new growth. Established 
;pear4rees and: stone-fruit trees if watered now, will produce 
finer fruit and healthier growth. Shield-budding of orange 
trees, loquats, fig trees, olive-trees, pistacio-ntit, pomegranates, 
ami stone and pip-fruit trees may be: done now and until 
September, whenever the sap is in movement. 



JUNE. 



n 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 

LL or nearly all spring annuals are now exhausted, and 
the gardener should lo3e no time in -replacing them by 
summer annuals. But Phlox, Salpiglossis. Lobelia a*d 
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Calceolaria will not cease blooming before the end of June. 
Seedlings of summer annuals, should, not be allowed to remain 
long in the seed-beds, where they become slender and feeble 
and perfectly useless. It is better to sow. again seeds of 
summer annuals for late flowers, than to make use. of drawn-up 
seedlings which cannot be made to give satisfaction even with 
: the best treatment. . Gaillardia and Scabiosa are now in full, 
bloom,, and will continue, to bear flowers the whole. summer. 
The magnificent; Eudbeckialaciniata Golden Glow . will be in 
blooul during this month. As regards the situation for flower- 
;;b0ds;;b£ Summer ^mials, the ■gardener should adhere -strictly to 
;the;Mfe ; indicated^ that summer -annuals 

must have the full: benefit of sunshine, otherwise they give 
only poor results. Dahlias are beginning to bloom, and will 
strike ..freely from cuttings, thus . providing a supply of young 
roots for next year; A]r.bulbs:and roots which have flowered in 
Spring may be taken tip, left to dry iu the shade for one or two 
days, and stored or stratified in boxes or shallow pots with 
sandy soil in alternate layers. They should be kept in a cool 
dry place, but no bidbs or roots should be lifted from the 
ground before all the leaves are dry. 

In this month the gardener may commence summer 
carpet bedding, or mosaiculture, if he feels inclined to this 
kind of work, making use of plants having leaves of various 
shades of greep, white, yellow, rod, rose and purple, such as 
Alternanthera Achyrantha, A. sessilis,A.grandifolia,A.amoena, 
Amaranthus, Ajuga reptans, Perilla nankinensis, SantoHria, 
Achyranthes, Ooleus, Sedum, Echeveria etc. The plants usually 
employed for carpet bedding are easily propagated by cuttings. 
They are fast growers and require frequent waterings; they 
must also have a sunny situation and a soil free from roots of 
trees. The first clipping may be done in a. fortnight after 
planting, and from that time the scissors must be kept contin- 
ually in hand otherwise the finest turnings of the design will 
become obliterated in a few days. Pattern bedding or carpet 
bedding may be oarried out also in flowering plants, and for 
this purpose the dwarf compact varieties of flowering annuals 
will be found very useful, as the vivid colours of the flowers 
afford a good means to develop the most fastidious pattern, 
although necessarily they are not so permanent as in the ease 
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of ■ ornamental or coloured foliage-plants. The dwarf .varieties : 
of Myosotis, Lobelia, Antirrhinum, Coreopsis, Zinnias, "Verbena, 
Asters, Balsams^ Gomphrena, Zonal Pelargoniums, Lantana etc» 
are very suitable for this kind of work. 

Chrysanthemums should now be shifted into full size pots 
and kept free from Aphis and from suckers which impede their 
growths. . Great care should be "taken not to over- water them, 
otherwise they may become chlorotic, from which disease they 
rarely recover in time to produce fine blooms. The best compost 
for them, is a mixture of two parts of virgin red-earth;, one part 
vegetablMttould and one part old manure, well mixed. To 
this compost may be added two or three tea-spoonfuls of super- 
phosphates for each full -sized pot ; nitrate of soda may be 
applied later on, when the flower-buds make their appearance. 



GREENHOUSE. 



eAPLY tuberous Begonias are in bloom: CaladiumSj Gesnerias, 
and Tydaeas are in full development and require frequent 

waterings. Primula chinensis and P. obeonica may be 
sown; and early seedlings of Streptocarpus, Coleus, Gloxinia; 
Begonia^ and Primula may be pricked into small pots and 
gradually hardened off. Gloxinia, Tydaeaand Achimenes will 
be in bloom before the end of this month. 

A moist, atmosphere- in the greenhouse during : summer 
fosters the growth of plants generally. Greenhouse plants 
should be watered early in -the morning before the sun gets too 
hot; the floor, stone-shelves and plants may be sprayed at . the 
same time, and again late in the afternoon. ._ 

This is the besttinief or propagating Begonia Rex, Gloxinia, 
Peperomia, Sansevieria, Sintpaulia etc. by leaves, and Dale- 
champia, Pothos, Philodendron, Dracaena etc. by cuttings; in 
order to' obtain strong plants for next year, 
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!£ITGHEN-GARDEN. 



eAEIjY cucumbersj tomatoes and' long marrow are in fruit; 
only the finest and first fruits should be reserved for 
seed. The same remark. applies for mad-apple, and cap- 
sicum s which will be in fruib'bef ore the close ofthe month, Melons 
and water-melons are setting the fruit and should be dusted 
with sulphur as a preventive against mildew. The potato-crop . 
has been- taken up, .and it is better to allow the soil to remain 
. fallow ' 'i&bnghout thi '; ^uminer. ; ; Tne ; :;tubers '; aKotild be : stored 
in a dry room previously fumigated with sulphur, and . should 
be well-covered with canvas or. with a thick layer of garden 
soil to prevent the attacks of the potato moth (Phthorimaea 
operculella) . Prench" beans are freely setting their pods, and 
require a liberal supply of water, and perhaps one watering 
with liquid manure. Plant suckers of, and transplant, bananas 
in sheltered and sunny corners. Late cabbages, Itohl-rabi, 
asparagus, summer and autumn vegetables and also spring 
onions' should be watered in dry weather. Seed-beds of lettuce, 
cabbages,, cauliflowers, kohhrabi, broccoli, Brussels-sprouts, 
eardoong; etic. expected' to: yield their produce in autumn and 
winter^ :may be prepare d and sown.. after' .the ■ 1 5th of th is month, .. 



ORCHARD. 



CGffiiffiKCill wateringihe orange-grove, as soon as ;tlie : leaves' 
■ begin to roll. Irrigation should be repeated every two or 
. three weeks, according to the nature of the soil and sub- 
soil. . It is recommended to water the orange-grove sparingly 
the first time, in order not to induce a too abundant fall of set 
fruit, and more liberally in subsequent irrigations. The fruit- 
fly is reappearing to destroy such oranges as are still hanging . 
ontheitreV Barly apricots, peaches, nectarmes, plums, pears 
etc. requiire watering hardly -Jess . than an orange tree. If 
pears are watered' they will pay for thetrouble by doubling the 
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weight of the crop and by improving 1 : the quality of the fruit. 
Of course, adult peaches, nectarines and plums, growing in 
good soils, need not be watered, although watering is always 
beneficial, wherever possible. Those varieties of the fig-tree 
requiring the operation, should be caprificated from 
days of this month and again early in July. Newly 
fig-trees, pomegranates, olive-trees etc, should be 
regularly until the close of August. 



JULY. 



the last 
planted 
watered . 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 



BLL summer aauroal a should be in place before the 1 0th, and 
many of . them are already in bloom. Asters (Callistephus 
chinensis) are particularly early, and are often in bloom 
early in June. Incessant and careful watering is all they 
require to bring them: to perfection. However, watering by 
sprayingj too often repeated, is dangerous for most summer 
annuals,, especially Zinnias and Sunflowers, as they are apt to 
become mildewed. During summer, plants, especially plants 
inpots, should be watered early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon, and a daily light spraying with water- will do much 
to improve their condition. Palms, and most evergreen, and 
flowering shrubs, and indeed nearly all perennial florist's plants 
should be removed to the shade of tall trees to protect them 
from the scorching rays of the sun. An orange grove with tall 
trees affords an excellent shade. Stocks and wallflowers should 
be sown now in beds well manured and deeply worked, the 
seed lightly covered with earth and the bed strewn over with 
dry leaves or straw to prevent the soil from drying too much ; 
a cane blind will serve the same purpose. Biennial flowering 
plants, Lunaria. Aquilegia, Hollyicocks, Canterbury-bells, Fox- 
glove etc. if sown now, in a somewhat shaded place, and 



transplanted to. destination early.,, in. autiunhj like| stock and 
wallflower, will bloom in the 'following spring 1 and summer. All 
seed beds-made in June, July and August ,-are more liable, to 
the ravages of insects, and the. seedlings should be" dusted witli 
sulphur containing sulphate of copper, or may. be sprayed: with 
sulphide of potash or with a nicotine spray, to keep off the ., 
pests. Carnations, after the blooming season, .should . not be 
shaded or watered 1 .too much. Carnations in pots are liable to 
have their roots scorched if they are stood in full sunshine ; in 
this case it is advisable to put. the pot within another pot to 
. prevent overheating. If watered in. Sunshine they are sure to 
rot off ; indeed it is always dangerous to water plants in pots 
in sunshine, or while: they are still hot from exposure to the 
sun. 

Dahlias raised from seed: or cuttings, not later than this 
mouth will bear fine flowers in autumn; The Dahlia is deservedly 
called the queen of summer flowers, and is an object of pride 
to all gardeners. Its luxuriant growth and abundant flowering 
during all the summer,: as well as during the latter part of 
spring .and early autumn,, indicate that it requires more than 
ah ordinary share of nourishment. It should be watered every 
two or three days, and should have occasionally a supply of 
liquid manure:; it must also be propped and the soil about the 
roots kept loose as- much as -possible. ■ Thinning out the bads 
will improve the size and shape of the flowers: but the Dahlia 
likes the, sun and should never be shaded in any way to prolong 
the. .life, of the flowers. Late in this month or early in the 
next the Dahlia may be trimmed back rather heavily; new 
shoots will form immediately and the Dahlia will flower in 
autumn as well as it did in summer. 

Rose-bushes should be watered at least every two weeks 
and kept free from summer weeds. Where the soil is very 
good and naturally moist, and rose-bushes are well established 
and more than, two years old, they may be watered less often 
in the .early part of summer, and more frequently or more 
abtindaiitly towards the close of September, in order to induce 
them:; to- push on fresh growth which will bear a large crop of 
fino^bltfoj^s^hi/autunin-and nearly winter. In any case,, it is 
iiselees, to try to have fine roses during the hot season. Climb- 
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iiig roses of the Wichuriana class may now be trimmed back 
hard to induce them to throw up fresh leaders during the 
summer which will flower profusely in the following' spring. 
Propagation by layers, may now be adopted with advantage, 
and the rooted layers will be- ready for planting out in October 
or November. , .-.; 

The large flowering species of Cactus are blooming, and 
the night-flowering ones are beyond doubt the most magnificent 
flowers in existence. They are deservedly called, the "Queen 
of the irighfci" Malta is a classic land for the culture of Cacta- 
ceae, and there is no reason why amateurs should not have at 
least the best species and varieties. 



GREENHOUSE, 



1 



jEJN"AM.ENTAL-L3i;AYED plants are beginning to make a 
show of themselves, and all defective or diseased leaves 
should be removed to pre vent, the infection from spread- 
ing. July is undoubtedly the best time to propagate .those 
species which are usually propagated by their leaves, Such as 
Begonia Rex, Gloxinia, Pepefomia, Saintpaulia, Sansevieria 
etc. AchimeneSjGesneria, Tydaea, Caladiums are growing luxu- 
riantly and require frequent waterings during this period/Many 
Orchids, Oloxiniay tuberous Begonia, Achimenes, Streptocarpus 
etc. are in bloom. Warmho use Orchids may be. shifted carefully 
so as not to check their growth. The best way to pot these and 
other epiphytic greenhouse plants is to crock the pot with 
pieces of charcoal or better with half -rotten, chestnut wood or 
carob-wood mixed with a little leaf-mould and moss nearly tip 
tothe brim: a mixture of moss and leaf-mould is then spread 
over for about half an inehj and the roots of the plant spread, 
evenly about and covered with half an inch of the same .mixture, : 
finishing, off' on the top by spreading a thin, layer of fine green- 
moss to improve the appearance and prevent undue evaporation. 
The plant may -be kept in place by means of Jead« wire secured; 
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to the brim of the pot. The greenhouse should be sprayed with, 
water early in the morning or late in the afternoon, and free 
ventilation allowed for at least one hour at noon 'everyday. 
Ornamental-leaved plants, such as Caladiums, Begonias, Dale- 
ehampias, Dieffembachias etc. are easily damaged by direct 
sunshine or by condensed water dropping down from the glass 
of the roof in a damp greenhouse. 



KITCHEN-GARDEN. 



HTJTtJM3sT and early winter vegetables maybe sown now to 
be transplanted , in. place ^ext month. Cucumbers, 
gourds, melons, water-melons, tomatoes, aubergines, 
capsicums etc.should be watered carefully to yield a continuous 
crop; Strawbeny-beds should have creepers of rapid .growth, 
such as pumpkins or gourds, trailed over them to protect them 
from the :sun which would scorch them, and should be watered 
occasionally to obtain stout -well-rooted runners for new beds. 
Early kokhrabi, cauliflowers and cabbages may be planted out 
to obtain a supply in September-TSTovember. Fennel; hek, 
turnips and ;-. .parrots may be sown now for winter Vegetables. 
;Late. and. maincrop cauliflowers, cabbages, Brussels- sprouts and 
brnficolkmay be sown in beds for planting out : in \ 'September-. ■ 
October^. and:the usual monthly seed-bed of lettuce and spinach 
■should not be omitted. . " 



ORCHARD 



€^WUt: summer fruits are ripening, and the -gardener should 
:'■ be;eareful to pick up and destroy all fruits damaged by 
: me- fruit-fly. Pears and other fruits ripening up to the 
end of June are not very, liable to the ravages to this pest, but 
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later on hardly any fruit except grapes, pomegranates, bananas 
and melons are entirely free from attacks of the fruit .fly. The 
Valuable varieties: of pears, peaches and nectarines, ripening' in 
July and on wards,, should be wrapped, in paper or provided with 
bags of cloth to keep off this pest which is unfortunately very . 
common in every orchard. However the bags, should not be 
put on before the fruit has reached its proper size, and is about 
to turn mellow. All stone-fruit trees may he watered regularly 
every two weeks till the 20th August, when further irrigation 
is unnecessary except for winter, pears -and, apples. AH apples 
and pears. injured be the codling-moth (Carpocapsa pomonella) 
should be picked off from the tree every -day and disposed of 
so as to desiroythe larva inside the fruit. Pears and apples 
should have the stem and branches painted over again with 
arsenical mixture or with tar to keep off the wood-borers, as 
indicated i or April. In the orange-grove the -gardener' has to 
continue the work commenced last month. As sodn as the 
leaves begin to curl, the grove must be watered, otherwise 
most, of the fruit which has. already set will certainly drop- off. 
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Antigoiion leptopus and Aristolochia elegans, these last two 
being '.perennials.; Slost summer annuals are now "in fuUbloom. 
. Mower-beds of Zinnia, Tagetes, Petunias, Amaranthus etc, may 
be trimmed to keep the beds in shape. Ornamental trees,, 
particularly flowering trees, should. be watered at least once-^n 
a fortnight and trimmed once or twice to secure even ■ growth. 
The larger trees need not be watered more than four or five 
times during summer. In order to water them properly they 
shouldhave a trench about as large as the shade of the tree, 
and water supplied in sufficient quantity to reach the subsoil. 
Flower-beds should be kept free from weeds, and the soil 
frequently stirred, about the roots;- and a top dressing of manure 
when the. plants are thoroughly established and about to bloom, 
will impart vigour to the plants and prevent premature 
exhaustion. Late summer annuals, meant to flower in autumn, 
may be planted now^ Cactaceae may be propagated now from 
cuttings with the greatest ease ;. In this month we may sow 
the early Oineraria, Primula, Calceolaria and Salpiglossis, in 
shallow pots, in good old leaf -mould, kept constantly moist and 
placed iii a shaded situation. 
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AUGUST, 



FLOWER-GARDEN, 



THE gardener has enough to do in watering his flower-beds, 
shrubs and ornamental trees. Without assiduous, watering 
the finest garden is soon reduced to a desert.. The hardiel" 
bashes and shrubs should be watered at least once in ten days, 
and the. flower-beds twice a week. Summer annual creepers 
are the creatures of water, and with them especially abundant 
watering secures luxuriant growth, ■ Pew sights are so chariiir 
ing or refreshing i as a wall covered with a tapestry of morning 
glory or moon^creeper in full bloom.: Other good summer 
creepers are Mina lobata, Ipomoea, Quamoclit, Argyrejaj 



GREENHOUSE. 



DURING this month and- part of the. next the greehouse is 
at its best. Perns, ornamental-leaved and flowering plants 
strive to surpass each other in beauty, and a year's toil is 
amply repaid,- This is the best time for leaf propagation of 
several greenhouse plants as Peperomia, Begonia, Tillaiidsia, 
'G^pxiina, Tydaeaj Vriesia > Sanseyieria ■ etc Tabernaemont&nu, 
Aebimenes, Gloxinia, Tydaea, Saiichezia, Anthurium, Bouvardia, 
Eucharis etc. are in bloomi Caladiums,: Begonias, Albea'sia, 
Cy^nophyllum, Dieffenbachiaj Marantha, Croton, Dracaena, 
Pittonia -etc. are displaying their gorgeous apparel. Pern-. 
seedlings-are now sufficiently. strong to be potted off singly, in 
2 or ,3 inch pots. Greenhouse creepers such as Bignonia Linolley- 
^naj lilanettiabicolor, Cissus,Ijapageria etc. may be layered. 
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(Sive air to the greenhouse during' the hottest hours of the clay, 
but avoid dry warm draughts which are very injurious to 
greenhouse vegetation. Keep a moist- atmosphere by spraying 
with water the shelves and floor of the greenhouse at sunrise 
and sunset. Insect parasites tend bo increase rapidly in. summer 
and. should be kept down by the help of insecticides properly 
applied so as not to injure the foliage. Most of the work 
omitted last month may be done now. Chinese Primula as 
well as Primula obconica, Primula malachoides and other.green- 
house primroses, and Streptocarpus. may be sown now. 



KITCHEN-GARDEN. 



jP^LAKT cabbages, cauHflowera, kohl-rabi, tomatoes and 
1^ celery for autumn use. Tomatoes sown about, the 
middle of this month and transplanted .in September 
on ground deeply digged, and ■manured, and 'trained up on 
props, will yield a very valuable crop of the finest tomatoes 
which will mature: from November to March. A sheltered aiid 
sunny situation must be selected for this cultivation, and the 
young plants roust, be adequately watered so thai they may 
make sturdy growth without any cheek, until, cold weather sets 
in. 'The large smooth tomatoes, suclv as Trophy, Bobbie's 
Champion etc., should be preferred, or the large pear-shaped 
tomato (Giaint Pear), may be tried instead. Sow early endive, 
lettuce, leeks, turnips, scorzoneru, chervil, parsley, . also late 
cauliflowers, broccoli, cabbages, Brussels sprouts, cardooiis and 
beeti Sow winter potatoes in beds under irrigation^ for : .a;n 
eaT3y;wihter iorop j ';;, and sow:vegetable-maf t<M and; ^scp^K loirff 
autumn use. Sow the black-seeded :or winter vegetable, mai-row, 
'fCucurbrta .melanosperma;)' in .some. jpdacoc wher© ;; :^il :: ;'#&&■■: 
extend its long trailing stems:: this plant will furnish 'a useful:' 
crop of young gourds, similar to the vegetable-marrow, through;-, 
out th.e winter and early spring. Sow a few. rows of. peas in a 
shaded corner for -early antumzi and winter peas. Manure and 
water artichokes for an early crop. Asparagus seed may be .- 
sown now in a shaded bed, well manured and free from stones 
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in order to provide young clumps which will be fit for trans- 
planting in one year or two. Summer vegetables . such as 
aubergines, capsicums, cucumbers, lettuce, spinach, etc., should 
be watered frequently, and an occasional mulching of manure 
will do them good. ■ 



ORCHARD. 



STONE-fruited trees are mellowing their precious burden 
and the fruifefly has : a good time of it. Eotien fruit 
,. : shou : Id not beailpwed:.to remain beneath the tree and 
cioffi.MgAfflay beptftupph-'the :more valuable : fruit, fo save 
.it from this pest.: Prfiits ; just begiriining to ripen may be 
v ./gAitereW^rid ^ipe of thereach 

of f ruiBifly. Pear trees ripening after the middle of August 
should not be watered within ten days before the fruit is taken 
in, otherwise the fruit may be too watery and keeps very badly. 
Pear s gathered 'some days before maturity and stored, in the, 
fruit-room will develop their fine flavour and other qualities 
better than if matured on the tree. After gathering the fruit 
. the watering of the trees should be continued regularly, in 
i:. brder -that theV may nbt suffer^ from drought . and get thrown: 
: into bloom by the first autumnal rains, which of course would 
destroy all hope of a good crop for the next year. Jjate pears 
should be gathered in September, and the large varieties which 
ripen in winter or early spring should be allowed to. hang; on 
the tree until, the last days of October or . even until the first 
fortnight of November, covered with .their . cloth bags for 
protection against the fly, and then car ef idly gathered 
and stored- Pig-trees may be propagated by layers or cuttings. 
;/■ |ffisi'e'%sj:;ffia^,1be;:of |;sufflcieni:ieng& fed' planted deeply, in a . 
fi/::Iia|I§i^ ;one : or 'two; .inches . 

;;■." ::^ove||lp:jpb™ planted .in a pot 

^ if$iWp^0^: ^u^i^pl^fiti^iafited:: in. /plae'e/tow&rds the #bs©: of ■■ 
t ;pifte%K3r ! ;&f^^ Prickly pears, may 

' be planted now. The cuttings consisting of 2. or 3 joints, should 
be allowed to dry a little for a week or more, and then planted, 
. watered some days after, once or twice, and then left to 
■themsoives. : 
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SEPTEMBER. 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 



THE gardener will have now to bestow- much of his time on 
Chrysanthemums. A year's toil may be lost ■■through, a 
moment's carelessness: The plant is at the- height of 
■vigour, good, stout shoots have developed, and in., most cases 
the flower buds are showing. The plant should on no .account 
be: allowed to droop for want of water, but should be placed in 
the- full sunshine and watered daily at sunrise or sunset, and 
if . necessary even twice a day. The plant should be kept free 
from .suckers, off-shoots and small twigs, and some liquid ma- 
nure: may be applied once. a week. Many Chrysanthemums 
come best on the 2nd crown, bud, for some of them a. 1st crown 
bud is preferable, but a terminal bud should, be selected only 
occasionallyj that is when no second crown bud is available, 
JTirst crown buds are sometimes troublesome to: deal with, but 
generally :they produce the largestand; ;mo;st\ :perfec%vbio^msj: ; 
second crown buds usually produce smaller flowers but .better 
coloured; terminal buds produce even better coloured blooms, 
but usually not of sufficient size for show purposes. . Each 
shoot should be propped by itself, so that the foliage may 
have its due. share of air and light, and to prevent the plant 
from becoming top heavy with the progressive development of 
the bud, Plants in pots may have from one to three blooms, 
but extra strong plants witltfour or. five shoots may be allowed 
to have as many blooms, although always with some . sacrifice 
of size. Plants in the open ground, properly grown, may bear 
as;many as eight fine blooms. At the same time, the. habit of 
each variety should be well noted in order that the selection 
of the bud intended for exhibition may be a correct one. When 
the. bud is chosen and isolated, the plant should be watered 
again with liquid manure or with a solution of Nitrate of Soda, 
one spoonful to a gallon of water, with the result that the, 
plant will throw all its strength on the development of the bud.. 
If given too early, guano, nitrate of soda or other highly nitro- 
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genous manures, will only induce a luxuriant development of 
foliage, and a vexatious cropping up of shoots and suckers. 
Sulphuring, or spraying with sulphide of potash or other 
fungicide will prevent the attacks of fungi 5 nicotine spray or 
soot in powder will keep off insects. 

Cineraria, Calceolaria and Salpiglossis should be sown 
now, if not already sown, in finely sifted vegetable mould. 
The seed should be very lightly covered, and watered by plac- 
ing the pot in a shallow vessel with water. Keep the pots 
constantly moist in a cool shaded place, and cover them with a 
1 pane of glass, which should not be taken oil before the appear- 
ance of the third leaf. Towards the last days of September, 
the gardener may sow the usual spring annuals and biennials, 
viz; Pausies, Phlox, Gaillardia, Coreopsis, Eudbeckia, Ccn- 
taurea, Crepis, Gmphalbdes, Delphinium, Clarkia, Calendula,, 
rberis,Statice^DobeIia, EschschoItzia^apave^Malcolmia, Arcto- 
fis, Mimulus, Malope, Myosotis, Antirrhinum, Linaria, Hesperis, 
BelJis, Reseda, Sileno, Verbena etc. and also the true biennials 
or percimials ouch a3 Lunaria, Campanula, Aquilegia, Dianthus, 
Holbyhocks etc. The annual grasses may be sown now or next 
month. Stock and wallflower may be taken out of the seed 
bed and planted in place, if sufficiently strong. 

Celosia, Amaranthus, Coleus and other summer ornamental- 
leaved plants are at their best. Altomanthera mosaic-work 
should not bo clipped from the moment that the colours begin 
to develop. Dahlias and Zinnias arc still blooming profusely, 
but the pretty and useful Chinese Asters are gone. Seeds of 
the cultivated varieties of summer annuals should be selected 
with great care and kept at hand for sowing next spring. 

Ljcoris aurea, Amaryllis Belladonna, A. formosissima, 
Sternbergia lulea and other autumn bulbs are blooming. 
Most spring flowering bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tulips, Museari, Ornithogalum, Txia, Sparaxis, Preesia etc. 
may bo plan ted out now. 
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GREENHOUSE. 



GBEKNHQUSE plants should be watered regularly but 
prudently; the least, excess of moisture in the greenhouse 
... during this month and the next, will bring about the 
development of moulds and the premature decay of ornamental- 
leaved plants and bulbous jjlants. Plants may be shifted from 
one pot into another without disturbing their roots. Tuberous 
Begonias and Ca'ladiums require resting. The greenhouse 
should.be cleaned frequently to keep- down insect life; 



KITCHEN-GARDEN. 



THE gardener may sow parsnip, radish, turnip, beet, sco.rab- 
nera, salsify,, horse-radish, rhubarb,: celeriac,. celery, 
■■. spinach, endive, chicory, leeks, onionsj, parsley, chervil, 
sweet-herbs, and the same vegetables already indicated for 
August, plant in place cabbages,cauiifiowers, brdccoli,BrusseIs- 
sprouts and Kohl-rabi for a late crop. Plant tomatoes in shel- 
tered' situations for an autumn crop. Potatoes may be sown, 
without irrigation for a winter crop. A good autumn crop of 
vegetabe-marrow under irrigation can be obtained by sowing 
some of the newly gathered seed,, early this month. Bulbs of 
onions and shallots can be sown now, and allowed, to develop 
with the first rains. The cantaloup melons are. mostly. 
ripe, and the long-keeping, or winter-melons are ripening. 
Artiehokes should be manured and watered for an early crop, 
and if there are too many offshoots, these should be reduced to 
two or three ; the., removed offshoots may be. used to propagate 
the plant, if required. 
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ORCHARD. 



}N" the first days of September most sorts of grapes will be 
sufficiently ripe for the table, except the late ripening 1 sorts 
whitfh will take about fifteen days more. These late ripen- 
ing sorts may have their bunches protected with an inverted 
funnel-like cover of oiled paper, which keeps off the rain and 
protects the bunch from the ravages. of sparrows, small birds, 
and insects, without interfering with ventilation. .. Walnuts 
are ripening and the first rains cause the thick green skin to 
break arid shrivel, arid the nut to drop. Pomegranates will 
begin to ripen towards the end of this, month. If it is intended 
to plant fruit trees next winter, prepare the pits now. aud leave 
them open, in order that the lower strata may have time to 
aerate themselves. Evergreen trees, requiring to be transplanted 
with a ball of earth, cannot be moved safely .after the first 
rains.:. The orange-grove should be watered . abundantly in 
order to. induce fresh growth which. will fruit.next year, and. 
also in order that the fruit may increase in size and develop 
properly.. The Loquat. is about to bloom .and should not be 
allowed to suffer for want of water. . 



OCTOBER. 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 



THE sowing of all spring annuals and herbaceous perennials 
■■' should not be delayed now. Before the end of this month 
sow Calceolaria, Cineraria, Salpiglossis, Omphalodes, G-ail- 
lardia, Sedum, Coreopsis,. Torenia, Alonsoa, Claikia, Hebehj 
streitiaj ffimulus, Reseda, Antirrhinum, Linaria, Aquilegia, 
Luuariaj Althea, Campanula, Malope, Phlox, Linum, G-eurn, 
Alyssum, . Centaurea,. Bigitalis, Crepis. Aubretia, Verbena- 
©.ejphinium, Nigellaj: S'taticc, Sweet-peas, Calendula, Pansios, 
3^e'n0p^iiay;Candytuft, Scabiosa, annual ornamental grasses etc. 
i&Jany of these, which do not bear well transplanting, inay be 
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sown in place, during this month or even ill the next. They 
may be sown thinly in rows,- and. then thinned out if necessary. 

Early seedlings of Cineraria arid Calceojar ia may be prick- 
ed off in pans or on raised beds in the shade of tress , to 
strengthen before being potted separately or planted in place. 
The large-flowered Calceolaria had better be pricked off directly 
and singly into small pots, with fresh chestnut-leaf mould, 
and must be kept permanently under glass in a low frame, 
well shaded. 



Plant bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ereesia, Crocus, Tritele ja, 
Allium, Muscari. Scilla, Eritillaria, Offiithogalum, Narcissus, 
Lsia, Sparaxis, Galtonia, Ferraria^ early Gladioli etc'. Gladiolus 
Gandavensis, G. Nanceianus, G. Childsii and other late bloom- 
ing sorts may be planted also next month, or e?en as late as 
the first half of December. Plant also roots of Eremurus, 
Asph6del, Ranunculus, Anemone. Dielytra, Cyclamen, Richar- 
dia, Kniphofia, Agapanthus, and Lilies. Hyacinths and Tulips 
grown in pots require a good mixture of red soil, vegetable 
mould and sand. Lilium tigrinum, L. speciosum or L. lanci- 
folium and L, longiflorum or L. Harrisii will do well in such a 
mixture, provided the pots are of sufficient size. Other lilies, 
such as L. auratum, L. superbum, X. Martagon, L. sulphureum 
etc., require leaf -mould and a rather shaded place. L. candi- 
dum, the beautiful Madonna lily, which is perhaps the' finest of 
all cultivated plants, will do well in the open ground, preferably 
in a half-shaded place, and should be replanted every third 
year, in July-September. 

Cuttings of Carnations, Picotees, "Veronica, Geranium, 
Pelargoniums, Ageratum, Heliotropium, Hypericum, Cuphaea, 
Libonia, Agathea, Gaaania, Lantana, Buddleya amerieana, .and 
most herbaceous and half-shrubby perennials can be planted 
now and throughout, the winter. Layers of Carnations and 
Roses can be removed successfully from the mother-plant; 
Pipings of Carnations and Pieotees should beplanted in shallow 
pots with friable earth and vegetable moukL placed in the 
shade for 8 or 4 weeks arid .sparingly watered, 
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■ Roses can. be' transplanted with safety, and if required, 
cleft-grafted,, now or throughout the winter. Cuttings can be 
planted . in shaded places in beds with some well-rotted 
manure:, and the moist, heat of autumn will cause them to strike 
root immediately. 

Chrysanthemums are ready to bloom, and should not be 
loft in want of proper nourishment; a last watering with 
nitrate of soda much diluted, may be given. Constant inspec- 



tion is needed to keep down 
otherwise will appropriate the 

flower-buds. 



new buds and suckers, which 
nourishment meant for the 



The longer nights and the cooler air of autumn allow, most 
annual flowering plants to grow luxuriantly. Flowers 
: are now-larger, their colours are more lively, and they keep 
better than in full summer ;: indeed we may say that with us 
October, November and a part of December are a second spring.. 
The remarkable beauty of autumn roses is well Miowii; in fact 
some roses such as Adele Hameau, Laurent Car], . Augiiste 
Obmte, Jorikheer J; L. Mock, Richmond, Edward Mawley, 
Paul Neyron, Mme. Constance Soupert etc. as a rule produce 
finer blooms in October-December than in spring. The autumn 
CroeusjSternbergia lutea,Lycoris aurea, Nerine undulata, and 
other autumn-iiowering bulbs are blooming. ■;..'■ 



GREENHOUSE. 



I ANY tender shrubs and plants, as well as the less hardy 
palms such as Thrinax elegans, Phcenix Roebelenii, 
Chamaedorea elegans, C. Sartorii, C. corallina, C. 
Ernesti-Augusti, young Howeas etc., which had been placed in 
the open air in spring and summer; and particularly ornamental 
leaved plants, should be taken in for shelter in the greenhouse. 
Most ornamental-leaved greenhouse plants, such as Begonia, 
Caladium, Codiaeum, Marautha, AJocasia, etc, are gra 
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fading off, except in very well situated and sheltered green- 
houses. Water should he given sparingly and the green- 
house kept, open only for about two hours at midday; hut if 
the greenhouse is too wet it may be kept opeufor a longer 
period. In any ease' strong currents of air should be avoided. 
This is the season when decaying, leaves, humidity, and linger- 
ing heat, favour best the development of parasitic fungi in the 
greenhouse, and. therefore it is necessary to keep the house 
perfectly clean, and free from the moist stagnant atmosphere 
which is so apt to . form at this time of the : year. Hardly any 
propagation work, is possible,, except perhaps, sheltering and pot- 
ting the more tender annuals, such as Primulas, Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, and also others such as Pansies, which thrive 
better if sheltered for a few weeks under glass. This is a 
period of rest for most plants and no manure should be given 
to greenhouse plants before February. Greenhouse tuberous, 
and bulbous plants, such as Oaladium, Begonia etc. should be 
hardened off. gradually, giving little or.no water, and, the pots 
with "theii\ tubers or bulb^kept;in v a;:^ 

; winter.; ■..■■ ■. pine>apptes, , Idbonia; flpribuiida,; ■'.. iapageriai,; , intist 
Bromeliads,: and even the hardier "Begonias, should be sheltered 
in, the greenhouse. as soon as the evenings get too chilly,. ;S0" 
that their groivth, may suffer: no abrupt check, All young ferns 
and Streptocarpus, i-aised in the fern-frame, may be. potted off 
singly. 



KITCHEN-GARDEN. 



■7YLA2JT out. from seed-beds, onions, celery, leeks,,. cardooiis, 
if' endive, lettuce; also late cabbages, .cauliflowers, broccoli 
. and Brussels -sprouts. Eohl-rabi may be planted out in 
successive batches. Sow turnips, spinach,, beet, carrots, borecole, 
chicory, parsley, parsnip, radish, seoradnera, salsify, peas, beans 
andgeneralTy all kinds of winter and spring vegetables "meant . 
to 'grow and comet©: maturity without irrigation. :.Plant out 
at once some tomatoes against, a sunny and sheltered' walFloE' 
a late autumn, and. winter crop. Sow also some vegetable^ 
marrow in similar situations; in both cases, in a soil, well- 
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manured. Divide roots of shallots, plant horse-radish, and 
clean strawberry bede from runners and decaying leaves. 
Jerusalem artichoke is maturing, and can be taken up gradually 
as required for use. The early irrigated winter potatoes will 
be maturing about the end of this month, or early in the nest. 



ORCHARD, 



J P required, manure should be supplied now to the orchard. 
Manure may be, dug into the soil, or better trenched at a 
depth of 4 to 6 inches. Digging, should not be carried 
deeply too close to the stem, to avoid the risk of : injuring the 
large roots, where gangrene will set in immediately, this being 
.the worst season for such-injuries, there being no movement of 
sap. and. therefore no healing, activities in the bark.. Manure 
too, freely, given provokes luxurious growth to the detriment of 
the crop; it should be. remembered that the orchard is not a 
kitchen-garden and ought. not. to be manured of tener than once 
in four years. . It is also important to apply we ll-rotte d manure, 
in order not to induce too active fermentative processes in the 
soil. Stoned-fruited trees; such as pears, peaches, plums etc. are 
liable to suffer severely from an attack of gummosis by an 
overdose of '; manure. During the process of manuring* it is 
the custom todo soma root-pruning at this time of the year.' 
This is a delicate operation and should be done. with great 
care,, to prevent possible injury. It may. be pointed out that the 
tree grows by the action of its deep root-system, but its fruiting 
capacity is mostly dependant on the action of the superficial, 
roots. A tree deprived too severely of its superficial 1 roots is 
apt to become more or less barren, until the superficial roots 
are reproduced. ■ Pear-trees; apple-trees, quinces and plums 
may be transplanted safely even if they ara still hi leaf j 
provided, that the foliage is stripped off leaving only the termi- 
nal leaf on each shoot. Thus transplanted, these trees will 
form new roots at once ; and become well established before 



Winter vegetables may be grown iii the orchard, if there 
are sufficient open spaces between the trees, and. the vegetables 
are of a nature as to be ready, for use not later than March/ 
when the buds of fruit-tree a. begin to move. 

Beans and peas agree best with the orchard on account of 
the fertilizing effect on .the soil caused by the tubercles of 
their roots; but other vegetables can be grown successfully 
especially if the orchard has been manured that year or the 
year before. However, cauliflowers and cabbages should be 
avoided or planted very sparingly, and chicle-peas which are 
sometimes grown as a vegetable are notoriously injurious to 
the roots "of trees. . :: 



NOVEMBER. 



FLOWER-GARDEN. 



SPRING annuals, especially the. earlier ones such. as ; Cine- 
raria, Pansies, Phlox, Calendula, Omphalodes etc. should 
be planted out in beds properly worked and manured. 
liaised beds are very recommendable as they keep off 
any excess of moisture and may be. made use. of for hardening 
young. seedlings of spring annuals before planting out in their 
final place. The rock garden, should also receive its due share; 
of attention, Alpine plants and rock-plants sown or planted in 
suitable places, and the greatest care taken to give to the* 
. rockery a natural and picturesque appearance.Heretbe.gardener 
has to imitate nature, and his art is to leave no visible traces 
of his art. Rockeries are rarely seen in Malta, and this is 
perhaps owing to the fact that during winter and spring all 
valleys and ravines are one continuous rockery, teeming with 
the prettiest gems of nature. Many Alpine, perennials will do 
tveli here notwithstanding the heat of summer, such are. Arabis 
alpina. Gazania Payonia, Dianella, Campanula fragilisy . ,0> 
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Rapunculus, Aubretia deltoidea, Lychnis calcedonica, Oenothera 
pumila, Plumbago Larpentao, Trachelium coernlemn, Cuphaea, 
bicolor, Bellis perennis. Many local plants, such as tins ter- 
restrial Orchids, Erica multiflora, Anthyllis Hermanriiae, Lotus 
creticus, Medicago lupulina, Alyssum maritimum. Putoria, cala^ 
brica, Capparis rupestris, Lathyrus Cicera, Sedum nicaonse, 
Sempervivum arboreum, Linaria Cymbalaria, L. triphylla, L. 
chalepensis, Rubia peregrina and many other species deserve a 
place in any rockery. 

"VFater-plants. should now be interf erred with as little as', 
possible; but certain delicate species such the more tender 
Hymphseas and Nelmnbium speoiosum must be taken out of 
the pond and kept comparatively dry until spring. Eichornla. 
(Pontederia). erassipes, the beautiful water-hyacinth, which 
grows luxuriantly during summer, requires a sunny and shel- 
tered corner hi the cold months. 

■ Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias and Rododeudrons may 
now be shifted from one pot into another without injury . As 
regards Gardenias the operation may be deferred until spring, 
andit is always advisable to give them the shelter of a ^ninny 
greenhouse during: the winter. Good fresh mould, mixed with 
sand, should be used for potting these plants. Many : hardy 
ornamental and flowering plants can be shifted from one pot 
into another, or planted out in the garden, now and through- 
out the winter. . Chrysanthemums are now in bloom:, and along 
with late Dahlias are the last stand of the flower-garden 
against the advancing Winter. However, autumn roses are- 
now a glorious show, if they have been: at all properly treated 
in September-October. All spring and early summer flowering 
bulbs should be planted out before the end of this month. 

On rainy days turn and prepare vegetable mould for 
ordinary pot plants and the hardier ferns, making us of 
dry leaves, plants, and sweepings of . the garden. It. Is very 
objectionable to work the land, or plant seedlings of annuals 
in wet weather; our red soils if worked when too wet, become 
unfit for proper cultivation' until next autumn, 
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GREENHOUSE. 



ERNS may be shifted from one pot into another, and 
propagated by dividing' the rootstock, and this operation 
should not be delayed later than January. Pern-spores 
may. be sown by scattering them on moist evenly- laid'soil in a 
shallow pot or pan. Scrapings from moss-covered walls make a 
good soil, but no manure should be added. Constant .moisture and 
an-eyen temperature are requisite, and as. soon as- the surface 
of the soil gets covered with a thin layer of blackish algae or 
low mosses, the prothalli of the ferns make their appearance. 
'J his usually happens throughout the winter and early, spring. 
Ornamental-leaves plants should be watered as little as possible. 
Bouvardias, Saintpaulia, Streptocarpus etc., require shelter in 
the greenhouse close to the glass. 

. Many fine Orchids are in bloom; such as Gattleya labiata 
. autumnalis, Oncidium Kogersii, O. macranthum, Dehdrobiums, 
Cypripediunis etc., but those Orchids which have bloomed in 
summer are now entering their resting season, and should be 
watered very sparingly and not interfered with iii any way. 
Hanging the baskets of Orchids close to the glass is a good 
practice to help them, to go well through the winter. 



KITCHEN-GARDEN. 



BLL plants in the seed-bed, if strong, enough,; should be 
planted out, unless meant to arrive' to maturity in the 
seed-bed. " 'Towards the . end of the month oreaiiy in 
December,. peas and beans will- be sown which, will riot suffer 
much from the -ravages of the broom-rape. Spring and sum- 
mer vegetables, cauliflowers, cabbages, broccoli and kohl-rabi 
should be sown; such summer vegetables as aubergines and 
capsicums must be sown in a frame, and kept in a sunny place 
during winter, to have strong plants for early ■vegetables next 
spring. Turnips, beets, radiKh, celeriac, carrots and parsnips 
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may. be sown towards the end of the month for ..a late crop. 
Pack in straw or earth up to. bleach, early cardoons, celery and 
leek, as. soon as they have reached a convenient size. Pknt out 
endive, chicory, lettuce, alkekengi. Sweet potatoes^ and irrigated 
winter potatoes may be taken up. Plant cuttings or suckers of 
sage, sweet, and pot marjoram, thyme, spear-mint, pepper-mint, 
sofrelj hyssop, balin, tarragon wormwood etc. Strawberries may 
be planted out in November-January, in beds well tilled and 
manured. .A strawberry-bed, with proper attention, should last 
for': about. three years. In renewing strawberry-beds, a sunny 
Well-drained bed should be selected, and not on the same site 
on Which: the former beds had stood, before tlie lapse of at least 
three years. . 



ORCHARD. 



THE orange-grove is mellowing its precious burden, but 
oranges, are not fully ripe before February, The sweet- 
orange however, can be used by those who like it. .. All 
other winter-keeping fruits such ,as pears and apples have : 
been taken m by this time, but the very late ripening pears 
such as Bergamote Esperen, La Prance, St. Germain d'hiver, 
etc., should not bepickedoffbef ore themiddle of November. The 
pomegranate is fully ripe, and on account of its keeping quali- 
ties and fine, appearance for the table should be more° valued 
, thanit mat present, , The f f uit store should be inspected daily 
and all rotten fruit removed... Dampness, too much light, and 
strong draughts injure the keeping quality of most fruits. The 
f^i or Japanese persimmon are ripening, and later on, the 
truit hanging. on the bare branches presents a most interesting 
sight. The kaki is a good dessert fruit, notwithstanding its 
somewhat resinous after-taste and as it grows well here there is 
no ^reason- why it should not be more frequently cultivated. 
Unfortunately the fruit is liable to the attacks of the fruit-fly 
and' must be protected by putting in small bags a bout the time' 
when: ,.rt .commences to mellow. It should be eateu over-ripe. 
Yourig-kaki, , trees «an be transplanted in Deceniber-Febraary 
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Qlives are ripening and should be: gathered in without delayyio 
prevent waste and deterioration. Pruning- Of ■ vuies^.stone^ruits, 
fig-trees, pomegranates, and all other leaf -shedding trees may 
he commenced soon after the leaves .are shed. 



DECEMBER. 



FLOWER GARDEN, 



|^ : OST spring annuals should be planted out before the 
111. end of -this. month, excepting such as are meant for 
late spring blooming. Eaised beds are very useful for 
tender annuals, which are liable to suffer from an excess of 
moisture. However, such spring flowers as Coreopsis, Soabiosa, 
Statiee, Scdm-ns, Poppies «tc. will not give much trouble^ as 
they do well anywhere. Some spring annuals, such as Cine- 
raria, Senecio, Pansios, JSTemophila, annual Campanulas, 
bedding Calceolaria etc. will suffer if planted in full sunshine 
or in too open places, as they profer the half-shade of trees. 
Before planting annuals, the ground must be deeply dug and 
manured. Too much manure supplied to the plants when quite 
youngls apt to cause thorn to develop too much foliage to the 
detriment. ' of the flowers. Por these spring _ flowers, and 
especially for Cineraria, the: garden-mould obtained from gar- 
den sweepings refuse and. dry -leaves, properly fermented, 
is &n excellent material to add to the soil, to be lightly 
dug in, before planting. 

Plant borders and edgings' of Myrtle^.SantoIma, Buxus, 
Pyrethrum, Salvia,. Posemary etc.- Give the first; shift to 
young footed plants of Carnations raised from cuttings in 
October. : Seedlings of Carnations may be also planted out_hr 
borders, or singly in pots. Carnations grown . in pots require 
good red. earth, mixed with, well-rotted manure and with some 
sand; the pot must be well drained- and pteeed in a -dry sunny 
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place in the garden. Many perennials grovmin .pots, and 

: : especially;Ca^nfetionSj : are : liable "to .suffer v ; iff >' ^suinmepo'Mng-tdl ■■' 
their TootSigettihg. in contact with the overheatsd ■sides., of 'the:; 
pot. To avoid this danger, ■: the pots may then be •. ■ removed 
to a half -shaded place; or put in a larger pot or buried in this 
earth. In any case the pot should be well drained, and during 
the winter and spring, placed in a dry sunny and open 
place in the garden. 

This is a busy time for rose-growei'S, Poses can be transi- - 
planted: with or without a ball of sarth, pruned and manured:* 
cuttings planted, or wild roses such as the briar, the dog-rose, 
the- everflowering rose etc, r grafted with, good or desirable : 
varieties.: ..Geraniums are growing fast, and with judicious; 
stopping should be made to assume a round shape, which greatly 
enhances the effect, when the plant is in bloom. Those -grown in--' 
.pots ought to be repotted with a mixture of good red soili' 
manure and sand, and trimmed down to shape. Tubers of 
Dahlias and bulbs of tuberoses should be dug up and kept in a 
dry place until spring. Perennial grasses, such as Gynerium, 
Andropogon, Pennisetumj Eulalia, Mischanthus, Stipa pennata, 
and the Cyperace&e or sedges such as Cyperus alter nifolius, C. 
Papyrus,. Isblepia gracilis etc. can be transplanted or propa- 
gated by dividing, the rootstoclc. Spring and early summer- 
flowering herbaceous perennials generally, can be dealt with 
in' the same- manner. 



GREENHOUSE. 



B.S ornamental foliage plants are waning, a few choice Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Libonia fioribunda, Peristrophe . speeiosa, 
. BouvardiaS and Primulas will show life and colour if en- 
tered in the. greenhouse, where they will grow' and flower better 
than in the. open air; Towards the .end .of the month., Primula 
sinensis, P. obconica> Primula malachoides etc... will . commence, 
blooming. Pick off dead, dying, .or mouldy, leaves and keep the- 
floor and shelves clean. Cleanliness is particularly necsessary 
■for greenhouse plants during winter, Give, water sparingly,.. 
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and where possible mate use -of- the warmer water from wells and 
covered reservoirs, avoiding the cold water of the ponds. This 
month is very unfavourable for the propagation of greenhouse 
plants generally^ with the exception of ferns, and' all that can be 
done now and until March, is to keep; alive until spring 'the 
young" plants not strong enough to bear unaided the severe wea- 
ther of this and the next three months. 



KITCHENGARDER 
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VVY0ST winter vegetables are ready : £or use, General culti- 
| § \ vation may be continued on the same, lines as last 
month. Except in very favourable situations, summer 
and autumn vegetable marrows are dying off* and in their 
stead the black-seeded marrow or gourd -(.Cucurbita ■ melanos- 
perma), will supply this tender vegetable; during winter and 
until April. Late. autumn and winter tomatoes, planted out 
in September, are now ripening, and will be keenly appreciated 
in the kitchen. Spring potatoes, may be planted in, a sheltered 
place for an early crop Towards the. end of this month, sow 
capsicums, tomatoes, chillies aubergines and other early 
summer vegetables, in a bed well supplied with half -fermented 
manure and placed along a sunny, and sheltered wall.. Sow 
beans and peas foi v a late crop. Plant out onions, and sow 
onions if spring onions or small onions for pickling are required, 
Artichokes: should be dug and manured a second time for 
the production of large heads. Winter varieties of lettuce, and 
late cabbages and kohl-rabi may be planted. 

Before long the cabbage -butterfly will be seen hovering 
over plants of the cabbage-tribe: catch and destroy as many as: 
possible, and seek out and destroy the: clusters 'of yellow eggs 
of this insect on the under surface of the leaf, ''■.'■. 
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ORCHARD. 



n" JEfBSlEY work IB now in full swing. Bant .cuttings of 
vines figs* black mulberries, quinces, apples, hawthorn, 
and pomegranate; and transplant plants or suckers of 
.'^alm^nds, wild plum, wild pear and wild cherry, to be used ^ 
■MmMng *f ock. Graft peaches, nectarines and plums on bitter 
.; nrsvveet almonds; graft pears on quince, wild pear and haw- 
£ th-orn;: graft apples on own seedlings, or suckers, on the crab 
or paradise stock and on hawthorn; graft ^apricots on 
seedlings or on wild plum; graft cherries on the JIahaleb 
>' cherry or on- the hautbois cherry. Vines can be grafted, and 
""almonds, nectarines, peaches, plums and walnuts sown. Deci- 
duous fruit trees can be transplanted safely without any .tall.. 
'bfearth; in planting care should be taken to place the neck 
;: of the stem as low down as its former level, and the branches 
^trimmed down to convenient size, leaving only strong spurs 
'<* with -new wood, but the roots must be treated with great care, 
and no large wounds made on the stemyroots and branches. 
;; :^rhe roots should be spread evenly all round in a pit of sufficient 
size, without over-crowding, the soil being filled in and pressed 
d6wn firmly, Some old manure should be supplied to each 
tree, but it should not be put in immediate contact with the 
'.roots. 
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